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Looking Ahead wud 
NORTHWESTERN 


Now more than ever you must give special consideration to every- 
thing that goes into a good shoe. . . . First, of course, the leather. 
Northwestern tannages give you leathers of superior quality, soft 
and pliable for comfort yet sufficiently firm and practical to interpret 
the most advanced patterns. 

Because of these real values in every Northwestern Leather specify 
them for ’52. 


NORTHWESTERN LEATHER CO. 


BOSTON I1, MASSACHUSETTS 








... that’s why Gallun’s Milwaukee Calf is 
the leather that sells your shoes 


There's rhyme and reason both in the discriminating woman's 
choice of footwear. Rhyme because she looks for a shoe that’s chic 
enough to win her heart. Reason because she wants to be at ease. 


Satisfy her double demand for comfort and beauty — with shoes made from 
plump, full-bodied Milwaukee Calf — lustrous, rich, and lovely. 


Milwaukee Calf has the same soothing suppleness long identified with 
Gallun’s famous tannages. Clean pinking and punching 
point up its gleaming elegance. 
Offer this irresistible combination to your fair customers. 
Look for them to come back — again and again. 
Be ready when they do. Check the Gallun numbers in your 
orders to leading manufacturers — now. A. F. Gallun 
& Sons Corporation, Tanners, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS GALLUN TANNACES 


Nerwegien Calf Normandie Celt 
beerded gran beorded, gicred 








L. H. LINCOLN, President 


Thanks for the opportunity 
ico aCtomlaMttreyd-slelemeltts 
problems, in serving to the best of 
our ability.... 
and every good wish for 


a prosperous 1952. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF TANNING MATERIALS . CONSULTANTS ON TANNING PROBLEMS 














MIRAKROME 


MIRACLE CHROME LINING 


AND 


MARY'S LAMBSKIN 


Created from Selected Lambskins 
TIGHT FINISH 
PENETRATED DYEING 
STRONG & LONG WEARING 
UNIFORM QUALITY 
& COLORING 


DONNELL 


& MUDGE, ic 


l Mn Seksslale me Glallate! 


CANAL ST., SALEM, MASS. 
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on-ite 


PROCESS 


WOOD HEELS THAT 
HER COVERINGS... 


OVER 20 MILLION PAIRS 

PROCESSED LAST YEAR 

; : : Amazing is the only word that adequate- 

UNEQUALLED ly describes the new, near-perfect 

t IN BEAUTY... PLASTIC covering for wood heels by 

\ es ‘ the DON-ITE Process! So effective is 
| : ‘ this new method and process that the 





ty — : world’s largest shoe manufacturers 

\ S- : ; : covered over 20 million pairs last year. 
Why not investigate for yourself the 
DON-ITE process . . . declared by many 
to be the most advanced step in the 
shoe industry in years! Yes... . 


UNMATCHED 
IN 
"WEAR-ABILITY’ 


teak Your Shee Manufacturer 
NOW USED BY THE 


WORLD'S LARGEST Nee DON -MTE Company 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS 7 
4200 N. SECOND ST. « ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 
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KNOW THYSELF AND THY CUSTOMER 


Two lessons for 1952 can prevent excesses and bad guesses for us 


NTERING 1952, the greatest les- 

son yet to be learned by the age- 
old shoe and leather industry is one 
of human psychology. Socrates set 
down the first business lesson of life 
when he said, “Know thyself.” If 
there is a second lesson it is, “Know 
thy customers.” While many shoe 
and leather men have learned no 
more than the rudiments of the first, 
they’re still more in the dark con- 
cerning the second. 

In the early part of 1951, the in- | 
dustry laid all its faith, its posses- 
ions, almost its life, at the feet of 

e American consumer. Over the 
revious few months the consumer 

d established a pattern of behavior 

buying whole-hog everything he 

uld lay his hands on with all the. 
oney he could beg or borrow. The 
dustry, putting its naive trust in! 

e belief that the consumer would 
tontinue to act this way for an un- 
mited period, plunged whole-hog 
fo fill the demand, and then some. 

Suddenly the consumer proved 

kle, completely reversed the earlier 

ttern of behavior and stopped buy- 
ng except for the barest essentials. 

The industry was both shocked and 
eply injured with this rebuff. The 
passioned romance between buyer 
d seller was abruptly over, washed 

out. The industry slumped into a 

pprner to brood and weep. 

’ Now, supposing the industry had 
id heed to the first lesson, “Know 
yself.”. The industry has a long 

‘and solidly established “pattern of 
behavior” dating back a half century. 
That pattern reveals that the public 
consumes approximately three pairs 
of shoes per capita a year. It varies 
a shade year to year, but essentially 
the basic pattern holds. ‘It follows 
that if the industry produces appre- 
ciably above that degree of estab- 
lished consumption, a painful famine 
will follow inevitably. 

This is exactly what happened in 
1951. We over-produced in 1950 
(512,000,000 pairs) when the Korean 
situation inspired the scare buying. 
Manufacturers over-bought on sup- 
plies, then over-produced, while re- 
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Lane§ Kéitorial 


Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, 5c each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each; 5000 or over, 
1%c each. 





tailers over-bought not for actual 
consumer sales being made, but for 
inventory in anticipation of such 
sales. Mind you, all this was quite 
unlike the situation existing in 1946, 
when the industry produced its rec- 
ord 528,000,000 pairs. Retail in- 
ventories then were barer than 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. The 
high production simply brought 
those inventories to normal. And 
even in that year, with the peak pro- 
duction, consumers weren’t much dif- 
ferent than on the normal three- 
pairs-per-capita basis. 

If the industry’s 512,000,000 pairs 
for 1950 was above normal needs, 
then it should have been obvious to 
the industry that 1951 would create 
a “balance” with a lower production 
year. That is, if it was paying heed 
to the admonition, “Know thyself.” 
But through the first quarter of 1951 
it went merrily on its way, producing 
to the hilt, disregarding all the estab- 
lished patterns which pre-ordained 
the fall to come. 


Expensive Blundering 

And, ironically, it was buying this 
deceptive prosperity at the highest 
prices. Inventories everywhere were 
fat as a hedge against the forthcom- 
ing shortages and still higher prices 
which seemed inevitable because of 
the terrific demand. 

Meanwhile, the consumer was tak- 
ing the rap for all this blundering, 
not only by the shoe and leather in- 
dustry but all business and industry. 
For example, consumers themselves 
weren't buying footwear beyond nor- 
mal amounts. It wasn’t their de- 
mand that was forcing prices upward. 
It was the unsound demand behind 
the lines—among the suppliers, pro- 
ducers and sellers. So the consumer 
had to take the rap. 
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Therefore, the industry got hurt 
because it paid no heed to the first 
lesson, “Know thyself.” It could 
have saved itself further injury if it 
had paid heed to the second lesson, 
“Know thy customer.” 

It is generally agreed that the pub- 
lic is always a step ahead of the poli- 
ticians. The public is far more eco- 
nomically alert than it is given credit 
for. While it is true that the public 
was indulging in scare-buying of 
some items, both soft and hard goods 
where shortages were anticipated, 
the industry knew, on the basis of 
reports and statistics, that footwear 
was one commodity little affected by 
such buying. Purchases were hold- 
ing fairly close to normal patterns. 
The buying, as everyone knows, was 
for inventory purposes. Had we 
heeded the lesson, “Know thy cus- 
tomer,” that inventory stock-piling 
would have been prevented to great 
degree, production would have held 
a more level keel, and prices, on the 
basis of more normal demand, would 
not have gone berserk. 


There is, of course, a moral to the 
story. We are living in erratic times. 
The year 1950 was erratic because 
of Korea and the economic pande- 
monium that followed. The year 
1951 was erratic because of its boom- 
and-bust pattern. We probably face 
other erratic years like that because 
of the unstable condition of the 
world which can create radical shifts 
in public mood and economic con- 
sequences. And 1952 may well be- 


come another such year. 


The industry has a clear-cut rec- 
ord of behavior pattern with which 
to guide itself in these critical times. 
In times of crisis, stick to the estab- 
lished pattern. Meanwhile, the in- 
dustry should keep closer watch, 
through a permanent “consumer buy- 
ing trend” study organization to keep 
the industry better informed, thus 
preventing sins of commission of 
omission. In short, a study organi- 
zation designed to “Know thy cus- 
tomer.” It will pay off handsomely 
in the critical years ahead. 
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Dts what you. CAN'T SEE 
thit- COUNTS! 





Facts about 


Sarre 


FABRILITE* QUARTERLINING 


Quarterlining 

There’s more to quality than meets the naked eye! Good shoes 
“Fabrilite” cuts clean like gen- 

uine leather, and can also be have quality inside and out, and quarterlinings make a big difference 
cut in multiple layers because 

of its uniformity. in shoe quality. Here’s a hidden asset for every shoe manufacturer . . . 
“Fabrilite” resists stitch-tearing, 

cracking. peeling, and fresh from DuPont's great research laboratories . . . 

discoloration 


“Fabrilite” arterlining. “Fabrilite’ combines the leather-lik 
“Fabrilite’” has controlled stretch Qu 8 easeen prea: ces 


for smooth, uniform lining. appearance and wear retailers demand, plus greater shoemaking 
Because of its uniformity, : a 
“Fabrilite’ can be faced red economies for you. That’s why when you buy quarterlinings, 

fore cutting so that pairs can i ra 

be cut from & single che. you'll do better with “Fabrilite.” 








*'*Fabrilite’’ is Du Pont’s trademark for its vinyl coated, latex impregnated 
fon-woven fibre base material for quarterlining. 


rwnor | CHILLIPS-PREMIER CORPORATION 
National Dislutulo for (Suominent Manifaclurent 
186 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS + HAncock 6-3350 
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T wasn’t long ago that “forecasting” 
was in disrepute. But with the on- 
coming of Gallup, Roper, Starch, 
Hooper and numerous other economic 
pollsters and public opinion research- 
ers, the business of “forecasting” 
me out of the atmosphere of 
Imistry and phrenology and gained 
genuine respectability and acceptance/ 
oday, the poll or forecast has be-- 
me one of the most valuable in- 
uments of modern business and in- 
ustry. 
’ Forecasting has drawn the leer 
from the cynics—simply because the 
practice of cynicism is the laziest and 
ost unskilled of all professions. It 
@emands neither brain nor logic to 
a cynic. Anyone can qualify as a 
oubting Thomas merely by stand- 
g stoically pat on two flat feet. But 
then, while all of us take an occa- 
Bional jab at the meteorologist and 
is weather forecast, all of us pay 
eed and plan our tomorrow on the 
basis of his forecast. Cynicism 
toward forecasting is, in short, more 
artificial than genuine. 


' No sane individual ever accepts 
any kind of forecast as gospel. Even 
the weather man, most believed in of 
all forecasters, is wrong. Yet, while 
we are conscious of the possibility of 
error in his “predictions,” we do 
recognize the high degree of proba- 


bility in his forecasts. In other 
words, we have enough confidence in 
the forecast to use it not as infallible 
gospel but as a guide. 

The business forecast belongs in 
the same category, to be used as a 
guide, as a sense of direction, as a 
flexible planning instrument. In the 
early days of Gallup, Roper and 
others in the forecasting profession, 
we were amazed at the remarkable 


results achieved in “predicting” the 
action of the public on certain issues. 
That the public’s mind could be 
“read” with such accuracy seemed to 
bear the taint of spiritualism, table- 
tapping and ectoplasm floating in 
mid-air. But when the air was 
cleared and the methods explained, it 
seemed like a logical science, after 


‘all. And when the results proved 


consistently accurate, the science be- 
came respectable. 


Must Think Ahead 


There is another irony concerning 
cynicism about forecasting. There has 
never in all history been a business, 
industry, individual, government or 
organization of any kind whose 
course in life is not guided by formal 
planning. In fact, it may be said that 
those who do not think ahead get 
left behind. Preparedness is man’s 
most powerful instrument for cop- 
ing with life. It is one of the chief 
characteristics distinguishing man 
from all other forms of life. Whereas 
in the animal kingdom the creature 
lives from moment to moment, man 
lives a portion of his life with the 
experiences of the moment, and a 
portion in anticipation or prepared- 
ness for the probable experiences of 
tomorrow. That is why man is called 
a thinking animal. When he does not 
think—and particularly think ahead 
—he loses his human character and 
reduces to something animal. 

Leather And Shoes has completed, 
and here presents, another of its busi- 
ness “forecasts” pertaining to the 
shoe and leather industry. In years 
past, some 2,000 industry executives 
covering every branch of the indus- 
try were polled. This year Leather 
And Shoes expanded its coverage, 
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polling 2,800 executives—by far the 
broadest and deepest penetration of 
forecasting effort ever conducted in 
the industry. 

What were we seeking? The top- 
ics contained in the questions were 
basic: we wanted each executive’s 
opinion, concerning his own business 
and his planning, about production, 
costs, prices, sales, net profits, con- 
trols, inventories, promotional ef- 
forts, etc. These questions were 
slanted specifically for each group 
polled: shoe manufacturers, tanners, 
hide and skin dealers, shoe distribu- 
tors, shoe and leather industry sup- 
pliers, etc. It was important not only 
to obtain breadth (2,700 individuals 
polled), but depth by striking home 
to the basic matters of prime interest 
to industry—the matters which 
formulate planning policy and busi- 
ness guidance. 

Well, did all the answers, put to- 
gether in a lump form, reveal an 
over-all sense of direction of the shoe 
and leather industry as a whole? Yes. 
As a whole, the industry feels more 
confident about 1952 than it did 
about 1951. The industry today, fol- 
lowing the painful experience of 
1951, feels much more humble, molli- 
fied, cautious in its forecasts for 
1952. The answers were not influ- 
enced by the intoxication of power 
felt by the industry in last year’s poll 
when everything was in high gear 
and the future was a bright and crazy 
boom. 

We think this is significant. Men 
cooled and humbled by experience 
tend to think more conservatively, 
plan more soundly, act more reason- 
ably. We believe this is the temper 
of the industry now, and at the time 


(Concluded on Page 112) 
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SHE WILL 100) 


WHE 


> She probably wouldn’t know, 
but she’s wearing Derma Blue 2B, 


made by Sandoz. 


She probably never heard of stabil- 
ity against changes of pH or of level 
dyeing. But those are two of the quali- 
ties which have made Derma Colors 
a favorite among those who select dye- 
stuffs for the leather goods she buys. 





SANDOZ 


thinks ahead with leather 


Leather goods manufacturers have 
learned that Derma Colors also have 
excellent solubility, that they glaze well, 
and have good covering power. 


Derma Blue 2B is an exclusive crea- 
tion by Sandoz. It is especially suited 
for chrome-tanned leather. It is used 
as a self shade on calf and kid suede, 
andalsoasa shading dye for developed 


black. It is affected very little by 
diazotizing and coupling with MTD, 
and makes a gcod base for the popu- 
lar Navy shades on grain and suede. 


Sandoz Chemical Works, Iftc., 61-63 Van 
Dam Street, New York 13, N. Y. Also Boston, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Paterson, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Los Angeles and Toronto, 











You get THIS 
and AVOID THIS 


WHEN YOU USE 


ESRB ENG) 
SOCK LIN! 





HARVARD COATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
146 SIXTH STREET  % % CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Leather And Shoes’ 
FORECAST FOR '52 





Production 

1. How do you see 1952 pro- 
duction for your particular type 
and price range of shoes: Higher, 
lower or about the same as 1951? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent? ) 

Higher, 66%; same, 34%; lower, 
none. 

A feeling of cautious but sound 
optimism exists with the men’s pro- 
ducers, based primarily on the belief 
that production in this branch just 
about hit bottom in 1951, and hence 
can’t go anywhere but upward. 

Most believe that production will 
rise between five and 10 percent, 
though some estimated as high as 
20 to 30 percent. Most optimistic 
are the low and medium price range 
producers. Significant note: not one 
respondent estimated lower output 
next year. 

Sales 

2. Do you see 1952 sales of 
your particular type and price 
range of shoes as higher, lower 


or about the same as 1951? (If 
higher or lower, by what percent? ) 

Higher, 53% ; same, 47%; lower, 
none. 

The pattern of production and 
sales outlook follows closely. Again, 
the strength of optimism fell mostly 
with the low and medium price 
groups. Contention is that while em- 
ployment and incomes will be high, 
taxes and cost of living will force 
buying into lower-priced ranges on 
most goods. Also, the price-con- 
sciousness of the public will be 
stronger next year, but with insistent 
demand for good quality. 

General consensus is that sales will 
be up between 10 and 20 percent. 
Most estimates fell in this range, with 
small minorities on either side of 
that range. Again significant: none 
saw lower sales. 


Prices 


3. Do you see 1952 prices 
of your particular type and grade 


of shoes averaging higher, 
lower or about the same as 1951? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent? ) 


Higher, 7%; lower, 20%; same, 
73%. 

The majority was quite emphatic 
that there would be no appreciable 
price changes next year—barring any 
drastic change in international events, 
of course. And particularly no ap- 
preciable change from the price levels 
existing in the last quarter of 1951. 
The “explanations” for these esti- 
mates were fairly consistent. While 
costs of raw stock, leather and other 
supplies were down, other costs would 
hold or rise: labor and taxes partic- 
ularly, thus offsetting any chance of 
further price cuts which were already 
down to the bone. The group (20 
percent) estimating lower prices were 
conservative —a decline of 5 to 10 
percent at best. 


(Concluded on Page 127) 
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Black Glazed ¢ Black Satin 
Colored Kid ¢ Garment Leather 


fr’ 5 
King Kit 
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Under the fateful flickering candlelight, 
Thomas Jefferson sat in his study in Graff's 
House in Old Philadelphia, and penned in 
historic phrases our forefathers’ unalienable 
rights to freedom. 


One hundred and seventy-five years have 
passed since the Declaration of Independence 
was adopted, and although the Republic has 
risen to unprecedented power, it is now beset 
by perils unforeseen by the Signers. 


The past year in particular presented complex 
problems which tried the souls of business men. 


Nevertheless, the William Amer Company 
believes that the pendulum is now swinging 
back. Great moral and political reforms are 
appearing on the horizon. Inspiring to our own 
optimism is a replica of the Declaration of 
Independence which hangs in our entrance hall. 


So, as we turn the leaf to our 120th year, firm in 
the Faith of our Fathers, we wish our friends and 
fellow workers the compliments of the season. 





1952 


William AMER Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. + ESTABLISHED 1832 
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Leather And Shoes' 


FORECAST FOR '52 


Production 
1. Do you see 1952 produc- 
tion of your particular type and 
price range of shoes as higher, 
lower or about the same as 1951? 

(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent? ) 

Higher, 35¢0; lower, 10%: 
55%. 

*Over-all, women’s shoe producers 
feel fairly hopeful about next year— 
attitude of “can’t be worse and should 
be better.” A little more than half 
see 1952 as about even with 1951. 
A third, however, see it as a better 
year—about 10 percent better on the 
average. The small “lower” group 
sees a decline of about five percent 
at most. 


same, 


Sales 

2. Do you see 1952 sales of 
your particular type and price 
range of shoes as higher, lower 
or about the same as 1951? (If 
higher or lower, by what percent? ) 

Higher, 31%; lower, 9%; same, 
60%. 


A strong note of caution, even 
conservatism, was noted in the replies 
to this question. The majority holds 
that there will be no appreciable 
sales change next year. The smail 
“lower” group sees a slight decline 
(about five percent) in sales. The 
“higher” group sees sales up around 
five percent, perhaps as much as 10. 
As a whole, the feeling is that 1951 
and 1952 sales will show little ap- 
preciable change. 


Prices 


3. Do you see 1952 prices 
of your particular type and grade 
of shoes as higher, lower or 
about the same as 1951? (If 
higher or lower, by what percent? ) 

Higher, 10%; lower, 40% ; 
50%. 

The majority voting “same” be- 
lieves that shoe prices have stabilized 
now and will hold at about the same 
levels for most of next year—though 
there might be a slight movement up- 
ward during the last quarter or half, 
depending upon inflationary pres- 


same, 


sures. The substantial 40 percent 
voting “lower” feel that the full im- 
pact of consumer price-resistance has 
not yet been expressed, that it will 
come next year, forcing prices down- 
ward a little more, about five per- 
cent, perhaps slightly more. The 
“higher” group feels that next year’s 
defense program, then at full power, 
will edge prices back to ceilings. 


Profits 


4. For 1952, do you foresee 
your net profits as higher, lower 
or about the same as 1951? (If 
higher or lower, by what percent?) 

Higher, 14%; lower, 49%; same, 
37%. 

Nearly half say “lower”—the big- 
ger tax bite, higher labor costs, in- 
creased overhead. And against this 
the pressure for lower prices. So 
the familiar squeeze on profits. But 
about a third seem hopeful that net 
profits can hold the line in balance 
with 1951—though it appears more 


(Concluded on Page 128) 
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Leather And Shoes’ 
FORECAST FOR ‘52 


Production . 
1. Do you see 1952 produc-| 
ion of your particular type and 
rice range of shoes as higher, 
wer or about the same as 1951? - 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
ent?) 
Higher, 38%; lower, 6%; same, 
re 
Oo 


The “higher” group believes the 
roduction rise will be about 10 per- 
nt, though a good number stretched 
as high as 20 percent. The small 
lower” group feels that the drop will 
around five percent. The major- 

y believes that the children’s popu- 
tion has “stabilized” somewhat, 
nd with shoes being a staple, output 
il also stabilize at about 1951 levels. 


Sales 
' 2. Do you see 1952 sales of 
our particular type and price 
sem of shoes as higher, lower 
jor about the same as 1951? (If 
higher or lower, by what percent?) 


t 
$ 


Higher, 39%; lower, 6%; same, 
55%. 

The scores were almost identical 
with those for production. The “rea- 


~ soning” here, however, was interest- 


ing. The “higher” group believes 
strongly that we’re in a trend — 
smarter and more adult styling in 
juveniles, along with the ever-possible 
new fads (for instance, the current 
“Space Shoes.” These will give a 
sales spurt next year. But the “same” 
group, on the other hand, sticks by 
its guns that juvenile shoes are 
staples, with sales hitched closely to 
population and traditional consump- 
tion patters. 
Prices 

3. Do you see 1952 prices of 
your particular type and grade 
of shoes as higher, lower or 
about the same as 1951? (If 
higher or lower, by what percent?) 

Higher, 10%; lower, 21%; same, 
09%. 


More than two-thirds believe that 
juvenile shoe prices have about sta- 
bilized at levels of the last quarter 
of 1951. There may be some minor 
shifts of costs — but not enough to 
importantly disturb the current price 
structure. However, 21 percent see 
still lower prices — about five to 10 
percent lower. The small 10 percent 
voting “higher” believe that there'll 
be enough inflationary pressure next 
year to move prices up about 10 per- 
cent, with a few mentioning as high 
as 20-25 percent. 


Profits 

4. For 1952, do you fore- 
see your net profits as higher, 
lower or about the same as 
1951? (If higher or lower, by what 
percent? ) 

Higher, 14%; lower, 48%; same, 
38%. 

Nearly half say lower net profits. 


(Concluded on Page 129) 
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stop destroying your quality 


...With inferior threads that ruin your shoes 
as ruthlessly as “a bull in a china shop?’ Even if KB “a 
these threads are strong enough to sew with, 
they are too thick in diameter and bulk up in the 
lining...they require large needle holes that result 
in large, unsightly seams which harm 
your shoes’ appearance. Lacking elasticity, 


they refuse to “flex” in action, causing 
great strain on tlte seams and discomfort 
to the wearer...and subsequent 


damage to your reputation. 


\ 
SS 


Start employing hymo’ thread 


NYMO gives you everything you have a right 
to expect of shoe thread: Finer diameter making for smaller 
needle-holes and neater-seamed appearance, and reduced lining 
bulk...Greater strength to resist abrasion and everyday wear... 
A marked ability to withstand thread rot due to perspiration 
and tanning acids. NYMO’S “elasti-flex” seams, moreover, 
eliminate undue tearing strain on shoe leather. Processed 
by Belding Corticelli in a unique non-twist Monocord 
construction, NYMO is a nylon thread that is 
truly different...guaranteed to give your 


customers increased satisfaction through 
SEW IT... STRENGTHEN IT... STYLE IT WITH 


\Ai (Chilicellt 
THREADS FOR SHOEMAKING 
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Leather And Shoes’ 
FORECAST FOR ‘52 


Production 


1. Do you see 1952 produc; 
tion of your particular type of 
footwear as higher, lower or 
about the same as 1951? (If 
higher or lower, by what percent? )- 
Higher, 44%; lower, 6%; same, 
50%. 

Many of these producers ride the 
wave of “fads,” and hence their esti- 
mates vary much more widely than 
producers of conventional shoes. For 
F instance, the sudden popularity of 
rubber-canvas footwear last year 
(expected to be even higher in 1952). 
Yet, there are too many categories 
in this “Other Footwear” classifica- 
tion to consider them individually. 
Over-all, however, the feeling of this 
group is that output will tend up- 
ward, or at least hold its present line. 


Sales 


2. Do you see 1952 sales of 
your particular type of footwear 
as higher, lower or about the 


same as 1951? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent? ) 

Higher, 44%; lower, none; same, 
56%. 


Again, much more optimism than 


with regular shoe producers. Slipper 


makers and producers of athletic 
shoes tend toward more conservative 
estimates than the others. Most op- 
timistic, regarding all replies, are the 
rubber-canvas footwear makers. 


Prices 


3. Do you see 1952 prices of 
your particular type of shoes as 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 7%; lower, 66%; same, 
27%. 

Note the sharp difference in esti- 
mates between this group of pro- 
ducers and those making regular 
shoes. In short, a much larger per- 
centage here voting “lower” prices. 
However, as is known, there is usu- 





ally more “price flexibility” in some 
of these types, which allows for more 
adjustment than in conventional 
shoes. Most opinion sees the price 
reduction as small, around five per- 
cent, 10 at most. 


Profits 

4. For 1952, do you foresee 
your net profits as higher, lower 
or about the same as 1951? © (If 
higher or lower, by what percent? ) 

Higher, 19%; lower, 44%; same, 
37%. 

Again more-than-usual optimism. 
Whereas 19 percent see better profits, 
among the conventional shoe pro- 
ducers only about 12 percent see 
profits upward. Not a great differ- 
ence, but indicative of the more 
promising outlook felt by this group. 
As a whole, however, they’re up 
against the same problem of higher 
costs and taxes, and thus foresee 
lower net profits, or at least no better 
than last year. 

(Concluded on Page 130) 
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in sole leather that 
dives “barefoot comfort” 


“I hardly know I have ‘em on!’’ . . . When a shoe-wearer 
can say that, he’s enjoying true barefoot comfort — in the kind 
of shoes he will keep on buying. 


For this kind of comfort, leather soles that have been carefully 
selected and expertly tanned are absolutely essential. That’s why 
England Walton sole leathers — with their interlocking fibre-structure 
that assures proper ventilation, springy flexibility and gentle, 

firm support — are the most efficient soling material you can use. 





Comfort-wise and sales-wise, it always pays to specify 
England Walton quality sole leathers. 


BENDS, CUT SOLES AND SOLE LEATHERS 


BOSTON + CAMDEN + PEABODY - NEW YORK + ST.LOUIS - COLUMBUS - MILWAUKEE - LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO + ASHLAND, KY. - NEWPORT, TENN. + HAZELWOOD, N. C. 


ENGLAND WALTON owision, a.c.tawnence Learner co. ; 3 
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Leather And Shoes' 


FORECAST FOR '52 


Production 
1. How do -you see your 
reduction for 1952 — higher,” 
ower or about the same as’ 
1951? (If higher or lower, by 
hat percent?) 
Higher, 54% ;lower, 24%; 
2% 
’ Here is a solid expression of busi- 
hess confidence by the tanners of 
Bhoe leathers. In fact, of all the 
anufacturing groups in the indus- 
try, these shoe leather tanners com- 
rised the largest group estimating 
igher production for the year ahead. 
he estimates of production gains 
n from 10 to 25 percent, with 
ust as much strength in the higher 
racket as in the lower. But one- 
ourth of all these tanners see lower 
butput—from 10 to 20 percent lower 
*-while about the same number see 
No appreciable change. 


Sales 
How do you see your 


} 2. 
sales for 1952 — higher, lower 


same,” 


ealhers 


or about the same as 1951? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent? ) 

Higher, 59% 
13% 

These estimates follow closely the 
percentages given under production. 
However, the estimates on sales are 
more positive, fewer saying “same” 
and more saying “higher” or “lower.” 
However, the tenor of confidence 
continues strong, as with Question 
No. 1. Those voting “higher” esti- 
mate a 10-25 percent sales increase, 
while those estimating “lower” see 
a smaller change — about 10 per- 
cent. 


; lower, 28%; same, 


Prices 

3. How do you see your 
own prices for 1952—averaging 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1952? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 13%; lower, 67%; 
20° € 

This is the first time in the post- 
war years that LEATHER AND SHOES 


same, 


has conducted its annual “Forecast” 
survey that the majority of shoe 
leather tanners have predicted lower 
prices for the year ahead. Nearly 
two-thirds of these tanners see a 
price fall 10 to 20 percent (some 
as much as 30 percent) for shoe 
leathers as compared with 1951 aver- 
ages. This, of course, is predicated 
on the recent softness of the hide 
market, and expectation that no dras- 
tic changes in hide prices will occur 
during 1952. Also, the anticipation 
of lower hide ceilings (which actually 
occurred on Dec. 14, shortly after 
the survey was concluded) gave 
sound grounds for a lower level of 
leather prices in 1952. 


Profits 

4. For the coming year, do 
you foresee your net profits as 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent? ) 

Higher, 19%; lower, 49%; same, 
32% 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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DYESTUFFS FOR 


A full line of Acid, Direct and Basic 
dyestuffs standardized for leather 
and specifically recommended for 
chrome and vegetable tanned suede 
sheepskin for garments, millinery, 
bags, belts and shoes. 


Popular shades and standard colors 
X Uniform penetration 

X Excellent blending 

X High color value 

X Suede true to shade 

X Economical to use 


We maintain Technical Service Labo- 
ratories in New York and at our branch 
offices to give practical assistance in 
problems of applying color to leather 
Our nearest sales office will furnish any 
samples you desire. 





GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET * NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BUSTON © CHARLOTTE *© CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA © PORTLAND,ORE. © PROVIDENCE © SAN FRANCISCO 











For platforms sturdy 
a . yet feather-light 


Planning a platform shoe? You'll find the right 
platform for it among Armstrong's nine 
quality materials, Some are made of cork, light 
and resilient, yet strong enough to hold their 
shape under a tight wrap. Others, made 

of cork-and-rubber, are flexible and rugged. 





Because Armstrong materials are so easy 
to work with, they have an “in-the- 

shoe” cost that’s surprisingly low. Each 
sheet is precision cut to the gauge you 
specify. No “thicks and thins” upset 
production. Furthermore, every platform 
cuts cleanly and handles uniformly. 


We have the production capacity 
to keep you supplied on schedule. For 
working samples, just call your 
Armstrong representative or write 
Armstrong Cork Company, Shoe 
Products Dept., 8812 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. aN 





ARMSTRONG’S 
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Leather And Shoes’ _ 


FORECAST FOR ‘52 


Production 

1. How do you see your 
roduction for 1952 — higher, 
wer or about the same as 
951? (If higher or lower, by’ 
hat percent? ) 

Higher, 30%; lower, 18%; same, 

O- 

Though not as confident about the 
952 outlook as are the tanners of 
hoe leathers, these tanners as a 
hole see no cause for pessimism for 
e year ahead. Thirty percent see 
roduction upward—anywhere from 
ve to 20 percent, while more than 
alf see output as pretty well stabi- 

lized. The one-fifth estimating lower 


‘output see a drop of 10 to 15 percent. 


® 


550%. 


Sales 
2. How do you see sales for 
our type of leather in 1952— 
dng lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent? ) 


Higher, 29%; lower, 21%; same, 
8 























Sales outlook conforms quite 
closely with production outlook. One 
significant factor was commonly ex- 
pressed among this group: non- 
leather materials are driving a deeper 
wedge into leather’s markets here 
than in the shoe field—primarily be- 
cause these non-leather materials can 
adapt satisfactorily to the needs of 
many of these products (luggage, up- 
holstery, wallets, etc.). As one of 
these tanners expressed it, “If we can 
hold on to what we’ve got now, we'll 
be doing a good job. But it'll take 
some doing.” 


Prices 

3. How do you see your 
prices for 1952—higher, lower 
or about the same as 1951? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, none; lower, 83%; same, 
17%. 

An overwhelming vote for lower 


prices — lower by 10 to 20 percent, 
with a number estimating the drop 





from 20 to 30 percent. As one tan- 
ner commented, “And it’s the best 
thing that could happen to us. It'll 
improve leather’s competitive posi- 
tion a great deal—and just when we 
need it most.” The answer to lower 
leather prices, of course, is lower 
rawstock costs, plus lower hide and 
skin ceilings imposed in December. 


Profits 


4. For the coming year, do 
you foresee your profits as 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 


Higher, none; lower, 73%; same, 
27%. 


These tanners are much more em- 
phatic about a lower profit position 
next year than are the shoe leather 
tanners—only 49 percent of the latter 
seeing lower profits, as against 73 
percent for this group. And lower by 


(Concluded on Page 131) 
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Branches and direct 
connections in the principal 
markets throughout 
the world. 


Sewing the Indusing Since 1857 
JOHN ANDRESEN & CO., INC. 


ANDRESEN BUILDING « 8 EAST 36th St. « NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Cable Address: ANDRESEN—New York 
BOSTON OFFICE 10 HIGH STREET ©@® CHICAGO OFFICE 130 NO. WELLS ST. 
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THE TANNING INDUSTRY IS NOW USING MORE THAI! 


Ar “Extract City”’ in Port 
Allegany, Penna., every facility for 
the most comprehensive testing and 
analysis of tanning extracts and materials 
has been provided. American Extract Com- 
pany’s plant, recently enlarged for the third time 
since 1934, is staffed by a corps of technicians whose 
know-how on tanning problems is unsurpassed. 
These men, plus the most efficient laboratory equipment 
in the country, have but one objective . . . io help you get 
better results faster, more efficiently, and with greatest long- 
run economy. 
When you place your tanning materials and extract problems 
in our hands you can be sure of individualized attention that 
considers every phase of your situation, and be sure, too, of 
recommendations which will mean simplified operation in 
your plant and a better leather product. 
The fact that the tanning industry is now using more than 
6 million pounds of American Extract products each 
month is the best proof we can offer you that we are 
doing the kind of job you want done. 
Write us for complete details. 








Merica 
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MILLION POUNDS OF AMERICAN EXTRACT PRODUCTS EACH MONTH 


Thin is how 
CLM UL 
solves your proplems 












Mangrove Oak Blends 
Myrabalam AMEREX Special Bi 


Quebracho PRODUCTS Special 


Wattle Dry Dip 





Valonea and Barrentans Enzyme 
Sumac Tanning Materials Hemlock Blends Filler 


Extract Compan 


PORT ALLEGANY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Leather And Shoes' 
FORECAST FOR '52 


Sales 
1. How do you see 1952 
shoe sales for your own price 
lines—higher, lower or about 
the same as 1951? = (If higher or 
lower, by what percent? ) 
Higher, 15%; lower, 28%; 
57%. 
> Respectable restraint was the key- 
ote of the replies to this question, 
Though many expressed hope—and 


same, 


rhaps a little more —that 1952. 


‘would be better, they voted that busi- 
ness would be about the same as last 
year. A fourth were more pessimis- 
tic, voting “lower” (about five per- 
cent lower). Those voting “higher” 
believe the rise will be around 10 
percent. 
Prices 

2. How do you see retail 
oe prices for the year ahead— 
igher, lower or about the same 

1951? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent?) 





1%. 


4 Higher, 21% ; lower, 58% ; same, 


Quite significant here is the num- 
ber voting “lower.” The shoe manu- 
facturers, as a whole, do not foresee 
appreciably lower prices. Hence we 
can recognize here a “conflict” in 
thinking between maker and volume 
buyer—the latter maintaining an at- 
titude that prices will be lower—and 
indicating a possibility of his hold- 
ing off buying until he sees such 
prices. This could be a barometer 
of buyer price-resistance tendencies 


‘confronting the seller next year. 


Wholesalers’ belief is that next year 
will show a 5-10 percent retail price 
drop. 
Costs 
3. Compared with 1951, do 
ou think your costs will be 
igher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 
Higher, 71%; lower, 22% ; same, 
1%. 
Costs higher by five percent, pos- 
sibly up to 10. Many mentioned “in- 
flationary pressures” pushing up all 


costs, especially after mid-year. The 
one-fourth voting “lower” believes 
that the election year will bring pres- 
sure on costs (and hence prices) to 
hold the line to keep public resent- 
ment down. 


Profits 


4. For the year ahead, do 
you foresee your net profits as 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent?) 


Higher, 10%; lower, 63%; same, 
27%. 


Net profits five to 10 percent lower 
is the consensus. The old story- of 
the squeeze—higher costs and taxes 
on one side, pressure for lower prices 
on the other, with profits sand- 
wiched between. Moreover, most 
wholesalers do not foresee substan- 
tially increased sales volume to off- 
set the higher costs and lower prices 
to give a better net. 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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Many users of Carborundum: 
made abrasives have found it possible 
because of United service to save one or more ways 
through “Planned Purchasing.” 
While reviewing purchasing practices, United 
representatives have helped a number of buyers 


to: 
@ Simplify requirements 


© Buy more economically 
@ Carry less inventory 
© Get faster deliveries 


When you order abrasives made by CARBO- 
RUNDUM and serviced by UNITED, you ob- 


*"Carborundum”’ is the registered trademark of, and indicates 


UNITED SHOE MACH 





a 


tain product value plus the assistance of United 
representatives who know shoemaking abra- 
sives — and are well equipped to help with any 
finishing problems that may arise. 


Look into “Planned Pur- 
chasing” with United, and 
remember, an ample supply 
of standard items is avail- 
able for prompt shipment. 


? d by, The Carb 





INERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Leather And Shoes' 
FORECAST FOR '52 


Shoe Chat 


Sales 


1. How do you see 1952 shoe 
sales for your own price lines— 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 44%; lower, 6%; same, 
50%. 

There was a tone of confidence and 
aggressiveness in the replies to this 
question. Only a tiny minority sees 
a sales decline —a drop amounting 
to about five percent. But 44 percent 
sees a sales rise averaging about 10- 
15 percent, while half of the entire 
group sees no appreciable change. 


Prices 


2. How do you see retail shoe 
prices for the year ahead— 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 6%; lower, 339%; same, 
61%. 

Some hard, realistic thinking was 
expressed here. The gist: current or 
near-current retail prices will prevail 
throughout 1952. This is vitally im- 
portant to the buying temper of the 
chains — the feeling that prices are 


stabilized and hence it’s “safe” to 
buy now. Those who see lower prices 
expect still further cuts — perhaps 
around spring—of about 10 percent. 
The few voting “higher” were bank- 
ing upon inflationary pressures, es- 
pecially after June when the defense 
program swings into high gear. 


Costs 


3. Compared with 1951, do 
you think your costs will be 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 55%; lower, 23%; same, 
22%. 

Virtually everything was cited as 
going up—taxes, rents, wages, adver- 
tising, postage, etc. Not much — 
about five percent. But those citing 
“same” or “lower” feel that the same 
price-resistance affecting them will in 
turn affect the sources of their own 
costs, thus ‘preventing increases and 
in some few instances inspiring small 
declines, 


Profits 


4. For the year ahead, do 
you foresee your net profits as 
higher, lower or about the same 


SHOES SHOES | —| 





as 1951? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 12%; lower, 33%; same, 
55%. 

Because so many in the shoe chains 
group believe that sales will gain next 
year, they expect a better showing 
on net profit by virtue of increased 
volume. Slightly more than half see 
the picture essentially the same — 
that while there will be some boost 
in costs, particularly taxes, added 
sales volume will balance _ this. 
Twelve percent feels that despite 
costs and price squeezes, there'll be 
enough business rise to give about a 
five percent profit increase. 


Inventories 


5. As of right now, would 
you say your inventories are 
about normal, above or below 
normal? 

Normal, 61%; above, 39%; be- 
low, none. 

Nearly two-thirds of the chains 
have normal inventories—a healthy 
sign. Though the chains, like every- 


(Concluded on Page 132) 
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Leather And Shoes' 


FORECAST FOR '52 


Sales 


1. How do you see 1952 sales 
for your own price lines — 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 40%; lower, 20%; same, 

%. 

Anticipation of better business 
next year is strong among this group. 
Forty percent see improved sales—- 
most of the estimates at 10 percent. 
The same percentage see no appre- 
ciable change — “but at least no 
worse.” Twenty percent see a mild 
fall — around five percent drop. 
Most frequent reason given: “When 
all the taxes and cost-of-living items 
are extracted, there'll be less left for 
shoes — except basic needs.” 


Prices 


2. How do you see retail shoe 
prices for the year ahead — 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, none; lower, 50%; same, 
50%. 

This is the natural aftermath of 
the wave of price reductions (at fac- 


tory level) that has occurred in the 
last quarter of 1951. These cuts, of 
course, will obviously be reflected in 
lower retail prices (five to 15 per- 
cent) next year. But 50 percent says 
there'll be no appreciable change 
from current levels. Rising retailer 
overhead would have necessitated 
higher mark-ups, so the factory price 
reductions merely kept things in bal- 
ance —- meaning no change in retail 
prices next year. Also, some retailers 
feel that the factory price cuts simply 


take the squeeze off their own profits. 


Costs 


3. Compared with 1951, do 
you think your costs will be 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 15%; lower, 159%; same, 
70%. 

There is strong feeling that costs, 
like prices, have tended to stabilize 
at present levels. Mild changes in 
various costs, upward or downward, 
but balancing out even in the end. 
Those citing higher or lower costs 
ahead believe that the change will 
not amount to more than five percent 
either way. 


Profits 


4. For the year ahead, do 
you foresee your net profits as 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 28%; lower, 45%; same, 
27%. 

The tendency, as with all branches 
of the industry, is to see net profits 
as lower — between five and 10 per- 
cent lower. A portion of this is justi- 
fied, largely because of higher taxes, 
but a portion appears to be sheer 
pessimism. Note, for example, the 
contradiction with so many voting 
higher sales and no change in costs. 
This should give more flexibility for 
profits. Those voting “higher”. or 
“same” appear to be more consistent 
with their other forecasts on sales 
and costs. 


Inventories 


5. As of right now, would 
you say your inventories are 
about normal, above or below 
normal? 

Normal, 38%; above, 43%; be- 
low, 19%. 


| Coneluded on Page 126) 
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THIELE SENT US 
TO SAY. 
THEY HOPE YOUR WILL BE MERRY 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY AND FULL OF GOOD CHEER 
AND THAT YOU HAVE 
A HAPPY PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR. 


TANNERS OF 
SPORTING GOODS AND ELK I. 
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Leather And Shoes’ 


FORECAST FOR '52 


Sales 

1. How do you see your 
sales for 1952 — higher, lower 
or about the same as 1951? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent? ) 
Higher, 20%; lower, 47%; same,’ 
ft 


%. 


There is a remarkably strange de- _ 


ree of pessimism expressed with this 
roup, sales-wise. Note that 47 per- 
nt sees lower sales — as compared 
ith-only 11 percent seeing lower 
les among the shoe supplies branch. 
ne particular comment may under- 
ore the pessimism: “Shrinking 
pply sales are inevitable with a 
hrinking destination of consumption 
tanning industry).” However, one- 
ird is willing to settle for 1951’s 
vel of sales, while 20 percent see 
‘ood reason for better sales in a gen- 
rally better year expected for the 
ather industry in 1952. 


Prices 
2. How do you see prices 
or your particular type of prod- 
cts for 1952—higher, lower or 


about the same as 1951? (If 
higher or lower, by what percent? ) 

Higher, 33%; lower, 7%; same, 
60%. 

More than half see prices standing 
pat, with no appreciable change. A 
belief that some semblance of stabil- 
ity now exists in solid form, supports 
this belief. However, one-third feels 
that such things as anticipated chem- 
ical and metals shortages will put 
inflationary stress on prices, forcing 
them up to ceilings, or at least higher 
than at present. The rise in prices 
with this group is estimated at around 
10 percent. 

Costs 

3. How do you see your 
costs for the year ahead—higher, 
lower or about the same as 
1951? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent?) 

Higher, 93%; lower, none; same, 
1%. 

Here is one sound reason why only 
seven percent estimated lower prices 
for next year — the overwhelming 














vote for higher costs (higher by five 
to 10 percent, in some instances 15 
to 20 percent). Note, also that there 
is no general optimism about sales 
ahead. Hence, it wraps up like this: 
higher costs, no appreciable gain in 
sales volume—indicating “need” for 
firmer prices to avoid red ink. 


Profits 


4. For 1952, do you foresee 
your net profits as higher, lower 
or about the same as 1951? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent? ) 

Higher, none; lower, 80%; same, 
20%. 

Here again rings that tone of resig- 
nation to a somewhat depressing year 
in terms of net gains. This group 
was the only one in the shoe and 
leather industry in which not one 
respondent saw improved profit posi- 
tion next year. Most of the 80 per- 
cent estimating lower profits figured 
the decline at about 10 percent, some 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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Prrimat resins are enduringly flexible. As components 
of water finish systems, they impart toughness along 
with water and scuff resistance as well as improved 
filling and leveling qualities. As a base coat for 
subsequent lacquer coatings, Primat finishes pro- 
vide excellent adhesion and improve stability over 


wide temperature changes. 


Full technical information on Prat resins for the asking. 
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and in principal foreign countries. 
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Leather And Shoes' 
FORECAST FOR '52 


Sales 


1. How do you see your sales 
for 1952 —higher, lower or 
about the same as 1951? = (If 
higher or lower, by what percent?) 

Higher, 69%; lower, 11%; 
20%. 


There is a strong confidence ex- 


ressed in the sales outlook. Not 


nly better business, but by a sub- - 


tantial 10-20 percent margin of gain, 
ith quite a number in the 20-30 
rcent estimate. The reasoning ex- 
ressed is sound: shoe manufactur- 
rs’ inventories of materials and sup- 
lies have long been held at low lev- 
ls due to sluggish shoe production. 
mproved shoe production outlook 
ow means replenishing skeletal 
tocks. Same with equipment and 
»me machinery —the hedging on 
urchases over the last six-seven 
onths may now show a break in 
e delayed action. 


Prices 


How do you see your 


s 2. ) 
Drices for 1952—higher, lower 


same, 


or about the same as 1951? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent? ) 

Higher, 18%; lower, 5%; same, 


« 
4 /O- 


There is an interesting contrast 
with these estimates and those of 
shoe manufacturers regarding mate- 
rials and supplies. Shoe producers 
see (or hope for?) lower prices— 
that is, a respectable 35-45 percent 
of them. But the suppliers say here 
that current prices will stand pat, 
while 18 percent see a slight rise 
of about five percent in some items. 
The overwhelming view: current 
prices will about hold their levels. 


Costs 


3. How do you see your costs 
for the year ahead — higher, 
lower or about the same as 
1951? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 74%; lower, 5%; same, 
21%. 


The large majority see their costs 


up five to 10 percent, while a good 
minority in this group sees costs up 
as much as 15-20 percent. However, 
no price runaway because of contro!s 
on metals, chemicals, etc., essential 
to so many of these shoe supplies 
and materials. Overhead and labor 
costs, however, are expected to show 
“inevitable” creeping up. In _ the 
“same” group, some cited the elec- 
tion year and “forceful” suppression 
of higher costs and prices that could 
have political repercussions on bal- 
lots. 


Profits 


4. For 1952, do you foresee 
your net profits as higher, lower 
or about the same as 195]? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 

Higher, 16%; lower, 59%; 
25%. 

Though three-fifths see lower net 
profits (five to 15 percent lower), 
the size of this group is not as large 
as with other branches of the indus- 
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try. Conversely, those estimating 
higher profits is a bit larger than 
in other branches. Summed up, 
the suppliers expect to tighten their 
belts a bit, both hoping and expect- 
ing that a gain in volume will coun- 
teract too big a bite out of profits. 


Shortages 

5. Do you foresee any short- 
ages of basic or raw materials 
that will affect your production 
in 1952? If so, please specify 
which materials. 

Yes, 26%; no, 74%. 

As a whole, no serious shortages 
will occur to act as monkey wrenches 
in the shoe production line. How- 
ever, a variety of items will be avail- 
able in reduced amounts, thus ham- 
pering easy delivery or compliance 
with full demand. Those cited are 
as follows: 

Steel, brass, copper, bronze, alu- 
minum, sulphur, beads and rhine- 
stones, scrap sole leather, rawhide, 
waxes and cork, motor, paper and 
leather base paper. 


Controls 

6. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price controls or al- 
locations, as affecting your 
products, should be continued 
through 1952? 

Yes, 33%; no, 67%. 

There is stronger sentiment for 
maintenance of controls within this 
group than with any other in the 
shoe and leather industry. This is 
rationalized by the fact that this 
group is dealing with items more 
directly essential to the defense pro- 
gram (metals, chemicals, etc.), and 
hence the greater possibility of infla- 
tionary pressures being applied. 
However, on principles, and also on 
the basis of current supply and de- 
mand, the majority feels that controls 
and allocations aren’t necessary and 
should be discontinued. 

7. In your sales promotion 
efforts for the year ahead, do 
you plan to step them up, re- 
duce them, or keep them about 
the same as in 1951? 

Up, 49% ; down, 3% ; same, 48%. 

The overwhelming consensus: 
“This is no time to let down.” Those 
who have been all-out in their pro- 
motional efforts in 1951 will con- 
tinue the pace, while those who feel 
they can extend themselves a bit 
more plan to do so. Everywhere in 
the replies was expressed the con- 
scious need of grubbing hard for 
improved sales and competitive posi- 
tion. ; 

— END — 
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Leather And Shoes' 
FORECAST FOR '52 


Sales 

1. How do you see sales of 
hides and skins for 1952 — 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 25%; lower, 50% ; same, 

Cs 

There is a feeling of necessary 
belt-tightening among most of this 
group. Those voting “lower” expect 
prices to decline from 10 to 20 per- 
cent below 1951 averages. This con- 
forms to the thinking among tanners, 
too. Half of the hide and skin group 
see lower prices—l0 to 15 percent 
lower. The one-fourth seeing higher 
sales expect a rise of five to 10 per- 
cent—a rise tending to take effect 
after the first quarter. 


Prices 
2. How do you see hide and 
skin prices for 1952—averaging 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 


Higher, 1%; lower, 91%; same, 
8%. 


The anticipated lower ceilings, plus 
no appreciable demand, leads to the 
inevitable conclusion expressed. The 
estimates break down as follows on 
specific items: 

Cattlehides: Higher, none; lower, 
100% (a drop of 10-25%); same, 
none. 

Calf and Kip: Higher, none; 
lower, 100% (decline of five to 
25% ); same, none. 

Goat and Kid: Higher, none; 
lower, 83% (lower by 10-20%); 
same, 17%. 

Sheep: Higher, none; lower, 83% 
(lower by 10-15%); same, 17%. 

Others: Higher, 3%; lower, 93% 
(lower by 10-15%); same, 4%. 


Rawstock 

3. How do you foresee the 
rawstock outlook for 1952 for 
domestic and foreign supply— 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent? ) 

Domestic: Higher, 77%; lower, 
6%; same, 17%. 

Foreign: Higher, 8% ; lower, 42% ; 
same, 50%. 


Average for domestic and foreign 
combined: Higher, 43%; lower, 
24% ; same, 33%. 


Costs 
4. How do you see your 
costs for 1952 — higher, lower 
or about the same as 1951? 
(If higher or lower, by what per- 
cent?) 


Higher, 78%; lower, 18% ; same, 
At, 
¢ 


The large majority see costs up- 
ward—by about eight percent. One- 
fifth, however, see a costs drop of 
around five percent. 


Profits 


i 


5. For the year ahead, do — 


you foresee your profits as 
higher, lower or about the same 
as 1951? (If higher or lower, 
by what percent?) 

Higher, 4%; lower, 79%; same, 
17%. 

Hide and skin men are pretty grim 
about this topic, the large majority 
foreseeing a drop of 10 to 25 per- 


(Concluded on Page 115) 
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TO ECONOMY 


AND BETTER 


When retailers are demanding better quality and 
inconsistently insisting on a lower price for it—then 
is the time to turn to Lynn Innersole, manufacturer 
and distributor of one of the largest diversified lines 
of Platforms, Wedges, and Innersoling in America! 


Every year, more and more shoe manufacturers 
learn that Lynn Innersole keeps ahead of the field 
with its experiments on new materials — from the 
best of which it manufactures platforms, wedges, 
innersoles, and other shoe parts that are technically 
right, always dependable, and lowest in price. Eight 

lants in this country and Canada deliver what is 
ght when it is needed. 


Lynn cork platforms — uniform in density and 
gage — hold a clean-cut edge, and stitch or cement 
equally well. For the best in innersoling use 
“Lynfiex" Saturated Innersoles—the utmost in flexi- 
bility. For lower-priced shoes, use our “Lynco" 
innersoles. And for non-breaking wedges, use ours, 
made of waterproof fibre, which can be nailed, 
stitched, or cemented, speeding output. 


LYNN INNERSOLE CO. 


119 BRAINTREE ST. 
ALLSTON, MASS. 
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Leather And Shoes' 
FORECAST FOR '52 


Labor Onitlook, 


—THE SHOE INOUSTRY 


Boot and 
Shoe Workers 
Union, AFL 


“wait and see” policy will 
| dominate all plans for the 
coming year made by the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union, AFL repre- 
sentative in the shoe industry, ac- 
cording to John J. Mara, president. 

This does not imply that the union 
will sit back and await developments 
throughout the year. Rather it will 
follow a fairly well-defined program 
which will stress wage and fringe 
benefits increases. 

However, Mara has not committed 
the union to any definite demands 
on shoe manufacturers as a whole. 
The union will seek general increases 
during 1952 but these will be deter- 
mined as much by the area in which 
sought as well as needs of the 
moment. 

It is this last condition that holds 
the attention of BSWU in laying plans 
for the next few months. As Mara 
puts it, the shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry should show quite an improve- 
ment in sales and production during 
1952. How much of an improvement 
will determine the increased benefits 
the union will seek for its workers. 

The AFL has experienced the same 
troubles with its membership as has 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO. Bad times in the shoe industry 
has sharply curtailed employment 
and the union is concerned with hold- 
ing its unemployed members in the 
shoe industry, much less in the union. 

The union still claims a member- 
ship of 50,000 workers employed in 
shoe factories over the country. Few, 
if any, have left its ranks during 
1951. Yet the danger always exists 

(Concluded on Page 125) 
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The Brotherhood 
of Shoe and 
Allied Craftsmen 


ARLE F. SNOW, president of the 

Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen, Brockton independent 
union, is not as optimistic as the 
heads of the CIO and AFL shoe 
unions over shoe industry prospects 
for 1952. As a consequence, the 
union is somewhat more cautious in 
planning its program for next year. 

Brockton, as Snow points out, is a 
specialized case in the shoe industry. 
Devoted largely to the making of 
hetter-grade men’s shoes, it has been 
experiencing rougher and rougher 
times in the past six months. Although 
the shoe industry overall was hit 
by the production and sales slump 
which began in May 1951, Brockton 
men’s shoe manufacturers were 
among the hardest hit. 

Area factories had expected good 
pairage from Army and Navy con- 
tracts during 1951 would tide them 
over the rougher spots. However, 
few contracts found their way to 
Brockton after late Spring and only 
one factory there was successful in 
the recent bidding for over a million 
pairs of Army combat boots. 

Though business has picked up in 
recent weeks, it is still slow in gath- 
ering momentum and Brockton man- 
ufacturers are in a difficult position 
financially. The fact must naturally 
temper any union plans for increased 
wages and benefits. 

The Brotherhood now claims some 
6,500 member shoe workers em- 
ployed in approximately 60 plants in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
Most of these are concentrated in 
the Brockton area. 

(Concluded on Page 125) 


United Shoe 
Workers of 
America, ClO 


I NLESS military shoe procurement 
) proves much larger than ex- 
pected, 1952 may prove a difficult 
year for shoe unions. This is the 
feeling of top officials of United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO. 

The reasons for this seemingly 
pessimistic attitude of USWA lead 
ers stem from three major factors 
confronting the shoe industry today: 

1. Shoe production in 1952 may 
fall behind 1951 totals; certainly be- 
low the 512 million pairs produced 
in 1950. This will certainly affect 
the attitude of shoe manufacturers 
toward workers’ demands for higher 
wages and additional benefits. 

2. Full-time employment in shoe 
factories is still distressingly low. 
This is due chiefly to general eco- 
nomic conditions rather than any 
disagreements between management 
and labor. Thus, a major problem for 
CIO will be to hold its membership 
at present levels, 

3. The cost of living is still rising, 
with food at a new all-time high in 
prices. Pressure from CIO members 
for higher wages will increase despite 
any lack of business that may occur 
within the shoe industry. Thus, man- 
agement may privately acknowledge 
the justice of higher wages but be in 
no financial position to go along with 
them. 

Union officials will thereby face 
one of the tightest squeezes they have 
yet encountered. Employment of 
union shoe workers will remain pre- 
carious until the expected upswing in 
production and sales. Yet shoe work- 


‘Concluded on Page 125) 
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Leather And Shoes’ 


FORECAST FOR '52 


ERHAPS the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the Defense Production 
ogram is that the further it pro- 
ses, the less anyone seems to 
w about it. Despite the fact that 
program, with all it implies in the 
y of price and wage controls and 
ds allocated, is almost a year old 
practice, its direction today is 
n more vague than it was a year 
. This is particularly true as it 
lies to the hide and skin, leather 
shoe industry. _ 

uriously enough, the $64-plus tax 
stion for 1952 is even simpler 
n it was 1951. Although it con- 
s the same specific subject—con- 
ls—it is no longer tempered by 
immediate specter of supply 
rtages, a condition that menaced 
leather and shoe industry at this 

e last year. 
s 1952 approaches, the problem 
supply no longer dominates the 
ne. Domestic hide and skins are 
in plentiful supply, give promise of 
continuing so. Foreign supplies 
should at least equal their 1951 totals. 
There are no distinct shortages 
ahead in tanning materials and shoe 
supplies. All this, of course, is predi- 
cated on the condition “short of war.” 
In addition, the inflationary trend 
appears to have been checked—tem- 
porarily, at least. With few com- 
modities selling presently at ceilings, 
price controls have lost much of their 

meaning. 

Still, controls linger and, as such, 
must be considered in any analysis 
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By Carl F. Morrison 
‘Washington Editor, Leather and Shoes 


_ of the outlook for 1952. This brings 


to the forefront the nature of official 
thinking and policies in Washington 
as it concerns the general outlook for 
controls and supplies in the leather 
and shoe industry. 

A year ago, the answers would 
have been reasonably simple to find. 
Today, the situation is far more dif- 
ficult. The reasons are twofold: 

1. The new Truman code of 
“secrecy” in Government depart- 
ments has put an effective gag on Ad- 
ministration officials, even allows 
them to play “dumb” at will. 

2. Officials concerned with the in- 
dustry profess not to know the an- 
swers themselves. 

Take Military Orders 

Take, for example, the question of 
shoes for the military services. Last 
year, Government officials forecast a 
reasonably accurate figure of some 
22 million pairs of boots and shoes 
to be ordered in 1951. Latest Wash- 
ington estimates now place this fig: 
ure at 25 million. Yet when this 
writer tried to obtain even a vague 
idea of the pairage needed in 1952 
for all services and possibly by each 
branch, he was scolded for seeking 
information that would be useful to 
an enemy. 

The two most direct statements on 
the procurement picture to date were 
made late in Oct. 1951 at the Fail 
Convention of the Tanners’ Council 
in Chicago. There, Daniel J. Danahy, 
chief of the Office of Procurement, 
Munitions Board, said officials “know 
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the requirements for specific items 
affecting the leather and shoe indus- 
try, but this information is trans- 
mitted to us as classified informa- 
tion.” 

Danahy admitted that the industry 
should be “made aware” of defense 
demands in order to plan its require- 
ments but said experience had taught 
the Government that “when require- 
ments became known to the industry, 
they had a decided effect upon the 
market, either up or down.” Thus, 
the industry must go ahead blind- 
folded. 

The best that Danahy could do was 
state that military shoe buying in 
the first half of 1952 would be less 
than in the last six months of 1951. 

At the same meeting, Edward L. 
Drew, Tanners’ Council economist, 
predicted “substantially less mili- 
tary shoe production in 1952, with 
a decline of “perhaps 10 million 
pairs.” This would bring 1952 mili- 
tary footwear orders down to a total 
of 12-15 million pairs. It is this “un- 
official” figure that the shoe industry 
must accept in planning its require- 
ments for the coming year. 

The same discouraging roadblock 
exists at present in the Office of Price 
Stabilization. Here is the hub of the 
controls wheel, the center of the wage 
and price controls stage. Yet there is 
little information forthcoming on 
what lies ahead for 1952 except that 
controls will stand, possibly tighten 
a bit. OPS officials will confirm 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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FORMULAS which are carried out with top-grade 
raw materials and careful controls, are responsible 
for the uniformity and dependability of MARTIN 
DENNIS chemicals for the leather industry. But in 
the application of these chemicals in the tannery 
nothing takes the place of experience. For tanning 
is as much art as science. 

That’s why we stress our own 57-year experience 
in the leather field, in addition to the quality of 
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salesmen but experienced technicians with both 
chemical and tanning training. They—and their 
predecessors for 57 years—have bumped up 
against all kinds of tanning problems. What they’ve 
learned is available to you. 

This experience is one more reason for selecting 
your needs from our five types of TANOLIN,* our 
complete line of fat liquors, oils and greases; and 
our alkali chemicals, supplied by our parent con- 
cern, DiaMoND ALKALI COMPANY. +® 
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National 
Shoe Manufacturers 
Association 


W. W. Stephenson 


Executive Vice-President 


SAN industry, we seem to have the peculiar knack of 
A going too fast or too slow; either producing more shoes 
than we need or not enough. Despite; the stability of our 
retail market, we for years have created internal periods 
of boom and depression. This tendency has been particu- 
larly pronounced during the past twelve months. 

The stability of the retail business has been clearly 
demonstrated even during the past few months when busi- 
ness at the manufacturing and wholesale levels has been 
in one of its periodic states of depression. It is well recog- 
nized and fully borne out by production figures that during 

e fall, winter and spring of 1950-51 we were making 

oes faster than they were sold at retail. Actually, the 

creased production during this period was substantially 
ore than reflected by the published figures. The Bureau 

f Census recently announced that production in 1950 was 

1 million pairs higher than was previously reported by 

e Department of Commerce. Some of the mystery which 

as surrounded increased inventories may be removed by 

e “discovery” of such a substantial quantity of shoes 

hich-had not been taken into account when production 

nd sales figures were being analyzed. 

Had we followed our historic cycle of making too many 

nd too few, the pendulum should have swung sharply to 

e right in about October of this year, with production 

ing stepped up to offset the period of low production 

rough which we had just gone. Several unusual in- 
uences, however, exerted themselves to delay the swing. 
rimary among these has been price uncertainty. Shoe 
etailers have refrained from placing orders in the hope 
nd expectation of lower prices. Similarly, shoe manu- 
lacturers have run down leather inventories; and tanners, 
the absence of bookings, have bought hides only spar- 
ingly and in quantities necessary to meet a curtailed 
demand. 

Since hides have a tendency to accumulate regardless of 
demand, prices have sagged, and the whole cycle has been 
maintained on a downward trend. In the meantime, the 
retail shoe business has gone merrily along at a rate which 
can be considered normal, with consumers buying the shoes 
they need and want apparently oblivious of the internal 
ups and downs of the industry. We can assume, therefore, 
that shoe production during recent months has been in- 
sufficient to meet retail demand, and that sooner or later, 
the turn must come with the result that the downward cycle 
referred to above will be reversed. 

Nineteen fifty-two, therefore, should start off as a good 
year and remain good only to the extent that excesses are 
avoided and that production and prices are kept in reason- 
able balance with consumption. 
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Tanners’ 
Council of 
America 


Irving R. Glass 


Executive Vice-President 


HE beginning of 1952 rings down the curtain or one of 

the most extraordinary years the tanning industry has 
ever experienced. 

Two factors were specifically responsible for the comet- 
like course of markets. The first, that a new defense pro- 
gram was bound to create conditions similar #0 World 
War II. Hence, virtually all segments of industry and 
trade rushed the market ball on the premise that possession 
of merchandise in abnormal quantities would be indispens- 
able for future operation. : 

A second factor marks the direct responsibility of mili- 
tary procurement policy for the confusion and the ills of 
the leather and shoe industries. Before the year was over, 
military purchasing had diminished to a rate of less than 
one-third the pace indicated at the beginning of the vear. 

As 1952 opens, the markets in leather and leather- 
consuming industries have begun to seek out a sounder 
long-range basis which in some degree will define future 
normalcy. The direct implication for coming months ‘is 
the opening of an area in which greater confidence can be 
found by tanners and leather-consuming industries. | 

Against the new background at the end of 1951 the vari- 
ous facts of supply and demand can be viewed with new 
perspective. On the demand side the industry can recog- 
nize the limited scope of military requirements. However, 
potential civilian demand is enlarged. Shoe production 
in the past eight months has been curtailed as severely as 
in any year on record. Actual consumption at retail has 
shown no such decline so that inventories have unques- 
tionably been drawn down. Shoe stocks could not have 
been grossly abnormal to begin with and, therefore, aggre- 
gate shoe inventories probably conform to whatever stand- 
ard of normalcy or even sub-normalcy is now applicable. 

The outlook for supply is distinctly favorable. A large 
increase in the cattle population augurs a material gain 
in domestic cattlehide and calfskin supplies during the 
coming year. Sheep and lamb flocks have begun to grow 
and while the increase in slaughter may not be pronounced, 
it will mark a change from the downward trend of recent 
years. Foreign markets continue subject to the vagaries 
of currency and artificial trade barriers. Nevertheless, the 
potential flow of foreign hides and skins to this country 
should be favorable. 

In the past it was generally assumed that the operation 
of supply and demand could almost automatically be 
relied upon to assure the absorption and consumption of 
a by-product raw material supply. Many tanners are now 
aware that the functioning of supply and demand must be 
aided in modern industrial competition by communicating 
the merits of leather to their customers and to consumers 
in order to maintain preference and priority of desire for 
leather. To that end, the promotion and advertising of 
leather has been conducted and is being developed on a 
basis which should enhance the volume and profitability 
of the tanning, manufacturing and retailing industries. 
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St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers 
Association 


Arthur H. Gale 


Secretary 


F concern to St. Louis manufacturers is the stead- 

ily diminishing proportion of the consumer dollar 
being spent for footwear. In 1950, the consumer spent 
22 percent less of his income for shoes than in 1929. Last 
year’s purchases of clothing amounted to six times the 
consumer expenditure for shoes as against a ratio of 41% 
to 1 in 1929. These figures must be recognized as con- 
clusively indicative of a trend—a trend which must be 
checked if the industry as a whole is to prosper. 

Member firms of the St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation account for approximately 96 percent of the shoes 
produced in the St. Louis area, and Association produc- 
tion figures for the first nine months of this year indicate 
that this market will probably show a loss in output of 
about eight percent for the calendar year. 

Since 75 percent of the shoes made by members of the 
Association are branded and nationally advertised, it 
would appear that the epidemic of retail promotions of 
low-priced, unbranded merchandise has to some extent 
affected the sale of well-established lines. Nearly all manu- 
facturers of branded soft goods have undergone a like 
experience, and St. Louis shoe men do not regard this 
slump as symptomatic of a trend to low-end merchandise. 
Recent adjustments will go a long way toward reversing 
this situation. 

Referring to prices, with the shoe industry facing higher 
costs and additional wage increases, it is difficult to en- 
vision further price cuts in the face of such an unfavorable 
profit position. 

Scanning the brighter side of the scene, the reception 
accorded St. Louis lines at the National Shoe Fair was 
highly gratifying. Although bookings were not heavy, a 
consensus of our members indicates that more St. Louis- 
made shoes were sold at Chicago last month than in any of 
the five preceding years. From what we have been able to 
ascertain, the volume of orders booked at subsequent 
regional shows has been highly satisfactory to the ma- 
jority of our novelty manufacturers. Fall retail business 
held up fairly well through the month of October and the 
inventory picture at retail appears more favorable for 
Spring selling. 

Mr. Frank P. Wolff, Vice President of Stix, Baer and 
Fuller, in a speech before the Association recently, said: 


“Our forecast for expected shoe sales for the first 
half of 1952 shows the following figures: Women’s 
shoes, a decrease of 2% for the first quarter, but an 
increase of 8% for the second quarter; for children’s 
shoes, minus 5% for the first quarter and a plus 7% 
for the second quarter.” 


Let us hope that the Stix, Baer and Fuller economist 
will continue to bat nearly 1,000 in the forecasting league. 
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New England 
Shoe and Leather 
Association 


Maxwell Field 


Executive Secretary 


T THE close of 1951, one of the poorest years experi- 
enced by shoe manufacturers and retailers, only slight 
improvement can be foreseen for the first half of 1952. 
Shoe output and store sales during the first quarter next 
year are hardly expected to keep pace with the high figures 
,witnessed in the first quarter of this year. A gain—up to 
‘five percent—should result in the second quarter, both 
because of a later Easter next year and poorer business 
recorded in the second quarter of the current year. 

Total 1951 output, we estimate now, should amount to 
approximately 470 million pairs, which includes some 
20 million pairs of military shoes. If this estimate is 
valid, then our decline in civilan shoes will equal close to 
60 million pairs, which is a most substantial drop. 

The 1950 shoe output of 512 million pairs was the sec- 
ond highest total in history, and created excess inventories 
among manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers that have — 
not been satisfactorily adjusted to this day. This over- 
production resulted from excess purchases by retailers 
who attempted to build up inventories after the outbreak of 
the Korean War and “beat the gun” on higher prices. 

Second, consumer expenditures for shoes dropped in | 
1950 to the lowest levels of the post-war period, were even 
poorer in 1951, particularly from March on. 

Third, the “psychological” restraint by shoe buyers 
against normal forward purchases, due to their fears that 
factory shoe prices may not yet be at the lowest levels for _ 
the season or that the public will continue to delay buying 
shoes because of higher taxes and increased living costs: 
or that a truce in Korea might result in curtailment of the 
rearmament program and a business recession. 

The 400-odd manufacturers in New England continue 
to produce one-third of the nation’s footwear. In 1950, 
shoe production in Massachusetts, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire totaled 168,567,000 pairs, and shipments of 167,616,- 
000 pairs were valued at $554,796,000. Current estimates 
of 1951 output for New England approximate 153 million 
pairs, which includes military types. 

A conservative forecast for total 1952 shoe output would 
equal 485 million pairs, with approximately 10 millions 
for the military. Consumption of shoes should exceed the 
475 million pair production level, as retailers continue 
their efforts to reduce store inventories. 

New England’s share of the industry’s output in 1952 
is expected to be maintained at the one-third ratio cited 
above, for a total exceeding 162 million pairs. 

The shoe industry’s major problem continues to be the 
need for a progressive program, based on research, to 
increase consumer expenditures for shoes. Per capita shoe 
consumption this year dropped below 3 pairs, to levels 
not witnessed since the early 30’s. Every company in every 
branch of the industry is adversely-affected by these trends. 
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wants the com- 

fort and long lasting 

good looks that depend on the char- 

acter and quality of the “hidden parts” of your 
shoes. Genuine “New-Flex” and “Kutwel” 


pigskin gives your customers the fpotwear satis- 


faction that brings them back for more. 


@ INNERSOLES are the foundation “of shoe 
service and comfort when they are made of 
Kiefer's genuine flexible, tough pigskin that 


allows the foot to “breathe” as it walks. 


@ COUNTERS keep the trim black lines of 
smart footwear looking good through long serv- 
ice if they are made of punishment-taking pig- 
skin with the quality tanned in by the Kutwel 


process of tanning. 


@ WELTING is a basic part of footwear con- 
struction—a part on which the whole “frame” 
ofthe shoe depends under the stress of daily 
wear. Careful manufacturers don’t take chances 
—they use genuine pigskin welting from the 


Kiefer tannery. 


Write for Convincing Samples. 


Edgar S. Kiefer 
Tanning Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Sales Offices: Chicago, 223 W. Lake St.; 
Boston, 42 Lincoln St. 
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Association of 
Shoe Chain 
Stores 


Frank J. Schell 
President 


THE six weeks since retail volume distributors of foot- 

wear formulated their spring 1952 merchandising plans, 
they have found basis for confirming their judgment that 
prospects are bright for continued increases in dollar and 
pairage sales. 

About two months ago when we attempted to analyze 
the then conditions for the purpose of predicting the type 
of retail activity that would occur at the Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, it was found that inventories were com- 
ing into balance, that the pace of retail activity had turned 
upward and that merchandise costs had softened. 

Reading these internal industry signposts against the 
general economic background, volume shoe retailers began 
planning for dollar increases of about 10 percent and some- 
what larger percentage-wise gains in pairage sales. The 
broad economic factors referred to include the expectation 
of peak defense spending occurring at some point during 
the first half of 1952, continued high employment, and 
tightness in supply of big-ticket items with strategic ma- 
terial content. 

Within the industry, developments of the past month 
seem to indicate that our thinking has been correct so far. 
Retail sales have continued satisfactorily. Inventories of 
shoes on the shelves of volume distributors are at their low 
point for the year, and factory shoe prices certainly have 
declined further. 

While most of the reductions in shoe manufacturers’ 
prices are, of course, attributable to softening costs of shoe- 
making materials, it is also unquestionably true that con- 
sumer price-consciousness, which shoe retailers were the 
first to notice, has now become recognized by all levels 
of the industry. 

It seems certain that consumers will be offered outstand- 
ing shoe values in 1952. Furthermore, the diversity of style 
and color will be greater than anything offered in more 
than ten years. In women’s dress shoes $5 and $6 will be 
important price points with the consumer finding excep- 
tionally complete assortments. In casual shoes the impor- 
tant points will be $3 and $4 and in men’s dress shoes $7, 
$8 and $9. 

For the shoe retailers it will not be all smooth sailing, 
however. Comparative sales figures in the early months 
of 1952 may not appear “sensational” since retailers will 
be working against exceptionally good figures during the 
comparable months of 1951. 

But even more significant will be the day-by-day struggle 
of trying to maintain profitable operating results. Rising 
retail costs, which greatly reduced profit margins during 
the last half of 1951, are still rising. Just how serious 
this question is may be gleaned from the fact that even the 
stabilization agencies in Washington are beginning to be 
concerned about the squeeze on profits which is being 
applied to retailers because under the freeze on retail mar- 
gins, merchants must absorb increased operating costs 
from higher rents and higher selling costs. 
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Speco Pasted Leather Units run 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week... save 
labor and floor space ... give In- 
creased measurement that quickly 
pays for installation. 


* 


UPPER LEFT: Speco Wet-Stock and Air-Off Dryer 
UPPER RIGHT: Progressive Toggle Dryer 
BOTTOM: Finish dryer after Seasoning Machine 


Designed to do your drying 


job as you want it done... 


The efficiency of your drying job depends upon your building conditions, your types 
of leather, your customer demands, your labor situation, your cost limitations, and 
your demand for speed and quality production. 

In a word, your drying problem is a highly individualized operation, requiring intimate 
knowledge of your situation, 

Let Speco’s engineers analyze that situation . . . let them recommend the kind of 
equipment that will do your drying job the way you want it done, 

Get the benefit of Speco’s 18 years experience in pasting (both glass and porcelain 
plates), toggling, wet-stock, air-off, finish drying. Get the details today. 


Export Representatives Wolff International, Inc., 2577 No. Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


company 
inc. 
PARK RIDGE, ILL. 
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N the shoe and leather industry, 
1951 will go down as The Year of 
Bloated Inventories. Others will 
it The Year of Humpty-Dumpty, 
it was the year of the big fall that 
urred after February. Consumers 
denly turned their back on buy- 

. And by the year’s end it cost 

shoe manufacturing industry a 
of some 60,000,000 pairs of 
es—a production of about 505,- 
,000 pairs of civilian shoes in 
as compared with around 445,- 
,000 in 1951. This was the larg- 
most catastrophic drop in pairage 
modern shoe history. In fact, the 
test drop on the industry’s entire 
ord. 
This drastic loss of shoe pairage 
cost the tanning industry a loss 
nearly 100 million feet of upper 
lining leather, and more than a 
million hides for bottom stock. 

e “lost” sales accumulated by all 

er supplying branches of the shoe 

leather industry was also stu- 
dous, 

Perhaps the only saving grace was 
the high pairage in military footwear 
—between 22 and 25 million pairs, 
or about five percent of the industry’s 
total shoe output. With this, it could 
have been a truly calamitous year. 

The irony of it all was that this 
precipitous fall occurred in a year 
when national income, wages and em- 
ployment reached record peaks. That 
the drop should have occurred in such 
a year, both stunned and mortified 
the shoe and leather industry; 
stunned because the degree of drop 
was wholly unexpected, and morti- 
fied because it recognized its mer- 


46 





2. 


chandizing impotency in the face of 
high incomes. 

The bewildered shoe industry re- 
peatedly asked why this should have 


- happened. All the essentials for good 
, shoe and leather business were pres- 


ent: high incomes, wages, employ- 
ment, and the traditional consumer 
need for at least basic pairage. Yet, 
1951 shoe production was for the 
year at the rate of only 2.85 pairs per 
capita—the lowest in 20 years. 
Moreover, the statistics (the early 
ones) showed a 1950 output of only 
490,000,000 pairs, considered wholly 
normal for the population figure, and 
certainly not indicating any over- 
production. 


Unsound Argument 


Yet, the talk everywhere was of 
“surplus inventories,” of over-buying 
and over-production. It just didn’t 
add up to a sound argument. Also, 
though stores reported a sloughing 
off of shoe sales, there was no drastic 
falling off of these sales. They were 
just a little short of normal at retail 
levels. 

Then, at the end of 1951, the gov- 
ernment issued its “revised” statis- 
tics on shoe production for 1950. In- 
stead of the original 488,000,000 
pairs, it was 512,000,000—or a 
24,000,000-pair difference. In short, 
the industry had produced far more 
than it had realized; and retailers 
had bought—and were holding in- 
ventories—to an extent more than 
realized. Here, then, was much of 
the answer to the surplus invento- 
ries, not only of finished shoes at re- 
tail and wholesale levels, but also of 
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many items of manufacturing supply 
purchased by manufacturers who 
(1) thought the happy boom was 
going to continue; (2) were certain 
that shortages were on the horizon, 
and hence bought for inventory 
storage. 

The boom in shoe production 


. which went into high gear during the 


last quarter of 1950, when the 
Korean war was in full swing and 
the outlook dismal for the U. S. 
forces, continued through the first 
quarter of 1951. The production, 
boom in practically all lines was 
matched by a consumer buying 
boom. The country was afflicted with 
a scarcity-scare, and everyone was 
stocking up on what they needed or 
might need in the future. Consumers 
not only withdrew savings but bor- 
rowed to buy. Producers and retail- 
ers likewise drew from reserves and 
also borrowed to pile up inventory. 
Though this inventory was pur- 
chased at high price, everyone fig- 
ured it would be still higher priced— 
what little would be available later— 
and hence it was a good hedge 
against future shortages and higher 
prices. 

The government meanwhile was 
pouring oil on the fire with its propa- 
gandistic broadsides about forthcom- 
ing shortages, the huge defense ex- 
penditures just ahead, controls, etc. 
All this intensified the scare mood— 
and the buying and piling-up-inven- 
tory mood. Nobody was going to get 
caught short. In the markets there 
was no quibbling about skyrocketing 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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combine modern engineering with 88 years 
of industrial achievement. Pfaff machines 
are most versatile and are designed 
for easy, reliable operation. 


Pfaff machines mean greater production 
for your business. 








ee 
General Agent in the U.S. 


LETEX SEWING MACHINE CORP. 


820 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 




















Convert into | 
CASH! rane 


EQUIPMENT 


those odd-lots of leather, or excess materials, 
unused machines or equipment you no longer 
need. 


@ Convert Seas things into cash, save Ul 
storage space and increase efficiency. : G 
® This can easily be done by using the Want : “ tHe R 0) M E R 
Ads of LEATHER AND SHOES ... at very 

small cost. ($2.50 per inch) GZ ampauny, Tuc. 


© That's one good way—and one way is all 27 WALNUT STREET © PEABODY, MASS 
yeu need—to make your offerings to thou- 
sands of shoe and leather executives and 


purchasing agents—who may need most what representing 
you have to sell. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Mail Your "Want Ad" to the publication offices of: CHAS. H. STEHLING CO. 
TRAUD MACHINE CO. 


LEATHER FULTON COUNTY MACHINE C0. 
cg ee un ane 
3 est ams ot. icago 6, Ill. 
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HE year 1951 will long be remem- 
bered as one of the most disappoint- 
ing in the history of the hide and 
skin, leather and shoe industry. 
What began with bright promise 
full production and record-break- 
g sales soon deteriorated into a 
ll, confused period of sharply cur- 
iled schedules, sluggish sales and | 
le profits. 
Causes of the rapid deterioration— 
lieved by many to be among the 
ickest in market history—were 
anifold. In the main, however, they 
uld be laid directly in the lap of 
of the most expensive wars en- 
d in by the U. S.—and conse- 
ntly disruption of the economy. 
The story actually began with the 
tbreak of the Korean War in June 
50. It was months before the na- 
n realized it was really at war but 
oughout the latter half of 1950 
forces which were to seriously 
ress the leather and shoe industry 
r at least eight months were gather- 
momentum. Inflation, Govern- 
t controls, scare buying which 


resulted in swollen inventories, con- 
fusion—all of these and more were 
the spectres of 1950 that became all 
too real in 1951. 

The hide and skin market was the 
first to feel the effects of the inflation 
to come. The sudden wave of mili- 
tary shoe buying which engulfed shoe 
manufacturers in Oct. 1950 had an 
almost immediate effect upon the 
packer hide market. 

From a seasonal low of 29c in early 
Fall, light native cows began to climb 
rapidly, reaching 38c by mid-Nov. 
By late Dec., they were up another 
Yc, Other selections kept pace, soar- 
ing as much as 7-10c in several weeks. 

The leather market naturally fol- 
lowed. Prices of all leathers rose in 
spurts of 2, 3 and sometimes 5c until 
by the end of 1950 they were pegged 
at levels as much as 10-20c over start- 
ing levels. Despite this, sales con- 
tinued extremely active as shoe man- 
ufacturers anticipated a bullish mar- 
ket, bought heavy stocks of leather 
to meet combined military and civil- 
ian demand. For a month or two, it 


was runaway inflation. Hide men 
and tanners were concerned over 
whether their supplies would hold 
up, paid little attention to any possi- 
bility of their market drying up. 

In late Nov., the Hide Association 
warned packers and tanners that the 
Government was concerned over 
“fantastic price increases.” Warning 
became reality when OPS issued 
“voluntary” controls freezing prices 
at Dec. 1 levels. The freeze did no 
more than hold prices at current 
market values until early Jan. 1951 
when renewed buying pressure by 
tanners and speculators “broke the 
line.” Light native cows, bellwether 
of the market, soared to 40c, then 
42c, then 4Ac, finally reached 45c in 
a week-to-week rise. Leathers were 
quick to follow suit. 

On Jan. 25, the hayride ended. 
The OPS rolled back domestic hide 
and skin prices for the first time 
since World War II. This was fol- 
lowed quickly by the General Price 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY HIDE & SKIN PRICES: 1952 
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Wits out the fd lear 
WRING in tho New Year! 


in fact, 
wring out year after year with 











STEHLING'S “ #vorauic W/RINGING MACHINE 


Yes, year after year Stehling's All Hydraulic Wringer will give you greater 
uniformity, better leather production, and lower cost. 

The elimination of mechanical clutch and brake means easier, more dependable, 
continuous operation. Double acting pistons eliminate scuffing action when closing 
the machine. During the closing operation no pressure is applied on pistons, there- 
fore, the lower roll as it comes in position with the upper roll does not have to 
overcome pressure. This means saving on felt sleeves. 

Get the facts now on the Stehling All Hydraulic Wringer . . . wring in a better 
production year that will mean greater satisfaction and more profits! 





CHAS.H.STEHLING CO. 


1303 NORTH FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
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IINETEEN fifty-one will go down ; 

in the annals of shoe fashion his- | 
ory as another year of the pump. - 
he pump, especially in its shell out- 
inc, dominated the women’s shoe 
icture and received greatest con- 
umer play. 





During the year, several variations 
of the originally simple shell line were 
introduced, gaining good acceptance. 
These include the shell with widow’s 
peak throatline (a peak formed up 
the center of the vamp), and the egg- 


shell with rounded 
throatline. 

Shell bases were used with inserts 
of mesh, strippings and other appli- 
ques. There were shell lines which 
went from extremely low to medium 
high, but the shell whose lines cov- 
ered the toes was most acceptable 
(consumers as a whole felt the very 


its gradually 


50 








Outstanding styles for 
-1952 are interpreted in de- 
sign sketches as _ follows: 
Women's by Frances Famo- 
lare, Boston; children's by 
Joyce Forbes, New York; 
men's by John Buckley, Brock- 
ton. 











low shell was too revealing and ex- 
treme). 

This silhouette was adapted to all 
heel heights. Every women’s, misses’ 
and even little girls’ line carried its 
own pet version. An unusual feature 
of the shell is that it does not have 
to be limited to seasons, and with 
relatively slight variations, shoes 
were designed on its outline for 
Spring as well as Fall. 

Heading the list as the “new” shoe 
receiving the biggest push promo- 
tionally was the tapered toe. An- 
nouncement of this new last burst like 
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a shoe-sized atom bomb on the in- 
dustry, resulting in much_back- 
bristling against the invasion. How- 
ever, in spite of initial resistance by 
both consumers and the shoe trade, 
the idea took hold. Chief reason for 
its success was the style-fact of its 
appropriateness as the perfect com- 
plement to the general women’s cos- 
tume picture. The trend toward mid- 
Victorian elegance and femininity 
had definitely taken hold. This 
proved to be the shoe to complete the 
picture. 

It was finally conceded to be a 
necessary and fashion-right shoe 
when the last became a little less 
pronounced than the original and 
patterns became more adaptable to 
the feeling of the new wood. Thanks 
to this trend, heels also achieved a 
new tapered slimness. French-types 
and especially “baby Louis” heels 
found a solid niche with the tapered 
toe last which had given fresh mo- 
mentum to shoe designing. 

Many new styles appeared during 
the year. Of those that could be con- 
sidered significant for the coming 
season are the shoes with no visible 
adjustment. Warnings of a metal 
shortage have been coming through. 
which to the shoe trade may mean 
less buckles. The shoe with no ad- 
justment solves this possible prob- 
lem perfectly. This no-adjustment 
angle has been worked out in several 
ways. One is merely the use of elas- 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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Leather and shoe industry seemingly neg- 
lected in one important phase of Administration’s 
defense plans. Defense Production Administration's 
latest report on the “industrial facilities expansion program” 
lists total of $6,870,000,000 approved through Oct. 19— 
but apparently not one dollar for leather and shoe industry. 
Release by DPA shows tax amortization certificates requested 

some 15,162 firms, represent proposed investments for 

equipment and facilities or expansions totaling about 
3,083,000,000. Official reports make no mention of 
ther or related industries. 


When L&S’ Washington editor contacted 
‘A, he was given two informal reasons for neg- 
of shoe industry. First, shoe and allied fields not 
ted in “critical” classification, Second, DPA feels existing 
ufacturing facilities in industry are more than ample 
thour further expansion. Latter reasoning a fallacy. So 
ny of nation’s tanneries and shoe factories are well behind 
times in production methods, need modernization badly. 
* © 


Tipoff on what happened to leather and 
oe industry during past year seen in value of manu- 
turers’ inventories at end of 1950 as just released by 
nsus Bureau. Inventory breakdown for beginning and 

of year shows substantial difference. 


Total inventory of entire leather and leather 

ucts industry valued at $461,230,000 at start 
1950. This rose almost $117 million to $577,965,000 
end_of year. In Jan. 1950, finished products were valued 
$143,588,000 and materials, supplies and work in process 
at $317,642,000. At close of 1950, first had jumped to 
$161,392,000, while materials, etc., soared to $416,573,000. 


Further breakdown shows leather tanning and 
finishing inventories rising from $156,847,000 to $182,- 
145,000 in 12-month period. Finished products rose from 
+$47,697,000 to $48,422,000, but materials and supplies from 
‘$109,150,000 to $133,723,000. 


Footwear. (except rubber) climbed from 
$197,292,000 to $262,308,000 from start to end 
of 1950. Finished products up from $56,401,000 to 
$66,306,000 and materials, etc.,. from $140,991,000 to $194,- 
002,000. Similarly, industrial leather belting increased from 
$15,251,000 to $18,290,000 with finished products up from 
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$3,754,000 to $3,909,000 and materials from $11,497,000 
to $14,381,000. 


Profit squeeze on shoe and other large re- 
tailers, including chains and department stores, well illus- 
trated in reports of leading retail corporations for first half 
1951. Reports of 53 of country’s 100 largest retailers show 
sales averaged gain of 11% over 1950 period but net in- 
come after taxes was 13% lower. Average net profit margin 
narrowed from 3.0 to 2.4 cents per dollar of sales . . . result 
of increased cost of goods, operating expenses and taxes. 

° ° 

Employment in leather and leather prod- 
ucts manufacturing industry dropped fully 46,000 
workers from Nov. 1950 to Nov. 1951—a fair indi- 
cation of how much factories were cutting down in produc- 
tion by late 1951. Worst of slowdown was felt apparently 
in Nov., which showed decrease of 6,000 workers from pre- 
ceding month. 


Employment data released by Labor De- 
partment on all leather and leather products workers, in- 
cluding shoes, showed following: Nov. 1950—399,000; 
Sept. 1951—360,000; Oct. 1951—359,000; and Nov. 1951— 
353,000. For production workers only, figures showed 
360,000 at work in Nov. a year ago, 327,000 in Sept. 1951, 
320,000 in Oct. and 314,000 in Nov. Dec. expected to show 
some pickup preceding good gain in Jan. and Feb. 1952 
totals as manufacturers get busy on Spring runs. 

e e 


U. S. economists now state unequivocally 
that Russian estimates of productivity in Soviet 
Union “false and misleading.” At annual meeting 
of American Statistical Organization held this week in Bos- 
ton, Irving H. Siegel, economist for Twentieth Century Fund, 
said careful examination of productive activity shows U. S. 
outclassing USSR. Soviet output per capita remains far 
behind goals established in Soviet literature, while task of 
“outstripping” Western nations “far from achieved.” 


Net output per Soviet laborer during 1949 
only 17% of American worker, one-third of British 
and two-thirds of French. Report sees little likelihood 


that “labor enthusiasm in Russia will lead to super produc- 
tivity.” Most enthusiasm found to date traced, oddly enough, 
to wage incentives despite fact Communist leaders deplore 
“chase after the ruble” as capitalist trait to be eliminated. 
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SHOE OUTPUT DOWN 8.1% IN 1951 


WARN SEES GOOD 
1952 FOR RETAILERS 


COUNCIL ESTIMATES 
CIVILIAN LOSS LARGER 


Total Production Seen At 
471 Million 


As the leather and shoe industry 
watched the year 1951 approach its 
end with a feeling akin to relief, the 
Tanners’ Council came out with the 
expected. It estimated shoe produc- 
tion for all of 1951 had taken a sub- 
stantial drop from the previous year. 

In its preliminary estimate re- 
leased this week, the Council placed 
output for the 12 months of 195] at 
a total of 471,088,000 pairs. Overall, 
this is 8.1 percent less than the Census 
Bureau’s recently-revised 1950 output 
total of 512,374,000 pairs. 

The 41 million pairage decline for 
the year does not tell the entire story. 


Had it not been for some 20 million ° 


irs of men’s shoe produced on or- 
r by the military services during 
e year, pairage total for 1951 
‘ould have been considerably less at 
1 million pairs, or 61 million pairs 
than a year ago. 
Actually, with military contracts 
taling only three million pairs in 
50 and civilian output at 509,374.. 
pairs, this year’s production of 
twear for civilian consumption 
ill shape up somewhere near 451 
illion pairs, fully 58 million pairs 
11.4 percent smaller than last year. 


Civilian Totals Droop 
Although overall 1951 output com- 
res favorably with the 475,593,000 
irs produced in 1949, a more nor- 
1 year than 1950, here again the 
mparison falls down in computing 
ilian totals. 

This year’s figures will probably 

ow a decline of more than 21 mil- 

n pairs from the 472,593,000 civil- 

pairs put out in 1949. Military 
production in that year was also esti- 
mated at 3,000 pairs, equal to 1950 
service output. 

As the Council points out, the Cen- 
sus Bureau is now using a revised 
1951 compilation of shoe production 
comparable to recently-released 1950 
figures. This alone will give the 1951 
total some 12 million pairs more than 
it would have had under the old sys- 
tem of figuring shoe totals. The 1949 
figure was the first revised by the 
Bureau under its new system. 

Production for Nov. 1951 has been 
estimated by the Council at 35,300.. 
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000 pairs while the Dec. 1951 total is 
set at 33,300,000. These compare 
with totals of 39,991,000 and 37,394,. 
000 pairs respectively in Nov. and 
Dec. a year ago. The following are 
comparative figures for the first 11 
months of each year: 


11 MONTHS OUTPUT 


(1,000 Pairs) 
Est. 
11 mos. 10mos. % 
1951 1950 Change 
Men’s Shoes 98,987 94,732 + 4.5 
Youths’, boys’ 
shoes 
Women’s shoes 
Misses’, children’s 50,321 
Infants’, babies’ 31,479 
Other (slippers, 
etc.) 
Total 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
SALES STILL GAINING 


Oct. sales of women’s shoes in 233 
department stores gained 10 percent 
over last year, while the sales figures 
in value for the first 10 months of 
1951 ran five percent ahead of 1950, 
the Federal Reserve System reports. 
October stocks on hand were up seven 
percent over last year. 

Sales of children’s shoes in 218 
stores gained eight percent for Oc- 
tober and five percent for the 10 
months, but inventories were re- 
ported to be down three percent 
from Oct. 1950. 

Men’s and boys’ slippers and shoes 
in 200 stores sold seven percent more 
in value for both Oct. and the 10 
months, and stocks were up six per- 
cent over last year. 

Shoes in 121 basement depart- 
ments sold 11 percent greater for 
Oct. than a year ago, and the gain 
for the 10 months was eight percent. 
The inventory value was three per- 
cent larger than in Oct. 1950. 


Profit-Sharing Party At 
Hartnett Tannery 


A total of 246 employes of Hart- 
nett Tanning Co., Ayer, Mass., re- 
ceived profit-sharing checks totaling 
$44,615 at the firm’s annual profit- 
sharing party and dinner held Dec. 
13 at the Ayer High School. The 
distribution marked the company’s 
12th consecutive semi-annual dis- 
tribution. 

Hartnett distributes 30 percent of 
the profits before taxes from sales of 
its leather by its merchandising divi- 
sion, Colonial Tanning Co. of Boston. 


13,532 15,452 —12.4 
193,251 214,214 — 9.8 
55,896 —10.0 
34,756 — 9.4 


$0,218 59,930 —16.2 
437,788 474,980 — 7.8 
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Urges Care In Inventories 
And Buying 


The year 1952 will be a happy and 
prosperous one for shoe retailers and 
the industry as a whole—provided 
retailers use care in buying, watch 
their inventories closely, and have a 
well-balanced merchandising and 
sales program, according to W. Otto 
Warn, president of the National Shoe 
Retailers Association. 

In an exclusive year-end statement 
to LEATHER AND SHoeEs, Warn 
stressed the opportunities for selling 
footwear during the coming spring 
season. “The diversity of colors and 
materials and the beauty and appeal 
of new styles should cause all of us to 
take a new look at our possibilities,” 
he said. “The challenge for every 
shoe retailer to take new life in his 
merchandising and promotional pro- 
gram is great.” 

Since raw materials and the entire 
structure of shoe prices have declined 
from 1951 peaks, retailers should 
take their inventory write-downs 
based on today’s prices to start the 
new year right, Warn advised. “This 
won’t be as mach fun as taking the 
write-ups of the past but it will be 
a lot more wholesome and is ab- 
solutely essential to a good opera- 
tion,” he added. 

He urged retailers not to think of 
the shoe store across the street as 
the only form of competition. “Other 
types of businesses are constantly 
trying to get a larger part of the 
consumers’ dollar.” 


SET WES-TEX BACK PAY 


Back pay owed seven shoe workers 
by Wes-Tex Boot and Shoe Co., 
Wichita Falls, Tex., for lost work- 
ing time accrued in 1948 has been 
computed at a total of $5,602.96, ac- 
cording to Edwin A. Elliott, regional 
director of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. The NLRB had previ- 
ously ordered workers be reinsfated 
with back pay after having been 
fired over a labor dispute. 

Payments will be made to each 
worker in five equal monthly in- 
stalments with first payment made 
on Dec. 19 and all succeeding on the 
17th of each month following. 
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SHOE STRIKE THREAT 
AVERTED IN NEW YORK 


CIO Workers Given Larger 
Welfare Benefits 


Threat of a strike by some 5,000 
shoe workers employed in 28 member 
firms of the New York Shoe Manu- 
facturers Board of Trade has been 
dispersed with the announcement 
that the Board has reached agreement 
on a new contract with Joint Coun- 
cil 13, United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO. 

In a joint statement, David Cohen, 
chairman of the Board of Trade, and 
Isadore Rosenberg of the CIO, have 
disclosed that workers will receive 
no general wage increase but more 


advantageous welfare benefits. Bene- - 


fits will include larger hospital and 
surgical provisions in addition to a 
welfare fund administered under the 
joint trusteeship of union and man- 
agement. 

Beginning on July 15, 1952, em- 
ployers will pay one percent of their 
payroll into the fund. This will be 
increased to one and one-half percent 
on Oct. 15. 

The new contract, which will run 
until Nov. 1, 1952 also provides for 
a boost in learners’ pay from the pres- 
ent 85c per hour to 90c per hour after 


eight months. At the same time, ne- 
gotiators for both sides agreed on a 
new method of computing piece rate 
earnings. Under the new plan, com. 
putation will be a percent of piece 
rate earnings, rather than the present 
method of paying a flat hourly sum. 

The agreement culminates several 
months of negotiations and an exten- 
sion of the old contract from Nov. 15 
to Dec. 15. Harry Sacher represented 
the union while Benjamin Seligman 
the manufacturers. 


Avon Sole Awarded Fash- 
ion Academy Medal 

Award of the Fashion Academy 
Gold Medal for 1952 to Avon Soles 
has been announced by Dick M. 
Jones, advertising ‘manager of Avon 
Sole Co. 

The award, first given to shoe soles, 
is to Avon Du-Flex, plain and design 
soles in fine materials and fashion 
colors; Avon Du-Flex Cush-N-Crepe 
Soles, original cellular soles; and 
Avonite Soles for both high fashion 
and utility shoes. 

The company’s advertising plans 
for J952 include an expanded con- 
suffer schedule in national magazines 
and a greatly extended trade publi- 
cation program. The Avon account 
is handled by R. D. Northrup Co., 


Inc., of Boston. 


Pratt Readies Course On 


Chrome Tanning 

Applications for its forthcoming 
course on “Chrome Tanning” are 
presently being received by Pratt In- 
stitute School of Leather and Tanning 
Technology, according to A. W. 
Goetz, director. 

The course will open on Jan 28. 
and end Fed. 22. All industry repre- 
sentatives interested in taking the 
course may contact the school for 
further information. 

On Dec. 3rd, John Justen of 
Pfister & Vogel Tanning Company, 
Milwaukee, addressed the senior class 
and men enrolled in the short term 
course in Leather Finishing on the 
subject of, “Production Procedure 
in Finishing Leather.” 

Dec. 4th and 5th, Dr. Wallace 
Windus of John R. Evans & Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J., addressed the 
senior students on the subject of 
“Politan.” A demonstration by Dr. 
Windus and Bernard F. Judd, a 
member of the Class of ’51 and now 
employed by the John R. Evans Com- 
pany, followed the lecture. 

Inspection trips through Proctor 
& Schwartz, Inc., Drueding Brothers 
Company, and Surpass Leather Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, were held 
Dec. 10th. j 








NEW HYCAR RUBBER PRODUCTS SOLVES CEMENTING PROBLEMS 





Photo at left shows operator preparing a shoe sole for 
cementing on a rotary roughing machine manufactured 
by Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston. The high speed 
rubber-phenolic roughing wheel, based on Hycar American 
rubber, product of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., handles 
up to 3,600 pairs of soles per day. At right an iron arm, 
capped with Hycar rubber-phenolic, holds the toe of a shoe 
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in place while a machine attached a platform to the sole. 
Because of its excellent abrasion resistance, Hycar is inert 
to most oils, greases and chemicals, has good aging prop- 
erties. Other Hycar phenolic applications which Compo 
uses include: a horn rubber for removing soles from the 


last and wedges for shaping the sole of finished shoes. 














HEAD NEW YORK SHOE FOREMEN 








Newly-elected officers of the New York Shoe Foremen’s and Superintendents’ 
Association pose together at a recent meeting. Seated, left to right, are Charles 
Dinolfo, 1st vice president; Jules Schneider, 2nd vice president; Moe Rosner, 
president; Al Sorace, 3rd vice president; and Joe Welsh, recording secretary. 
Standing, left to right, Irving Bederson, director; Anthony Serino, trustee; 
Joseph Goldsmith, treasurer; Dave Levison, financial secretary; Pat Pisano, 
director; Hyman Glusker, director; Harry Levy, director; and Matty 


Schwerens, sergeant-at-arms. 





ew England Group To 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The New England Shoe and 
ather Association, oldest associa- 
pn in the leather and shoe trade and 
ghth oldest in the U. S., will hold 
83rd Annual Meeting on Wednes- 
y evening, Jan. 16, at Boston’s 
otel Statler. The announcement was 
lade by Frank S. Shapiro, treasurer 
Consolidated National Shoe Corp. 
d American Girl Shoe Co., who is 
sident of NESLA. 
Guest speakers at the meeting to 


be held in conjunction with a ban- 
quet for members include Julius G. 
Schnitzer, Director of the Leather 
and Leather Products Division of the 
National Production Authority; 
and Daniel J. Danahy, Chief, 
Office of Procurement, Munitions 
Board. Danahy is an ex-president of 
the Association. 

Business to be transacted at the 
meeting will be a report of the nom- 
inating committee and election of 
officers and directors. Chairman of 
the committee is George A. Dempsey 
of Crossett Shoe Co., Boston. 


jorge Or Qualily 


SMOOTH AND ELK SIDE LEATHER 


VEGETABLE 


GENERAL SHOE BUYS 
INNES SHOE CHAIN 


General Shoe Corp.’s emphasis on 
continued expansion has _ taken 
another step forward with announce- 
ment that the corporation has ac- 
quired Innes Shoe Co., Los Angeles 
shoe chain. Innes operates six re- 
tail shoe stores and five leased shoe 
departments in California. 


The announcement was made 
jointly by Paul M. Seigel, president 
of Innes, and Henry W. Boyd, Jr., 
president of General. Terms of the 
purchase were not revealed although 
it was officially admitted to involve 
over a half-million dollars and an 
exchange of common stock. 


The Innes Co. is a chain of family 
shoe stores, retailing men’s, women’s 
and children’s shoes. Its net sales 
for fiscal 1951 were $2,604,651, on 
which net earnings were approxi- 


mately $100,000. 


Innes features top brand names in 
each division of its shoes, with price 
ranges from $6.95 to $30. One line 
of men’s shoes sells for $75. Innes 
was winner of the Brand Names 
Award for the entire shoe industry 
for 1951. Retail shoe authorities 
rate Innes’ store in the Miracle Mile 
section of Los Angeles as one of the 
most modern family shoe stores in 
the entire world. 


Boyd said that Innes personnel 
would continue to operate the West 
Coast business, with Seigel continuing 
as president. Three General Shoe 
executives will act as directors of 
the Innes Company. They are Matt 
Wigginton, vice-president in charge 
of sales distribution; Ben Willing- 
ham, a vice-president of General Shoe 
Sales Corporation, and E. D. Woods, 
auditor. 





NO SHOES; NO HEAD 

Unlike the U. S., where late de- 
liveries may mean loss of a cus- 
tomer at worst, shoe manufactur- 


For Linings, Bags, Case, and Strap 
e.6.° 


INDIAN TANNED LEATHER 
For Fine Casuals and Sport Shoes 


Also Contract Tanning 


WISCONSIN 


Cathe, Company 


1830 S.THIRD ST.,MILWAUKEE 4.WI!S. 


ers behind the Iron Curtain are 
learning they can lose their heads 
because of unfulfilled contracts. 
In Red-controlled China, Yang 
Chu-tung, owner of a rubber shoe 
factory in Nanking, failed to de- 
liver on time some 13,500 dozen 
pairs of rubber shoes paid for in 
advance by the Red Government. 
He was promptly sentenced to 
death by a local court after mak- 
ing full confession to his “crimes,” 
according to the Liberation Daily, 
Shanghai Communist newspaper. 
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in Your Shoes with 
THE NEW GOODYEAR WELT 
indenting Machine—Model C! 


Clean, sharp, uniformly placed indentions on the welt will do for the shoe what 

the frame does for a picture — set it off to best advantage. When you modernize 

your indenting equipment with a Goodyear Welt Indenting Machine — Model 

C, you get a machine that has all these improvements over the machine you are 

now using. 

@ Improved simultaneous pressure and feed result in improved quality. 

@ Clearer, deeper indentations — élimination of forcing by operator gives uni- 
form spacing and depth. 

@ Welt and inseam straining minimized. 

@ Improved wheel guard gives clearer view of work — permits wheeling closer 
to upper. 

@ Damage to upper minimized — wheel stationary until work positioned and 
pedal depressed. 

@ Less operator fatigue because (1) heavier work table absorbs vibrations (2) 
less foot pressure required (3) angular mounting of shoe-contacting parts 
assures easier feeding. 

@ Heel seats can be wheeled without change of fittings. 

@ Wear greatly reduced — automatic splash oiling results in smoother operation 
— lower maintenance costs. 

For better results and low maintenance, the Goodyear Welt Indenting Machine 

— Model C deserves a prominent place on your equipment replacement list. Get 

complete details from your United representative. 





United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS : 
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OCTOBER FOOTWEAR OUTPUT 
DECLINES 16% FROM YEAR AGO 


Production of footwear during 
Oct. totaled 38,783,000 pairs, a gain 
of some seven percent over the 36,- 
130,000 pairs produced in the 
previous month but fully 16 per- 
cent below the 46,144,000 pairs re- 
ported in Oct. 1950, the Census 
Bureau reports. 

Women’s shoes, sandals and play- 
shoes showed the most significant 
decline, totaling only 15,713,000 
pairs of 17 percent less than the 
18,824,000 pairs produced in Oct. 
a year ago. The Oct. 1951 total was 
one percent greater than the 15,580,- 
000 pairs turned out in Sept. 1951. 

Output of men’s shoes was listed 
at 8,775,000 pairs, 10 percent above 
the 7,969,000 pairs in Sept. 1951 but 


six percent under the 9,355,000 pairs 
made in Oct. 1950. 

Declines from Oct. 1950 were re- 
ported in every category with athle- 
tic shoes suffering the largest drop of 
49 percent, youths’ and boys’ shoes 
off 19 percent, infants’ down 21 per- 
cent, misses’ down 15 percent, chil- 
dren’s down 16 percent and babies’ 
down 14 percent. 

Oct. footwear shipments approxi- 
mated 40 million pairs and were 
valued at $150 million, an average 
value per pair shipped of $3.78. This 
compared with an average value of 
$4.10 in Sept. and $3.54 in Oct. 
1950. Following are comparative 
production figures: 





SHOE PRODUCTION ANALYZED 





Kind of footwear 
October 
1951 


38,783 
32,833 
8,755 
1,319 
15,713 
2,321 
2,000 


Shoes and Slippers, total 
sandals, and playshoes 
Men’s Slee 
Youths’ and boys’ 
Women’s 
Misses’ : 
Children’s 
Infants’ 1,653 
Babies’ 1,061 
thletic . 205 
ippers for housewear 5,395 
her footwear : 361 


Production 
(thousands of pairs) 
September 
_ . 1951 


Percent change 

September 1951 

compared with 
September October 
1950 
—16 
—14 
— 6 
—I19 
—17 
—I15 
—16 
—21 
14 
—49 
—24 
—27 


October 
1950 
(revised ) 1951 
46,144 +7 
38,227 +6 
9,355 +10 
1,619 +5 
18,824 +1 
2,726 +11 
1,703 2,384 +17 
1,349 2,084 +23 
888 1,235 +19 
189 341 + 5 
4,660 7,080 +16 
437 496 —17 


(revised ) 
36,130 
30,844 
7,969 
1,258 
15,580 
2,097 








Now— 


Paranitrophenol... 
JUST THE WAY YOU WANT IT 


in a form that will simplify its use and control 


hazards. 


specified by you. 





We are equipped to supply tanning oils 
containing paranitrophenol in exact amounts 


Phone, Wire or Write us now for details. 


WHITTEMORE-WRIGHT CO., INC. 


62 Alford Street, Charlestown 29, Mass. 
6660 No. River Road, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Tel. CH 2-1180 
Tel. Broadway 6-9229 





Promotes Byron Leathers 
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D. Raymond Snively, who has been 
appointed sales promotion manager 
by W. D. Byron & Sons, Inc., Wil- 
liamsport, Md., tanner. Snively is fa- 
miliar to both the manufacturing and 
retailing branches of the leather and 
leather goods industry, having been 
sales manager of Hagerstown Leather 
Co. since 1925. His new headquar- 
ters will be at the Byron’s main 
offices in Williamsport. He will in- 
troduce the Byron leather line to the 
trade in association with Miss Belle 
Kogan, New York designer. 





Shoe Pay Rate Up; Weekly 
Wage Declines 


The average hourly wage rate of 
leather footwear workers in Sept. 
continued to rise moderately despite 
the fact that the average work week 
and average weekly pay both de- 
clined, the Labor Dept. reveals in its 
latest wage and hour study. 

Recent trends in average hourly 
pay were: $1.223 in July, $1.225 in 
Aug., and $1.237 in Sept. Hours 
were: 36.3 in July, 35.5 in Aug., and 
34.5 in Sept. 

The weekly pay trend declined 
from $44.39 in July to $43.49 in 
Aug. and $42.80 in Sept. 

In leather tanning, the hours held 
about the same, at 38.3 for Sept. over 
38.0 for Aug., and 38.5 for July. 
Weekly wages also held about even, 
at $59.44 in July, $58.90 in Aug., 
and $58.87 in Sept. 

Rubber footwear wages eased off 
slightly in Sept. to $56.02, from the 
$57.04 of Aug., which had jumped 
from the $54.68 of July. The aver- 
age work week also receded slightly, 
from 39 hours in July, to 40.8 in 
Aug. and 40.1 in Sept. 
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© GENUINE: SHELL CORDOVAN BUTTS © VEGETABLE CALF 
Imitated but never equalled. The outstanding aniline “IT'S TIMBER TANNED" 
leather — soft for comfort, long wearing with lasting Tanned with care by experts—Soft, mellow, long wearing, 
beauty. “Horween Cordovan" ‘is specified by leading —smartly finished—"The Luxury Leathers,” for specialties © 
manufacturers and retailers. and shoes. : 


i 3 SIDE LEATHERS 
“® FINEST QUALITY GRAINS @ HEAVY LEATHERS 
GLENGARRY CORRECTED ~ . Chrome, Vegetable and combination tanned. Leathers 


Beautiful finish, rich appearance and unusual wearing that combine service and economy. Black and colors. 
- qualities. A high grade leather for high grade footwear. 


pe RSIS RINE 9 


NEW YORK 
HERMANN LOWENSTEIN Inc. 
26 FERRY STREET 


ORWEEN LEATHER COMPANY: BOSTON 


KAYE and BAKNES. INC. 
2015 ELSTON AVE., CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 93 SOUTH STREET 
{ \ » 
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MILITARY 
BIDS AND AWARDS 





Upholstery Leather 


January 7, 1952—Regional In- 
formation Officer, Region 3, General 


Services Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., has issued Invitation 
No. 31-5862-R, covering bids on 
1,316 sq. ft. of upholstery leather. 


Orthopedic Shoes 

January 9, 1952—QM-30-280- 
52-841, covering 2,497 pairs ortho- 

ic convalescent shoes, Spec. 
MIL-S-1930 dated Jan. 27, 1950. 
Delivery to St. Louis Medical Depot 
at 36 pairs in March, 116 in April, 
104 in May and 18 pairs in June 
1952. Opening at 10:00 a.m. in New 
York. 

Various Leather Items 


January 18, 1952—QM-30-280- 





olenthers of Distinction ae 


| 


f 


iy 


! 
/ / KIPS ana 


LEATHER COMPANY, INC. 


Jefferson Leather Co., 119 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


Distributors 


Paul J. Gerwin, 485 So. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 
F. J. Kelly, 918 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The John Harvey Leather Co., 50 Wildey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stephens Leather Co., 406 Main St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


ACME,139 LYNNFIELD ST.. PEABODY, MASS. 








FALLON 
WELTING 


Goodyear 
McKay 
Stitchdown 


34 Norfolk Ave. 





WwW. J. FALLON WELTING COC. 


Boston, Mass. 
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52-819, covering various leathers by 
skin, side, front, back and piece, 
8,420 ea. Bids opened in New York 
at 1:00 p.m., for the Army. 


Sole Leather Strips 

January 22, 1952—QM-30-280- 
52-824, covering 146,000 lbs. leather, 
sole, strip, 13” wide. Opening at 
10:00 a.m. in New York with de- 
livery at 50,000 lbs. during April 
and May and 46,000 lbs. during June 
1952. Delivery of 100,000 lbs. to 
Schenectady General Depot and 
46,000 Ibs. to Utah General Depot. 


NAVY AWARDS TO FOUR 


Four shoe manufacturers have 
been awarded contracts on Navy In- 
vitation No. 13, covering 249,996 
pairs of low quarter black shoes, 
Largest contract was given J. F. Mc- 
Elwain Co. of Nashua, N. H., which 
will make 99,996 pairs at $4.84 per 
pair. 

Hanover Shoe Co., Hanover, Pa., 
was awarded contract for 60,000 
pairs at $4.82 per pair. Doyle Shoe 
Co., Brockton, will make a total of 
50,000 pairs, broken down into 
21,000 pairs at $4.79 per pair and 
29,000 pairs at $4.84 per pair. E. J, 
Givren Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass., 
was awarded 40,000 pairs at $4.845. 


| 
OPEN DUBBING BIDS 


R. M. Hollingshead Co., Camden, 
N. J., bid low on all but one of six 
items comprising Army Invitation 
QM-30-280-52-594, calling for 434,- 
000 cans of protective dubbing for 
delivery either FOB origin or FOB 
destination. Hollingshead, which 
specified that it would accept a mini- 
mum of 242,000 cans, offered to sup- 
ply them at $.104; $1153; and 
$.1063; terms, net, 20 days accept- 
ance. 

Bidding low on the remaining item 
was Angelus Shoe Polish Co., Cul- 
ver City, Cal., which offered to sup- 
ply all at $.11158; 10 days accept- 
ance, net. There were 13 bidders 
in all. 


AWARD HOSPITAL SLIPPERS 


The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency has awarded con- 
tracts on QM-30-280-52-358 covering 
canvas hospital slippers to the fol- 
lowing: Fashion Sports Shoe Co., 
Paterson, N. J., undisclosed pairage 
at value exceeding $250,000; and 
A. Starensier Co., Inc., Haverhill, 
45,496 pairs at $30,025.92. 
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ESTED in a 
eo PRODUCTION c0s 


If you are a maker of welt shoes and are using conventional channeled leather innersoles you know how costs have soared. 
You know also that if you could switch to a very light leather innersole or to a light synthetic innersole you could effect 
substantial savings. 

That’s where we come into the picture. We put a rib, a substantial permanent rib, on materials that are too light to 
be channeled. The result is an innersole of substantial strength without rigidity, an innersole that is suitable for shoes 
of the highest quality. 

Just listen to this . . . one of America’s leading shoe manufacturers speaking: “We have used Prime Process innersoles 
in one million pairs of our shoes without a single cripple.” He is only one of many. 

If you are making welt shoes, men’s, women’s or children’s, using leather, cork or synthetic innersoles, write to us for 
information that will enable you to make substantial and satisfactory footwear at large savings per pair. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Missouri 
@ M. E. Shomaker has been elected 


vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing for Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
He has been a member of the board 
and general superintendent of the firm 
since 1945. He first began work with 
Brown in 1919 at the Murphysboro, 
Ill., plant. H. Astroth, manager of 
the credit department, and Ansley 
Branson, manager of the company’s 
sole leather plant, have been elected 
directors to succeed W. S. Powell and 
W. E. Tarlton, who have resigned. 
The latter will remain in an advisory 
capacity. 


® Monsanto Chemical Co. has taken 
options on several large tracts of land 
St. Louis County and will move its 
neral offices there if arrangements 
n be made. No manufacturing op- 
tions are involved, according to 
arles A. Thomas, Monsanto presi- 
= 


Pennsylvania 


@ J. Edwards & Co., Philadelphia 
maker of children’s shoes, has an- 
nounced appointment of Howard S. 
Rue, Jr., as vice president in charge 
of production and Arthur W. Bee- 
son as vice president in charge of sales. 
Rue was formerly production man- 
ager and supervisor of quality, while 
Beeson has been assistant to Arnold 
Bartschi, president, for the past year. 


New Hampshire 


® Royce Shoe Co. has moved pro- 
duction of conventional type shoes 
from its Claremont plant to the com- 
pany’s Newmarket plant. The move 
will result in layoffs for some 50 em- 
ployes at the Claremont plant, which 


+ now employs some 250 workers. Pro- 
| duction of women’s California process 


shoes will continue at Claremont. 


®-Dover Shoe Co., Somersworth, has 
announced opening of a new operat- 


ing division to be known as Revod, 
Inc., and the appointment of Har- 
old J. Krasner as executive vice 
president in charge of advertising for 
the new brand of $6.95 (at retail) 
shoes to be known as Revods. Krasner 
was most recently with Footwear 
Corp. of America. The company plans 
the biggest advertising and promo- 
tional campaign in its history. 


Ohio 


® Creditors of The Longini Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati women’s foot- 
wear maker, are studying a suggestion 
that the business continue in opera- 
tion with creditors’ control to consist 
of employment of a representative at 
the factory to supervise affairs of the 
debtor on behalf of the creditors. 
Plans call for subordination of certain 
loan creditors to the claims of exist- 
ing creditors, an extension until April 
30, 1952, and a possible moratorium 
on rent of the plant to be requested 
from the city of Madison, Ind. 


® Directors of The Bearfoot Sole 
Co., Inc., Wadsworth, have declared 
regular annual dividend of $6.00 per 
share on capital stock of the corpo- 
ration, payable Dec. 18 to stockholders 
of record Oct. 31. The company re- 
ports its $250,000 expansion program 





112 Beach Street 





wy) hose are 


50 years of fanning experience 
behind 


CREESE & COOK 
FINE LEATHERS 





Sole Selling Agents 


HEBB LEATHER COMPANY 


Boston 11, Mass. 
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CELASTIC* gives Postman 
FIRST CLASS Comfort! 


(Toe Linings stay Tight and Unwrinkled after 
Two Years Wear—in All Kinds of Weather) 


Like policemen, salesmen and others who must earn a living 
on their feet, the postman appreciates maximum comfort in his 


H H i i ie Here’s an unretouched “cutaway” photo of a shoe worn 
shoes. With Celastic he gets this comfort in the toe area, be Sp bon Chenke ke, Gandelan & cumaen a Cae 
cause linings are smooth and the box toe holds its shape for Tenn. Mr. Voorhies states: “I wore these shoes for two 

years on my mail route, covered eight miles a day and at 
the wear-life of the shoe. no time suffered toe discomfort due to loose and wrinkled 
toe linings”. 





| The sure union of lining, box toe and doubler produces 
tight wrinkle-free toe linings, and brings a measure of quality 
to your footwear that will be reflected in loyalty to your brand 
name. 


Build Celastic into your shoes — it pays. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
*Celastic is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corp. 
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is nearing completion with the new 
laboratory expected in operation by 
Feb. 1. Production of the new lines 
of Nitrocrepe soles and heels and Air- 
cushion micro-cellular soles, slabs and 
innersoles has ‘been substantially in- 
creased. 


®@ Assets of Irving-Margolin Shoe 
Corp., Milwaukee, consisting of ma- 
chinery, equipment, supplies, office 
furniture and inventory will be auc- 
tioned Jan. 8 at 11:00 a.m. on the 
premises at 700 West Virginia St. 


® The Wisconsin state historical soci- 
ety in Madison is planning to “tape 


~ 
Ww 





TANNERS REPORT SAVINGS 
UP TO THREE DAYS 





Skins soaked only 24 hours in 

| water at 65° to 70°F., con- 

») taining 0.7% Hooker Sodium 

"*, Tetrasulfide, are sufficiently 
= softened for drumming. 

© Even flint dried steer hides 

> are frequently ready to pro- 

~~ cess after only 48 hours in the 
: same strength solution. 

/ A24-hour soak for green salted 

hides and skins, in 0.3% 

© Hooker Sodium Tetrasulfide 

' solution, gives cleaner hides, 

/ more uniform tannin distri- 

' bution, a higher leather yield. 





HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


LA 


record” the history of Milwaukee’s 
tanning industry. The project, 
scheduled to begin in Jan., will be 
under the direction of Matson Hol- 
brook of Milwaukee, will be financed 
by a $6,000 grant from the Commit- 
tee on Studies in American History. 
Milwaukee’s tanning industry is nearly 
100 years old, employs more'than 3,000 
people, has turned out products each 
year valued in excess of $22 million. 


© Albert H. Weinbrenner Co. plans 
to double production of its Antigo 
plant within two-three years, accord- 
ing to John E. Dickinson, vice presi- 
dent. The company began operations 
at Antigo four years ago and manu- 
factures children’s shoes there. Pro- 


Bee BULLETIN 505 tells 
how tanners are cutting 
soaking time in half by using 
Hooker Sodium Tetrasulfide 
solution. It describes uses 
and advantages of this time- 
saving and money-saving 
new chemical. A request on 
your company letterhead 
will bring you a copy. 


The Hooker technical staff, 
constantly at work on pro- 
cessing needs of the leather 
industry, is always on call 
for help in solving your par- 
ticular problems. 


1 UNION ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


» WILMINGTON, CALIF. * TACOMA, WASH. 


HOOKER 
| CHEMICALS 


LEATHER and SHOES 


duction of these shoes totaled 636,000 
pairs last year. 


Massachusetts 


® Saul Stockman has been appointed 
sales manager of Irving Tanning 
Co., Boston. He succeeds J. J. Caul- 
field, who resigned recently to join 
the Howes Leather Co. upper leather 
division. Stockman has been a sales 
representative of the firm for several 
years. The company also announces 
that Edward Morris, formerly tan- 
ner with N. Brezner & Co., has joined 
its Hartland Tanning Co. in Hart- 
land, Me., as tanner and superintend- 
ent. Morris takes over the former 
duties of Augustus Boss, who also has 
joined Howes Leather Co. 


® Hannahson Shoe Co. of Haverhill, 
manufacturer of women’s sandals, re- 
ports it has added a new line of wom- 
en’s pumps. 


® Harian Stitching Co., Haverhill, 
has been awarded an Army contract 
to make 89,000 cartridge belts. The 
firm was recently awarded contract 
to make 350,000 caliber cartridge 


pockets. 


@ Stanley L. Baron has been ap- 
pointed distributor of Nu-Suede Spray 
to the shoe trade. The spray, manu- 
factured by Stearns Enterprises, is 
claimed to prevent cracking of suede 
leather and other sueded materials. 


® Davis N. Ripley recently joined 
Forth Chase Leather Corp., Boston. 


® Employes of Nova Shoe Co., Ha- 
verhill, voted unanimously in favor 
of United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, as bargaining agent in a recent 
NLRB election. The firm, which 
opened several months ago under the 
direction of Saul Shain and George 
Turiansky, employs 100 workers in 
the manufacture of women’s novelty 


shoes. 


Michigan 


® The Michigan Shoe Travelers 
Club has scheduled seven shoe shows 
for the following dates in 1952: Jan. 
27-29, March 9-11, May 4-6, June 
1-3, July 13-15, Sept. 7-9, and Nov. 
2-4. All shows will be held at the 
Hotel Statler. 


New York 


© Milton Rothman, trading as T. 
Lewenthal & Son, New York shoe 
findings wholesaler, is reported to have 
filed voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
Assets are listed at $3,641 with lia- 
bilities of $5,283. 
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® W. B. Coon Co. of Rochester will 
reportedly make several lines of shoes 
under the label of Grossman’s Shoes, 
Inc., recently closed Brooklyn plant. 
The latter manufactured men’s and 
women’s welt shoes and women’s 
cemented shoes. No arrangement has 
been confirmed officially as yet. 


® Charles Quirk has been named 
assistant to John Shevenell. He will 
handle the Metropolitan New York 
territory, with offices at 21 Spruce St. 


@ David Hess, who recently re- 
signed from Gitterman & Co., shoe 
fabrics manufacturer, has established 
his own business with headquarters in 


the Marbridge Bldg. 


© Cosmopolitan Leather Co. has 
been organized with offices at 347 
West 36th St., New York City. Ir- 
ving Silver is principal. 


© B & S Leather Products Co. 
has been opened at 50 Bowery, New 
York. Joseph F. Bonafede is listed 
as principal. 


@ Clarence Nowack has been pro- 
moted to Divisional Market Supervi- 
sor of men’s, women’s, boys’ and 
children’s shoes for the Main Store 
Division of Associated Merchandising 
Corp. with headquarters in New York 


City. Nowack was formerly men’s 
and boys’ central shoe buyer for 
A.M.C. stores. Harry Herrmann has 
been named women’s shoe merchan- 
dise representative, succeeding Bert 
Lewis, who has resigned. 


© William F. Leicester, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Chemical Divi- 
sion of The Borden Co., reports that 
shortages in formaldehyde, benzene 
and other raw materials affecting pro- 
duction of industrial plastics and ad- 
hesives have now been eliminated by 
substantial production increases. Vir- 
tually all materials are now in free 


supply. 


© Remsen Footwear Co., Inc., has 
been organized by Charles Scimeca, 
well-known Brooklyn fitting room 
foreman. The company will do con- 
tract stitching on ee and casual 


uppers. 


® Max Borowska is reported to have 
resigned as stitching room foreman 
with Garafolo, Inc., Brooklyn. He 
has not announced his plans for the 
future. 


© Morton Goodspeed has been elected 
president of William Iselin & Co., 
New York factoring firm. Good- 
speed, who has been vice president 


since 1949, succeeds Jarvis Crom- 
well, who becomes chairman of the 
board. Lincoln Cromwell, board 
chairman for 20 years, will resign at 
year’s end but will continue as a direc- 
tor. 


® Involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed in Southern District 
Court against Capri Shoe Corp., 
281 Grand St., Brooklyn manufac- 
turer of ladies’ footwear, it is re- 
ported. 


@ Fred Mitchell has resigned as 
cutting room foreman at Gelburn 
Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., New York City. 
He had been with the firm for the 
past 10 years. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. P. T. Gabriel have 
announced they are now sole owners 
of Gabriel-Century Wood Heel 
Corp., Brooklyn. They purchased 
interest formerly owned in the com- 
pany by Edward Kaliel. 


@ Myron Buechler, president of 
Thomas Cort, Ltd., has purchased in- 
terest of Edward A. Cohen, treas- 
urer, it is reported. 


® Bert Davitt has been Bene 
head of retail operations at I. Miller 
& Sons, Inc., Long Island City. He 
was formerly associated with Julian’ 
& Kokenge in St. Louis. 





MONEY FOR A PRODUCTION ERA 


When primary merchandise becomes tight, money in the bank 
makes a whale of a difference... 


closes many a deal. 


In such a market, “adequate” capital often becomes inadequate: 


cash opens many a door and 





‘because pipelines tend to fill up to protect future production 
schedules, and as a hedge against sharply rising costs. 


Crompton-Richmond Factoring is an economical method for acquiring this 


capital 


practical method of turning your accounts receivable into cash.. 


final, because we assume all the credit risks. 


Let us tell you the Crompton-Richmond story. 


— because it is self-liquidating and self-supporting. It is the simple and 


.all sales 


Te Fllenan Kshs 
CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y.° 
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® Atomic Rubber Heel Co. has 
been registered at 2134-36 Cermak 
Rd., Chicago, to manufacture and sell 
rubber heels. Carl Maitland and 
Thomas A. Peplansky are owners 
of the new firm. Production plans 
will be announced shortly. 


® United Packinghouse Workers’ 
Union, CIO, has announced its 80,- 
000 members have voted to strike 
if wage negotiations with major meat 
packers break down. The strike vote 
was favored by a two to one majority. 


Canada 


© Business of Windsor Mills Foot- 
wear Co., Windsor Mills, Quebec, 
footwear manufacturer, is-. reported 
discontinued. 


Hide Export Quotas Are 
Increased 


_ Additional quantities of wet catile 
es, buffalo hides, and wet and dry 
f and kip skins have been made 
ilable for export licensing in the 

f@urth quarter by the Office of In- 

téfnational Trade. 

he export quota for wet cattle 


hides and buffalo hides, previously 
established at 30,000 hides, has been 
increased by 15,000 hides, OIT said. 
The wet and dry calf and kip skin 
quota, formerly set at 50,000 skins, 
has been increased by 25,000 skins. 

The favorable supply-demand sit- 
uation of these hides and skins in 
the United. States has made the in- 
creases possible, OIT explained. 

Applications covering new: orders 
as well as applications which could 
not be approved by OIT because the 
previously established fourth-quarter 
quotas were exhausted must be filed 
promptly in order to receive con- 
sideration in the licensing of the 
supplemental quotas. 


Deaths 





Albert V. Shortell 


. shoe production manager, died 
suddenly in Haverhill on Dec. 19. 
He was production manager for Le- 
andre Shoe Co. of Haverhill, Mass. 
A native of Salem, he graduated from 
Georgetown University in 1919 and 
jentered the firm of M. Shortell & Sons, 
Inc., Salem and Manchester, N. H., 
shoe manufacturer. He joined Le- 


sandre about five years ago. He leaves 
his wife and four sons, Albert V., Jr., 
Paul T., Robert J., and James M.; 
two daughters, Miss R. Constance and 
Miss Maureen A.; a brother and a 
sister. 


Harry M. Husk 


. . . 69, former shoe manufacturer, 
died Dec. 23 at his home in Newbury- 
port, Mass. Husk established the Husk 
Shoe Co. in Newburyport in 1923 
and was a well-known manufacturer 
for many years. More recently, he 
had served as president of Chase & 
Lunt, Inc., real estate and insurance 
firm. His primary interest was in 
a big peach farm at Northwood Ridge, 
N. H. He was a director of the Five 
Cents Savings Bank and a Mason. He 
leaves his wife, Gertrude R., and a son, 
William S. 


Joseph S. Regan 
. 53, shoe supplies executive, died 


recently in Haverhill of a heart attack. 
He had been associated with Regano 
Box Toe Co. since its inception in 1934 
and served as assistant treasurer. A 
well-known civic leader in Haverhill, 
he was active in other businesses as 
well as fraternal affairs. 





HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
There are lots of Boston Machine Works 


Parts and Equipment in Your Future .. . 


Booth Power Folder Tape & Taping Machines 


Boston Power Folder Stampress Folding System 
Boston Seam Reducer Boston Latex Cementer 


-New York Cementer 





Boston Power Seam Rubber 
Julian Sole Cementer Speedflex Cementer 


Duplicate Sewing Machine Parts 
OUR MODEL 7RP NEW YORK CEMENTER 


tad erect core bl 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Columbus, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








South River, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Kitchener, Ont. 
S#. Louis, Mo.: 


Whitman, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dallas, Texas 
Johnson City, N. Y. 








> 
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TANNERS can obtain high yields of plumper leathers 
FABRICATORS and RETAILERS get important sales advantages — 


Now—the high-quality features of Du Pont “G-942” tannage can be obtained 
for colored suedes, A newly developed method gives results comparable to those 
of the familiar ““G-942” process for whites. 

Colored leather tanned with “G-942” is round and plump . . . the suede has a 
fine silky nap. This, plus the variety of brilliant colors possible, adds up to 
powerful selling points for tanners, fabricators and shoe retailers. For other 
varieties, too—in the calf and kid fields, the process is adaptable for both smooth 
and crushed grains; and in the sheepskin field, for all types of garment leathers, 
TANNERS—write for further information on this new method for producing 
colored leathers with Du Pont ““G-942” Tanning Agent. When you're ready for 
technical assistance, an experienced Du Pont Technical Sales Representative will 
be glad to help you. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG.U.5. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 




















HOLIDAY SLOWDOWN RULES 
NATION’S LEATHER MARKETS 


Hide Market Holds Prices Firm But Many Buyers 
Still Unconvinced 


Little business in all selections. 
Interest fair in side and calf but 
not many new orders. Sole leath- 
ers slow, not too steady. 


Sole Unsettled 

Boston sole leather tanners report 
a slow, uninteresting week. Part of 
lag due to Holidays which account 
for first two days of week. Little 
pickup reported in latter part of 
week. Tanners feel they would do 
some business if buyers had more 
confidence in market. However, there 
are indications that orders will come 
after turn of year as shoe factories 
step up spring runs. 

Firmness of hide market enables 
tanners to hold recent price levels. 
Few interested in increasing prices 
now that they are once again com- 
petitive with other types of soles. 
Light bends still listed around 75c 
with some sales made at 76c but 
best interest below this. Mediums 
find interest at 65c; less at 67c, 
with some tanners quoting up to 70c. 
Heavy bends range from 60c and 
down with emphasis below 58c for 
over 9/10 irons. 

Sole leather tanners of Philadelphia 
find the situation still pretty much 
the same as last week. Some mar- 
ket for repair leathers, and a def- 
inite market for factory leathers. 
No great activity. It remains to be 
seen what effect the change in hide 
prices will have on the markets. 


Sole Offal Same 
Very little doing this week, report 
Boston sole leather offal tanners and 
dealers. Like other sole leathers, this 
market finds mid-Holiday season 


contributes to definite slowdown. 
However, offal tanners are not too 
confident about immediate future, 
feel that buying, even when it picks 
up next month, will be on small 
scale and for immediate needs. 

One big worry is whether present 
price levels can be held in face of 
rising rawstock market. Tanners 
having enough trouble getting list 
prices as it is, fear further increases 
would be impossible to get. Yet re- 
placement costs are squeezing again 
and sellers may have little choice. 

Steer bellies nominally slow at 
25-28c, quoted to 30c. Cow bellies 
fair at 25c, slow ahove this. Light 
single shoulders with heads off bring 
60c and down. Double rough 
shoulders at 62c for welting stock; 
around 65c for waist belt stock. 
Heads nominal at 20-25c; hind 
shanks 24c and down; fore shanks 
slow above 20c. 


Calf Fair 

Seasonal market condition con- 
tributes to some slowing of interest 
and buying on Boston calf leather 
market. However, tanners find the 
situation much improved over past 
months. Orders have picked up 
along the line and there is more in- 
terest in the better grades of both 
men’s and women’s weights. 

Better women’s tannages - still 
around 85c and down although top 
grades above this. Volume at 60c 
and below but more interest at 65c 
and even 70c. Men’s weights at 90c 
and down to better quality; best sales 
well below this. Suede only fair at 
$1.00 and less. 








The CAMP BELLS are coming... 


with the very finest 


RING DRIVE wo0D HEEL NAILS 


MACHINE “TRIVEN 
RUBBER HEEL NAILS 


D. R. CAMPBELL MACHINE CO. 


55 MILDRED AVE., MATTAPAN DISTRICT, BOSTON 26, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST QUALITY SHOE NAILS 


Laub Quality is Famous 
in Leather Specialties, too! 


Strap Sides and Backs 
(Russet and colors) 


Skirting Sides and Backs 


Back, Bend, Shoulder, 
Belly Splits 
(Vegetable postin 4 in colors) 


Russet and Colored Strap Bellies 


Double Waistbelt Shoulders 
(Russet and colors) 


Steer Harness Leather Sides 
(Russet and black) 


Stag Harness Leather Backs 
(Russet and black) 


GEO. LAUB’S SONS 


TANNERS SINCE 1846 
BUFFALO 6, N.Y. 


AGENTS 
BOSTON & NEW YORK: Merrihew & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA : Earl C. Cookman Co. 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD: Carl J. Poinsett 
CHICAGO: Ralph E. Nigg 
OHIO VALLEY: Robert L. Walker 
MIDWEST: Oscar M. Olson - 
FAR WEST: Russ White Co. 
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Sheep Same 

Sheep leather tanners still find 
themselves in  cost-price squeeze. 
Holidays and ordinarily slow season 
contribute to sales lag. Buyers, how- 
ever, continue price pressure whereas 
tanners claim they cannot do better 
under present cost of good pickle 
skins. 

Specialty russet linings moderate 
at 28-30c; very little doing above 
this. Boot linings do a little business 
at 28c and down to 2lc. Shoe lin- 
ings fair at 25c, slow at more. Col- 
ored vegetable linings continue at 
better pace up to 26c. Chrome a 
little more active at 29c and down. 

Garment sheep remains at recent 
levels. Nothing new expected here 
until New Zealand market opens 
again around first of year. Meantime, 
garment suede gets share of sales at 
29-30. Garment grains continue less 
wanted at 25c and down. The inter- 
est is on the down. 

Sides Slower 

Boston side leather tanners say 

usiness is slacker this week, mainly 
ue to effect of Holidays. However, 
uyers are a bit leery of market, un- 
nvinced that prices will not fall 
wer shortly. This despite continued 
rmness of hides. 

Tanners fairly optimistic about 

mediate future, feel good business 

ill develop in Jan. This optimism 

s prompted most to ask higher 

rices—a cent or two above recent 

vels—based on rising hide prices. 
here is difficulty in getting increases 

t tanners are really trying hard. 

General price range unchanged. 


Most side leathers bring between 30 
to 60c. Large spread elk at 46c and 
down. Men’s weight combination 
extremes listed up to 56c; sell below 
this. Army retan active at 45c and 
below. Best sales at 43c or less. Cor- 
rected kip sides 58c and down, some 
tanners ask 60c and above. Full 
grain kips at 73c and less. 


Splits Unchanged 

Nothing new in splits market this 
week. A fair amount of leather is 
moving although not as much as last 
week or as tanners expect after New 
Year. Best business in heavyweight 
suede splits up to 47c. Light suede 
much less wanted at 41c and below. 
Linings wanted at l6c; best volume 
at 16-20c. Work shoe fair and 28c 
or so. Gussets not too active. 


Kid Stirring 
Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
find there are undercurrents which 


| indicate that business is stirring. At 


this point there remains great in- 
terest in colored glazed, but orders 
are still small and for a great variety 
of colors. 

However, tanners are hopeful that 
there will be repeat orders in much 
larger quantities. It is felt that since 
the demand for colored glazed is 
mainly for the lower grade leathers, 


- manufacturers are going to push the 


styles in popular priced shoes, and 
this will mean large orders. The 
only problem is that colors are still 
ordered in a great range and there 
is no emphasis on any special shade. 

Some business in white but this is 
not up to the usual. In suede, there 





STORMWELT 


“WEATHERSTRIPS” YOUR SHOES 


MK 


HOLDS THEM IN SHAPE 


\ veanadls 


ADDS CUSTOM STYLING 


Gs) 


All-Leather STORMWELT is Made Exclusively by 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 


BROCKTON 68 * 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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is demand for black and a little for 
white. However, black suede is not 
what it was a year ago. 

Linings sell in some quantity, but 
most tanners say they sell them to 
some accounts who have not switched 
to any of the synthetics. Satin mats 
and crushed reported as dead. 

List prices still quoted for pub- 
lication. However, tanners continue 
to make some adjustment in prices 
when making sales, depending on the 
size of the order, type of leather, etc. 


Average Prices 
Suede-45c-95c 
Glazed 35c-$1.05 
Linings 30c-60c 
Slipper 35c-70c 
Satin mats 69c-$1.20 
Crushed 35c-80c 


Glove Leathers Squeezed 


Inventory time finds glove and 
leather manufacturers in an un- 
pleasant position. Cold weather has 
helped to reduce stock on hand but 
there will still be a substantial inven- 
tory of unwanted merchandise. Gen- 
erally speaking, the year will be a 
losing one for both the tanner and 
the glove manufacturer. 

Price seems to be the main theme. 
Bulk of Christmas glove business was 
done on gloves selling under five dol- 
lars. Manufacturers convinced that 
they must cut prices to the bone in 
order to do business. As usual, tan- 
ners are caught in between. New 
Zealand pickles are the only raw skins 
showing a substantial drop. Other’ 
types are selling freely in Europe at 
prices higher than domestic tanners 
can afford to pay. 





FOAM RUBBER 


Foam Rubber and Sponge 
Rubber are best for shoe 
and slipper cushicning. 
Easily combined with 
regular platform materials. 


e 
MARKEL PRODUCTS CO. 


STagg 2-1925 
892 Lorimer St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


We can supply sponge and 
foam in regular thicknesses. 
Sheet and roll form. Write 
for samples and prices. 
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Belting Dull 


Belting leather tanners of Phila- 
delphia find business continues dull. 
Tanners continue reluctant about 
quoting prices. 

Curriers say the situation con- 
tinues on the slow side but there are 
enough orders coming in periodi- 
cally for some to consider it “spotty.” 

Some feel there is a definite rea- 
son for optimism. Several mills 
throughout the South have an- 
nounced that they are planning to 
open after the first of the year. 

Curried shoulders dead; practically 
no market for them. Price lists re- 
main unchanged. 

AVERAGE CURRIED LEATHER PRICES 
CURRENT IN PHILADELPHIA 


Curried Belting Best Selec. No. 2 
Butt bend 1.35-1. . = coy 


eke 


Centers 24”-28” . 
Centers 30” ..... 
Wide sides ..... 
Narrow sides ... 
Premiums to be added: extra light pi 
light plus 10c; extra heavy plus 10c. 


ha heot 
*eo 
pub 

po pepe rare re og 


eee eee 
~ 
»? 


Bott 
: 
£2 eegese 


Tanning Oils Steady 


Raw tanning materials generally 
unchanged but buying _ interests 
showed little or no improvement over 
recent weeks, and trading spotty. 
Quotations on Tanning Extracts un- 
changed. Tanning Oils market main- 


tained steady position with most 
prices unchanged over last weck. 


Divi Divi Col., 42% basis shipment, bag $ 85.00 
Divi Divi Dom., 46% basis ship’t, bag $ 95.00 
Wattle bark, ton 

oes bevecarsoess ‘Fair Average’ $106.00 
“‘Merchantable’’ $102.50 


R. 
oan Cups, 30-32% guaranteed . 
Valonia Beards, 42% guaranteed $89.00-$90.00 
Mangrove Bark, 30% So. Am. ........$52.00 
Mangrove Bark, 38% East African ... .$80.00 


Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
3 — f.o.b. _— 


Hemlock extract, 7. tannin, tk. cars 
f.0.b. works .... 
» ©. 


Oak bark extract, se = eet Ib. 
bbis. 6%-6%, tks. 


Quebracho extrac 
Solid, ord., caste 63% tannin, c.l. 
NS CERES Os sy 
Solid clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .12 
Liquid basis 35% tannin, bbls. ‘ 
Ground extract .......seee«. 


Wattle extract, solid (plus éuty) 


Wattle extract, solid (plus duty) 
East African 


Powdered super spruce, bags, c.! 

MGS LGR. sev ca ccvececnccenavecn: ME 
Spruce extract, tks., f.o.b. wks. ...... .01% 
Powdered valonia extract, 63% tannin .9%-9% 
Myrobalan extract, solid, 55% tannin .10% 
Myrobalan extract, powdered, 60% tannin .10% 
Valonia extract, powdered, 63% tannin .9%-9% 


Tanners’ Oils 

Castor oil, No. 1 C.P. drs. Le.l. ...... 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% .......... 34% 
Cod Oil, Nfid., loose basis ........... 1.40 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .. .16 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral . .14 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral . .13 


Linseed oll me ¢e.l. 
drums, l.c.l. .. 


Neatsfoot, 20° C.T. ....... 
Wentaieat, $0" GW. sscds cicvquessvies 
Neatsfoot, prime drums, c.1. 

le.) 


36% 


MED 2B vss ceces 





Olive, denatured, 

Waterless Moellon 

Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture ... 
Chamois Moellon, 25% moisture 
Common degras 

Neutral degras ...... shee 
Sulphonated Tallow, 15% wide ckoeunnes 
Sulphonated Tallow, 50% 

Sponging compound .................. 
Split Ol ........- swiaes 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% water ...... 
= Oils, 200 seconds visc., 


Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds visc., tks., 
CO Goce davsccvevererciacesndcseed 





DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK — NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


A. Brea—Manager 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handba and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colo 





BABY CALF LEATHERS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHWEST: O. B. Dahm, 

1602 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
MILWAUKEE—H. 1. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 


ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., Les Angeles—1220 Maple Ave. 
3 Granby St., Leicester San Francisco—237 Eighth St. 


TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA | 


| 
Am-O- Krome 


BELLIES—BENDS—SHOULDERS—FULL GRAIN LINING BELLIES 
by 
AMERICAN OAK CHROME RETAN DIVISION 


(HOWES LEATHER COMPANY, INC.) 
Dalton Avenue and Flint Street, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 
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PACKER HIDES STILL STEADY 
BUT LITTLE TRADING HEARD 


Holidays Slow Buying Activity Throughout Week 
But Renewal Expected 


The usual holiday dullness settled 
upon hide and skin markets this week. 
With the Christmas holiday on Tues- 
day, many in the trade observed little 
or no attempt was made to effect new 
business on Monday, and on Wednes- 
day a quiet situation continued to 
prevail. As trading of market sig- 
nificance failed to get under way, 
doubt was expressed whether much 
change in the hide and skin situa- 
tion would develop in view of the 
approaching New Year’s holiday. 

Packers did not seem to be in any 
mood to press offerings on the mar- 
ket for new business. Of course, the 
kill of cattle has dropped off due to 
holidays and receipts at live markets 
have been curtailed due to heavy 
snows in many sections of the coun- 
try. 

Smaller production of hides this 

yeek and next will tend to tighten 
he market from a supply angle and 
any in the trade believe that sellers 
ill maintain rather firm price views 
or the next few weeks. During the 
st 10 days or so, larger packers 
noved large quantities of hides which 
ut them in a closely sold position 
n many selections. 

Meanwhile, it is significant that 
espite tanners reporting unsatisfac- 
ory leather business and _ prices, 
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© SPRUCE EXTRACT 
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© POWDERED SUPER SPRUCE 
witttt 


© LACTANX 
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ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


OPERATING PLANT AT 
Erie, Pa. 











there has been enough buying to 
firm up prices of raw stock and big 
packers have received enough de- 
mand to keep unsold stocks of hides 
from accumulating. While many tan- 
ners have termed new leather busi- 
ness as “unsatisfactory,” it is known 
that some have been booking more 
business. 

Upper leather moved fairly well 
during the past two or three weeks, 
not only side upper but calf and kip 
descriptions as well. Sole leather 
also sold in better fashion. The un- 
satisfactory label might apply to the 
matter of price alone as there has 
not been much recovery of leather 
prices from recent lows whereas hide 
prices have reacted from the low 
point by moving upward a half cent 
on the branded steer selections to as 
much as 2c perlb. on some of the 
lighter hides. 

After the turn of the year, in- 
creased receipts of cattle are gen- 
erally expected by members of the 
hide trade. More leather buying is 
expected for Spring shoes as well as 
for Summer lines. The past year 
has been somewhat disappointing so 
far as shoe production and per cap- 
pita consumption is concerned, but 
as well-posted observers point out, 
the shoe business has not recorded 
two bad years in succession. The 
increase in U. S. population in recent 
years should result in both an in- 
creased demand for meat and shoes. 


Dry Sheepskins Slack 

Due to the holidays and most pri- 
mary markets in a similar position, 
little trading going on. No sign of 
easiness, however, as most shippers 
continue to talk quite firm, claiming 
that they have no difficulty in keep- 
ing well sold up. 

Wool sheep markets firm but not 
many sales as pullers are unable to 
meet most of the prices asked by 
shippers. Cables from Melbourne, 
Australia, that market slightly easier 
due to holiday closings. 

Hair sheep markets firm. Reports 
that some Brazil cabrettas sold at 
$13 for regulars with buyers now 
bidding $12.50 and sellers asking 
$13-13.50, as to lots. Small lots of 
Cape glovers selling but most buyers’ 
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ideas below asking prices. Shippers 
now talking 160 shillings. Other va- 
rieties slow and nominal due to lack 
of offers and sales. 

Shearlings firmly held at origin. 
Difficult to confirm any sales here. 
Cables from the Cape that shippers 
selling to Europe and England at 
much higher prices than what buyers 
here willing to pay. 

No new developments in slats as 
very little interest but both India and 
Peru claim that sales made at much 
higher prices than indicated here. 


Pickled Skins Quiet 

Market rather quiet, mainly due 
to lack of offers. Occasional sales 
noted of spot lots of Iranian pickled 
skins with business said to be pass- 
ing at from $10-$13 a dozen, depend- 
ing upon quality and brands. New 
Zealand market quiet as not many 
offers received. Last sales of new 
season lambs at from 68-70 shillings, 
depending upon brands. 


Reptiles Nominal 

Not much change as relatively few 
offers received and prices were nomi- 
nally unchanged. Selling quarters 
consider the market for Madras bark 
tanned whips, 4 inches up, averaging 
41% inches, 70/30 selection, at 68-70c, 
last trading basis while similar co- 
bras are available at 38-40c, as to 
sellers. No late offers of vipers. 
Lizards slow and nominal due to lack 
of interest. 

Siam market has also ruled quiet 
as not many offers received due to 
the fact that the border between Indo- 
China and Siam has been closed. 
Brazil market steady but slow. Ar- 
gentine market nominal as offers of 
spot skins too high for buyers. 


Deerskins Mixed 

Notwithstanding reports that some 
Brazil “jacks” sold at 55c fob., basis 
importers, most selling quarters state 
that the best bids they can obtain are 
not over 52c fob., basis importers. 
New Zealand market mixed. Some 
quarters report refusing $1.10 cif. 
for 434-lb. skins, while others claim 
that offers at less could not be sold. 

Domestic market also mixed, while 
sellers are asking from $3.00-4.00, as 


to lots. 


Pigskins Slow 

Fulton County showing very little 
interest. Some dealer buying but 
prices have to be attractive. Manaos 
grey peccaries sold at $2.70, basis 
mfrs., with blacks at 20c less while 
Para grey peccaries are nominally 
quoted at $2.30-2.40, basis mfrs. Not 
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much interest in blacks. Wet salted 
capivaras slightly easier with sales 
at $3.30, basis mfrs. Chaco car- 
pinchos still held at $3.35 fob., basis 
importers, which buyers consider 
high now. 


—— ee 


Edge Trimmers Highest 
Paid Shoeworkers 
Edge trimmers were generally the 
highest paid workers in 14 important 
shoe manufacturing centers, accord- 
ing to a survey done during Aug. 


1951 by the Labor Department’s Bu- 


reau of Labor Statistics. 

Average hourly earnings in this 
occupation during Aug. ranged from 
$2.50 in New York City plants pro- 
ducing women’s cement process shoes 
by the conventional lasted method 
to $1.36 in establishments making 
slip-lasted women’s shoes in Missouri 
(except St. Louis). 

Southeastern Pennsylvania, a lead- 
ing center in the production of chil- 
dren’s welt shoes, was the only other 
area in which the wage level of edge 
trimmers was below $1.50 an hour. 

Average earnings of workers in 
this occupation in New York City 
and Los Angeles, regardless of the 
type of shoe produced, exceeded 
$2.00 an hour. In most areas, 
hourly earnings averaged $1.85 or 
more. 

Among the other selected men’s 
occupations studied, average hourly 
earnings typically ranged between 
$1.50 and $1.80 in Aug. 1951. 

Of the women’s jobs studied, top 
stitchers and vampers ordinarily had 
the highest area levels, ranging from 
96c to $1.81 and from $1.04 to $1.62 
an hour, respectively. 

Floor boys and floor girls, lowest 
paid occupational groups, averaged 
less than $1.00 an hour in about 
half of the areas studied. Their 
earnings ranged from 80c to $1.11 
an hour. 

In New England, the leading re- 
gion in the production of shoes, 
wage levels were generally ‘highest 
in Haverhill and Brockton: _ 

‘Earnings have generally ‘iricreased 
from 3 to 9 percent-over Sept. 1950, 
the--date of the Bureau’s previous 
study. -As inéentive work is common 
in the footwear industry, it is typical 
for.earnings to fluctuate from one 
period to ‘another. Style ‘changes, 
variations in the flow of work, and 
changes in quality of materials are 
some of the factors that influence 
incentive earnings. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO A BROTHER 











Dominic J. Céldetozzo, president of Eastern Footwear Corp., Dolgeville, 
N. Y., accepts testimonial scroll awarded him by the Federation of Jewish ¢ 
Philanthropies of New York for his “devotion to the principle that all men” 
are brothers, as exemplify by his many years of selfless dedication to the 
aims, services and achievements of the Federation.” On the right is Sam 
Abrams, president of Knomark Mfg. Co., chairman of the Federation’s Shoe’ 
Division drive this year At extreme left és Ed Farian, vice president of 
Knomark and a former Federation chairman. The organization is attempting » 
to raise $20 million this year.in support of its 116 health and welfare insti-” 
tutions over the country. 
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GOAT PIG 
Raw-Pickied-Semi-tamned ‘ Wild-Domesticated Fronts-Butts Far Bastern-Indiaa Al Types 


60 SOUTH STREET BOSTON, MASS. Tel. HAncock 6-8560-1-2 
307 Seventh Ave. — New York, N. Y. — Tel. Algonquin 5-1450-! 
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Cush-n-Fit SPONGE RUBBER 


Sheets—For insoles and fillers 
Molded Pads—Metatarsal, arch and heel 
Special Molded pads to your specification 


Write for samples and catalogue of complete line 


& 
Davidson RUBBER CO. BOSTON 29, MASS. 
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A. C. Lawrence Sales Gain 
For Year 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Pea- 
body, Mass., reports a profit of $1,- 
451,929 for the fiscal year ended 
Oct. 27, 1950, as compared with 
profits of $518,915 for the previous 
fiscal year. The 1951 profit in- 
cluded a special credit of $365,000 
for income taxes applicable to the 
previous year. 


The company’s sales totaled $53,- 
404,154 in 1951, an increase of 12.1 
percent compared with last year. 

In his annual report to stockhold- 
ers, Harold N. Goodspeed, president, 
said prices of raw material and 
leather are now at reasonable levels, 
with some types of raw materials 
selling for less than half of ceiling 
prices and many hide skin and 
leather prices lower than June 1950. 


LLOYD LABORATORIES 


Manufacturers of Leather Emulsions 
Peabody, Massachusetts 











SIG ADLER & CO. 


1929 W. 43rd ST. CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


PACKER and COUNTRY HIDES and SKINS 


SHEEP PELTS and 
HORSE HIDES 


One of the oldest firms in the Middle West 


Branches under supervision of BOLLES & ROGERS 
in Omaha, Neb., Sioux Falls and Huron, South Dakota 
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SHOE DIPLOMATS NEXT 

Canada will soon grant diplomas 
to all salesmen employed in the 
Canadian shoe industry. 

The Footwear Institute of Canada 
has announced it will soon offer a 
nation-wide training course for ail 
shoe salesmen. The course is aimed 
at providing better service to the 
general public, based on an under- 
standing of foot health, proper fitting, 
materials and styles. 

The course will begin next Feb. 
and will include weekly and final ex- 
aminations, after which diplomas 
will be awarded. 


Heel-Less Sandals Used By 
“Tip-Toe" Indians 

Remains of a tribe of “tip-toe” 
Indians whose sandals covered only 
the toes and ball of the foot—not the 
heel—have been uncovered by Uni- 
versity of New Mexico anthropolo- 
gists. 

Science found 300 pairs of well- 
preserved sandals, more than 1,200 
years old, lying about in a large com- 
munity cave uncovered in the south- 
ern New Mexico mountains. 





Heads Shoe Research 











William E. Kavenagh, for the past 
15 years development manager of 
Windsor Mfg. Co., subsidiary of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., at 
Windsor, Vt., who has been named 
director of Shoe Products Research 
and Development for Goodyear. He 
will be succeeded at his former post 
by Walter S. Edsell, Jr., his assistant 
in recent years. Kavenagh will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters at 
Windsor, Goodyear’s major producer 
of rubber heels and soles and Neo- 
lite. Three years ago, he was pre- 
sented the Litchfield Award of Merit 
for his part in the development of 
Neolite. 
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KOREON 


MUTUAL'S PREPARED ONE-BATH CHROME TAN 


SODIUM BICHROMATE 
POTASSIUM BICHROMATE 





MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


270 Madison Avenue New York 16,N. Y. 
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We owe a happy 51 
Go each and every single one 


Who dealt with us: and now to you 


i 
We wish a happy 52 


| KORN LEATHER CO. 


Tanners of fine side and split leathers 


TANNERY and GENERAL OFFICES PEABODY, MASS. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


J. H. MURROW VICTOR W. HEARTEL 
Pennsylvania Chicago and Milwaukee 


AL SCHWAB WM. L. HALL, INC. WM. T. DAVIDSON 
Ohio Territory Rochester, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The two volumes of LEATHER and SHOES published during 
1951 are indexed in this issue for the convenience of those who 
wish to refer to news items, articles, photos, tables, etc., published 
during the year. 

For convenient use, this index is divided into several sections 
by major topics, and each news item or article is indexed in alpha- 
betical order according to its main subject, which is indicated by 


capital letters. 
This index includes all headlined items which are classified 


under the following: 
For Abbreviations see page 100 

General News 79 New Developments and In- 

87 ventions 102 
New Ideas in Shoemaking 103 
Photos and Illustrations 103 
Portraits 106 
Shoe Designs and Fashions 107 
Special Issues 108 
Tables and Charts 110 
L&S Markets 111 
L&S Regular Departments 111 


Foreign News 
Labor News 88 


Feature and Special 
Articles 90 


Bids and Awards 91 
Deaths 98 
Authors . 100 
Editorials 102 


The index does not include items without headlines such as 
News Quicks, Dividends, Business Changes, New Firms, and 
Financial passin 


SS 


GENERAL NEWS 


A 


ACCURATE SHOE Gets ‘‘Space Patrol’’ Rights- 
ALLIED KID Consolidated Two Plants—Sept. 8— 
ALLIED PRODUCTS SHOW to Clarify Shoe Supplies Outlook—-Feb. 24—48 
ALLIED PRODUCTS SHOW Set March 9-12—Nov. 17—48 
Set ALLIED PRODUCTS SHOW Aug. 19-22—-May 5—19 
ALLIED PRODUCTS SHOW EXHIBITORS—-Aug. 11—52 
ALLIED PRODUCTS SHOW Sales Spotty as Buyers Seek New Ideas— 


Aug. 25—18 
Interest High, Sales Good at ALLIED PRODUCTS SHOWING—March 
10—13 


Sept. 29—16 
21 


ALLIED SHOE PRODUCTS SHOW Exhibitors—Feb. 24—50 

Rubber Shoe Products Firm (AMERICAN BILTRITE) New Name 
Aug. 4—16 

AMERICAN BILTRITE Promotes New Nuron Sole--Aug. 25—18 

AMERICAN DYEWOOD Appoints Schultz—June 16—21 

AMERICAN HIDE & LEA. CO. Sales Up, Profits Down—-Aug. 11—62 

AMERICAN LEATHER CHEMISTS Name Panel Subjects—May 19—20 

ALCA Proposes Changes in By-Laws—March 17—81 

Top Speakers Set for ALCA Symposium—May 12—38 

ALCA Annual Meeting Program—June 9—22 

ALCA Meeting Biggest Ever—June 16—18 
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ALCA Abstracts of Technical Papers—June 23—18-19 

400 Leather Chemists Meet at ALCA Convention—June 23—10 
ALCA Convention Registrants—June 23-20 

ALCA Convention Sidelights—June 23-—55 

ALCA Golf Tournament Winners—-June 23—-55 i 
ALCA Progress Report, Speech by Robert M. er eva June 23—11 © 
Nine Firms Win ANNUAL REPORT Awards—Sept. 15—24 e 
ARGENTINA Reduces Hide Export Prices—Dec. oo 14 
ARMOUR Sells Leather Belt Business—-March 3—18 
ARMSTRONG CORK Sales Hit New High—Sept. 1—17 
ARMSTRONG CORK Attains Record reo agg ter 5 3—20 
ARMY to Buy Mexican-Made Shoes—Jan. 20—1 

ARMY Denies Purchase of Mexican Shoes Feb. 10—19 
ARMY Cancels 3 Million Pair—March 31—12 
ARMY Claims Shopping Tour Over—March 24—18 
ARMY Tests Climate Effects on Footwear—Mar. 
ARMY Develops New Foot Powder—Sept. 15—27 
ARMY May Change Winter Shoe Colors—Oct. 6—22 

ARMY Testing New Insole-Type Leather—-Nov. 17—48 
Protest ARMY Shoe Contract to Prison—Dec. 1—15 

ARMY Shoe Deliveries Cut After Dec.—July 14—16 

ARMY Simplifies Shoe Size Needs-—-Sept. 1—16 

ARMY, AIR FORCE Biack Out Buying Data—Feb. 24—60 
ARMY AIR FORCE Designs New Flying Boot 15—23 
ARMY FOOTWEAR Program Collapses—-Mar. 17—40 

OPS to Lift Curbs on ARMY OXFORDS—Feb. 24—62 
ARTHUR MURRAY Now in Shoe Fashions—Aug. 25—26 
ASA Sets New Code for Open Tanks—Feb. 24—58 

AVON SOLE Acquires More Space—Dec. 8—24 


Jules BACKMAN’S Speech *‘Wage Controls Are Weak’’—-Mar. 17-16 
BALLSTON SPA Tannery May Close Temporarily—Aug. 18—19 
BASS Marks 75th—Mar. 31—17 
BAMGARDNER Retires at Swift & Co.—Sept. 29-26 

A. 8. BECK May Move Plant to Lowell—Dec. 8-—22 

BEEF CONTROLS May Hit Leather Supply—-June 9—20 

BEEF CONTROLS Furore Still Rages—Sept. 22—14 

New Process for BLEACHING SHELLAC—Sept. 1—20 

BOSTON BOOT & SHOE CLUB Holds 350th Meeting—Mar. 10—26 
BOSTON Hide & Skin Brokers Re-Elect Officers—Feb. 3—16 
BOSTON SHOE CLUB to Hold Sports Night—Apr. 14—22 

Sandler Again Heads BOSTON SHOE CLUB~—Apr. 28—31 
BOSTON SHOE CLUB Golfers Meet June 12—-May 26—20 
BOSTON SHOE CLUB Enjoys Outing—June 16—22 

BOSTON SHOE CLUB to Meet Nov. 14—Nov. 10—19 

BOSTON SHOE CLUB to Hold Christmas Party—Dec. 13-14 
BOSTON Fall Shoe Show Set—Jan. 20—18 

BOSTON (Parker House) SHOE SHOWING Held se 19-—20 
BOSTON (Parker House) Showing Held Good—Dec. 8—2: 
BOSTON SHOE SHOW Has Wide Interest—Apr. 7—37 
Set BOSTON SHOE SHOW Week of Oct. 14—July 14—22 
Open BOSTON SHOE SHOW Reservations—Aug. 4—20 
BOSTON SHOE SHOW Expects Sellout—Sept. 22—19 
Ready Advance BOSTON SHOE SHOW-— Oct. 6—15 
Buyers Cautious at BOSTON SHOE SHOW-—Oct. 20—41 
New BOSTONIAN SHOE PLANT Nears Completion—Apr. 
John BOYD Elected Head of Boyd-Welsh—Sept. 1—16 
BOYD-WELSH and RICE-O'NEILL MERGE-—Oct. 27—16 
BRANDED SHOES Choice of 39% Women—July 21—29 
BREZNER to Dedicate New Tannery Addition—Apr. 7—29 
New BREZNER FELLOWSHIP for Tanning Research—Apr. 21-—24 
BROCKTON Sees Fewer Military Shoe Orders—-Aug. 4—15 

Nourse Appointed by BROWN CO.—Mar. 24—21 

BROWN, FLORSHEIM Cut Men’s Shoe Prices—July 7—17 

11 BROWN SHOE Plants Shut—Mar. 31—13 

BROWN SHOE Negotiates for Wohl Shoe—May 12—42 

BROWN, Wohl Shoe Firms in Stock Trade--June 16—19 


31—14 
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Continued 
Cc 


CALF LEATHER Meeting Held in Boston—-June 16-—20 

NPA Increases CALFSKIN Permits 20%—Dec. 8—18 

Duggan Heads CANADIAN Tanners—-Nov. 3-51 

CANAIGRE Plant Now Cultivated for Tannin—Feb. 24-60 

J. W. CARTER CO. Promises to Hold Profits Down—Jan. 27—-25 
Limit Inventories, Uses of CASTOR OIL—Apr. 14—22 

CATTLE DISEASE Hit-—-Feb. 24—59 

CATTLE CEILING PRICES are Relaxed—Sept. 15-24 

CATTLE HIDE PARTS Export Quotas Set-—-May 26—17 

Meat Packers Must Observe CATTLE LIDS—June 9—21 

OPS to Enforce CATTLE PRICE LIDS—Aug. 25-—17 

OPS Hikes CATTLE PRICE LIDS—Sept. 1—21 

CATTLE Receipts up as Slaughter Resumes—June 16—19 
Pricing Curbs Hit CATTLE SLAUGHTER—May 26—1 

CATTLE SLAUGHTER to be Hiked in July—June 30—10 

CATTLEHIDE PERMITS Up, Calf Down in June—June 2-18 

OPS Proposes New CEILING REGULATION—Dec. 22—12 

OPS Sets $12 Lid on CHESTNUT EXTRACT—Sept. 15—26 

CHICAGO ASSOCIATION to Hold Outing July 19—June 30-—10 

CHICAGO Assn. Holds Annual Outing—July 28—17 

CHICAGO GROUP Enjoys Outing—Sept. 29—18 

CHICAGO GROUP Sets Annual Banquet—Oct. 20-42 

CHICAGO H & L Assn. Re-Elects Officers—Oct. 13-18 

CINCINNATI S & L Club Holds Annual Picnic—Sept. 22-18 

CITY COLLEGE Opens Leather and Shoe Course in N. Y.—Sept. 1 

CITY COLLEGE Offers New Leather Course—Sept. 15-—-27 

COATED FABRICS Standard Now Ready-—Apr. 14—26 

A. B. COHEN Top Salesman—Oct. 13—22 

COLONIAL TANNING Reports Record Sales—-Sept. 15-23 

COLONIAL TANNING Sales Hit New High—Sept. 29—14 

Issue Women's 1951 Fall COLORS Card—Mar. 31—23 

Women’s Shoe and Leather COLORS-—Feb. 24—24 

Men's Shoe and Leather COLORS—Feb. 24—27 

Shoe and Leather COLORS—Aug. 11—35 

Shoe and Leather COLORS—Aug. 11—31 

COMMONWEALTH SHOE Opens Gardiner Plant—Nov. a ~23 

“CONSUMER REPORTS" Rates Kid's Shoes—Mar. 10 

NPA Issues First Lists Under CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 
May 12—-38 

CMP Applications Due by Oct. 1—Sept. 22—15 

. Sound Business Despite CONTROLS, by Clayton F. Van Pelt—Mar. 17-—11 
The CONTROLS WE’LL LIVE WITH, by J. N. Kallick—-Mar. 17—14 
OTTON CEILING at Record High Price—Mar. 10—26 

PS Relaxes COTTON DUCK Freeze—Sept. 22—14 

“REESE & COOK'S 50th-—-Dec. 1—-26 4 

REESE & COOK’S 50th Draws Crowd—Dec. 8—20 

Irge Ban on CREPE RUBBER Soled Shoes May 19—20 


GENERAL NEWS 


Amend CUT SOLE Order—Mar. 17-42 

New CUTCH Price--July 7—28 

CUT-LEATHER Stock Exempted from CPR-22—July 7-17 
CUT SOLE INDUSTRY in Forced Shutdown—Apr. 14-20 
Ask OPS Exempt CUT SOLERS from CPR 22—June 23—28 
1950 CZECH SHOE IMPORTS at 720,000 Pairs—Apr. 28--30 
U. 8. Set to Ban CZECH SHOE IMPORTS-—-Aug. 11-61 


D 


Daniel DANAHY’S Speech, ‘Military Shoe & Leather Program”’ 
Nov. 3—21 

North American Foremen Elect DAUB—-Dec, 15—14 

DAVIS To Head New England Trade Research—-Dec. 22—14 

NPA Relaxes DEERSKIN Curbs—Feb. 24—52 

NPA Relaxes DEERSKIN Order—Oct. 6—18 

DEFENSE ORDERS M-28 and M-29 on Leathers Issued—-Jan. 20—17 

Shoes and the DEFENSE PROGRAM, Speech by Raymond A. Mills— 
Aug. 25—12 

DELPH Buys Finnigan—Apr. 1422 

DEWEY AND ALMY Reports Record Profit—Aug. 4—20 

DIAMOND ALKALI Profit Up 58%—Mar. 31—15 

DIAMOND ALKALI Sales Show Big Gain—July 21—23 

Rossi Articles Aid DISABLED FOOT CLINIC—Sept. 29—18 

DISASTER CONTROL Literature—June 16—36 

DOOR-TO-DOOR Selling BAN Worries Shoe Firms—June 9—30 

Prudential May Buy Former DOUGLAS Plant—Feb. 10—21 

W. L. DOUGLAS Plant Bought by Knapp Bros.—Aug. 11—58 

Edward L. DREW’S Speech, ‘‘Domestic Rawstock Outlook’’—Mar. 10—10 

Edw. DREW'S Speech, ‘‘Leather Outlook for 1952’’—Nov. 3-12 


E 


EAGLE-OTTAWA Promotes Hempel, Jr.— 
EDISON Nets $2,727,544-—Mar. 17—82 
EDISON BROS. Elects Two Directors—Aug. 11—61 
ENDICOTT-JOHNSON Founder Honored—Oct. 20—54 
1950 Rawstock and Shoe EXPORTS Fall—Aug. 11-59 


F 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE Set for May 20--Apr. 7—-30 

Top Management Executives Meet for FACTORY MANAGEMENT CON- 
FERENCE—May 12—8 

400 Shoe Factory Executives at FACTORY MANAGEMENT CONFER- 
ENCE in Cincinnati—May 26—-17 

New Products Launched at FACTORY MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE— 
May 26—10 


Aug. 25—17 
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4th FACTORY MANAGEMENT Conference Set—Nov. 3-52 
FTC Surveys Top Industry Producers—Sept. 22—16 

FINDINGS JOBBERS’ Sales Tripled in Nine Years—-Jan. 27—24 
FLOOD HIDE DAMAGE Seen at $2 Million—July 28—15 
MacArthur Video Shoe by FLORSHEIM—May 5—15 
FLORSHEIM Cuts Prices—Sept. 22—14 

FLORSHEIM Seeks St. Louis Plant-—-Nov. 17—48 

Set FOOT HEALTH Week—Jan. 13—15 

FOOT HEALTH MONTH Slated Next Month—Aug. 25—19 
Blame Shoe Materials for FOOT ILLS—Sept. 22—15 
Urge Government Buy FOREIGN RAWSTOCK—Apr. 
U. S., Canadian FOREMEN to Meet—Oct. 6—22 
FRENCH GLOVE Men Visiting U. S. Industry—Nov. 17-50 
FRENCH Shoe Plants Slow, Says Union Head—Sept. 8-26 
FRENCH, SHRINER Lowers Prices—Sept. 29—14 

Rulison Again Heads FULTON COUNTY Tanners—Sept. 29—14 


G 


ECONOMY, Speech by Edgar E. Rand— 


14-21 


Danger: A ‘‘GARRISON"” 
Mar. 10—11 

GENERAL SHOE Expands—Feb. 17—14 

GENERAL SHOE CORP. Buys Nisley Chain—Feb. 17—-18 

GENERAL SHOE to Make Boy Scout Shoes—Mar. 31—16 

Report GENERAL SHOE Buys Johnston & Murphy—July 28—15 

GENERAL SHOE Buys Johnston & Murphy—Aug. 11—57 

GENERAL SHOE CORP. Expects Record Sales-—-Oct. 13—21 

GENERAL SHOE Forms Rubber Ftwr. Div.—Dec. 1—31 

GENERAL SHOE Sales Set New Mark—Dec. 15—12 

GERMAN Shoe Machines Enter U. S. Market—Aug. 11—62 

Study GERMAN Synthetic Lubricant Oils—Apr. 21—24 

Leather GLOVE MANUFACTU Hear Controls Data—June 30—11 

GLASS’ Speech, ‘‘Outlook for Business is Wholesome’’—Aug. 11—16 

1950 GLOVE PRODUCTION Shows Gain of 28%—Aug. 11—59 

National GLOVE WEEK Set for Oct. 8-12—July 21—34 

Military Taking 60% of Leather GLOVES—Mar. 10—17 

GLOVESKINS Changes Name to Arbib & Co.—Sept. 22—18 

Report GOATSKIN Industry Buying Plan—Jan. 6—12 

“GOOD HOUSEKEEPING” Shoe Guide Tops—July 14—21 

H. C. GOODMAN Nets $158,706—Feb. 24—58 

GOODYEAR Announces All-Neolite Shoes—Oct. 27 

GRATON & KNIGHT Borrows A Million—Mar. 10—17 

GRATON & KNIGHT Celebrates 100th Anniversary—-Aug. 25--19 

Joseph GREENBAUM Opens Hide Brokerage—-Aug. 18-19 

GUIDE Opening Fair—-Apr. 14—23 


H 


Chemists Hear HARNLY on Waste Disposal--Aug. 11-63 
J. W. HARNLY Joins Whiteha}l Leather—Nov. 24—20 
Julian HATTON’S Speech, ‘‘Upholstery Group’s Leather Promotion Pro- 
gram’’—Nov. 3—42 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE Denies FTC Charges—Apr. 21-—25 

Number One HEEL-—Mar. 17—47 

HIDE AND SKIN MEN Protest 84 Hour Delivery Deadline—Feb. 3-15 

1950 HIDE AND SKIN IMPORTS Show Substantial Increases—Mar. 17-—42 

HIDE AND SKIN Supplies, Speech by Edward L. Drew—Aug. 25—13 

HIDE Sccyeern: Ease Freeze—Mar. 3—16 

August HIDE ALLOCATIONS 95% of All Rawstock—-Aug. 4-14 

HIDE ADVISORY COMMITTEE Meets with OPS—June 23—28 

OPS Stalls on New HIDE CEILINGS—Feb. 24—-52 

HIDE CEILINGS May be Lowered-——Oct. 13—18 

No Change Seen in HIDE CEILINGS—Oct. 20—40 

OPS Rolls Back HIDE CEILINGS—Dec. 15—12 

OIT Removes HIDE EXPORT Limitations—Dec. 15—13 

HIDE COMMITTEE Walks Out on OPS-—-Nov. 24-18 

N, E. Group Asks HIDE CONTROLS—Jan. 13—14 

OPS Rejects HIDE DELIVERY EXTENSION—Feb. 10—16 

Set First Quarter HIDE EXPORT Quotas—-Feb. 24—52 

OIT Sets 4th Quarter HIDE EXPORT QUOTAS—Oct. 27-17 

HIDE IMPORTS Continue Fair Despite Rising Prices—Jan. 27—-22 

HIDE EXPORTS Still Under Price Ceilings—Mar. 17—44 

HIDE EXCHANGE Re-Opens Trading—Mar. 17—41 

HIDE FUTURES Held to Liquidations—Mar. 31—-13 

OPS Planning HIDE IMPORT CONTROLS—Feb. 24—53 

Shaifer Re-Elected Head of HIDE IMPORTERS—Feb. 24—-56 

January HIDE IMPORTS Largest Since 1948—Mar. 24—34 

NAP Clarifies HIDE INVENTORY Ruling—May 19—-24 

HIDE MARKET Marks Time Again—Sept. 29—14 

HIDE MARKETS Pose Big Question—Oct. 6—14 

Midwest HIDE MEN Back New Commission Rates—Dec. 15—12 

NPA Sets May HIDE PERMITS at 95%—May 5-14 

September HIDE PERMITS Set at 100%-—Sept. 8—17 

October HIDE PERMITS 100% Again—Oct. 6—15 

HIDE PERMITS Again 100% for November—Nov. 10—16 

Shoe Retailers Urge HIDE PRICE Curb—Jan. 27-23 

Tanners Seek HIDE PRICE CLARIFICATION—Feb. 3-14 

See Early HIDE PRICE CONTROLS—Jan. 20—16 

HIDE PRICE FREEZE Seen Dismal Failure—Jan. 13-12 

Meat Institute Hits HIDE PRICE FREEZE—Feb. 3-—14 

OPS Calls Quick HIDE PRICE MEETING—Feb. 17—15 

ESA Still Delays New HIDE PRICE SCHEDULE-—Feb. 10-16 

HIDE PRICES Frozen—Jan. 27—21 

HIDE PRICES Near Ceilings Again—Sept. 22-14 

3rd Quarter HIDE QUOTAS Reduced-—Aug. 11—57 

OPS and HIDE REGULATIONS, Speech by Dickson Stauffer 

HIDE SALES to Canada Require NPA Permits-—July 21—21 

NPA HIDE SALES FREEZE Seen Prelude to Early Allocations 
Feb. 10—17 

HIDE SALES ACTIVITY Shows Sharp Decline—-Sept. 29—14 

U. 8S. Investigates HIDE SHIPMENTS to SOVIET—-Jan. 27-—-23 

Trade Group Sees No HIDE SUBSIDIES—July 14—17 

Hide Men Balk at HIDE SUBSIDIES Plan—July 21-—20 

NPA Shelves HIDE SUBSIDIES Plan—July 28—14 


June 23-22 
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GENERAL NEWS Continued 


NPA Limits May and June Output of Certain HIDES-——May 19—20 

Issue 2nd Quarter Quotas on HIDES, SKINS—May 19—18 

HOOKER SALES Up—Jan. 27—27 

NPA Urged to Allocate HORSEHIDES—Mar. 17—41 

HORSEHIDE ADVISORY COMMITTEE Group Seeks New Price Lids 
May 5—16 

NPA Removes HORSEHIDE LIMITS—Aug. 25-—-17 

HORSEHIDE PROCESSING LIMITS Extended for Month—July 7—16 

HOUSE TO HOUSE Sales—Oct. 6—18 

Caulfield and Boss Join HOWES LEATHER—Dec. 15—15 

HOWES To Close Michigan Tannery—Dec. 22—14 


Rawstock IMPORT Values Up in March—June 2—18 
Hides, Skins IMPORT CONTROLS Forecast—-Mar. 10—16 
IMPORTS Gain in First Quarter—-May 26—19 
Hide and Skin IMPORTS Gain in April—July 14—17 
IMPORTS Show Good Gain for First 5 Months—Aug. 4—16 
Value of IMPORTS in May—Aug. 11-63 
Six Months’ Hide IMPORTS Continue Gain Over 1950—Sept. 1—17 
June Rawstock IMPORTS—Sept. 8—21 
Cattlehide IMPORTS Up 44.8% for 1st 7 Months—Sept. 29—15 
Rawstock IMPORTS Up—Sept. 29—16 
Leather Hide and Skin IMPORTS Show Decline in Aug.—Nov. 10—17 
INTERNATIONAL Filling Huge Military Orders—Mar. 6 
INTERNATIONAL Promotes Richards. McKinley—-Mar. 10—25 
INTERNATIONAL Buys Feltman & Curme—Mar. 31—13 
INTERNATIONAL Calls Upon Conciliator—Sept. 29—16 
Order Kling of IFLWU Deported—Feb. 3—1¥ 
INTERNATIONAL PRODUCTS CORP. May Close in 1952-—-May 19—19 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. Earnings Up $3 Million—Feb. 10—20 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Rolls Back Prices 7%-—-Mar. 3—16 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Closes 12 Plants for Week—Apr. 7—37 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co. May Raise Pri¢es—Apr. 28—29 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Will Hold Price Line—June 23—28 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Sales up 27% in Half—July 14—17 
Flood Hits Two Plants of INTERNATIONAL SHOE—Aug. 4—21 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. Net Drops—Aug. 11—56 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE to Make Canvas Top Shoes—Sept. 1—22 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Reduces Most Prices—Oct. 6—15 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE Wins Another Oscar—Oct. 20—44 

at INTERNATIONAL SHOE—Nov. 3—52 


More Shoes Needed for ITALIAN YOUNG—Apr. 14—26 
Russell IVES’ Speech, ‘‘Livestock Situation and Outlook’’—Nov. 3—27 


J | 
JARMAN Urges Study of Consumer Desires—Nay. 17-—46 
JOBBERS’ Shoe Sales Up—Feb. 10—18 


Lawrence L. JONES to Head Tanners’ Council—Oct. 27—17 
JOYCE, JR. Gets ECA Promotion—Aug. 4—14 
JOYCE to Leave ECA—Nov. 17—50 


K 


J. N. KALLICK’S Speech ‘‘The Controls We'll Live With’’—Mar. 17—14 

KANSAS PACKERS Quit Because of Floods—Aug. 11—63 

KAPLAN Heads Cancer Fund Drive—Apr. 7—32 

KEITH CO. to Revise Women’s Shoe Lines—July 21—21 

KEITH CO. to Close Women’s Shoe Plant—Aug. 18—14 

Candy Company Buys KEITH Brockton Plant—Aug. 25—20 

Paramount Shoe to Make KEITH Women's Shoes—Sept. 8—16 

Two More KEYSTONE Plants are Sold—Nov. 24—22 

KID LEATHER GUILD Launches New Club Program—Feb. 10—26 

KID LEATHER GUILD on TV-—Feb. 17—18 

G. R. KINNEY Sales at All-Time High—Aug. 25—17 

KLEVEN SHOE CO. Sold to Harry Bass—May 12—37 

KNAPP BROS. Leases New Maine Plant—Oct. 20—40 

R. - KOPPENHOEFFER’S Speech, ‘‘Mold and Army Upper Leather’’ 
—Nov. 3—30 


L 


Publish ‘LABOR RELATIONS GUIDE for Mass.'’’"—Jan. 13—15 

The LADY Was High-—July 14—23 

Launch LAMINATED Shoe LAST Research—July 28—15 

LAMONT Arrested in Basketball Fix—-Dec. 8—23 

Shoe LAST MFRS. COMMITTEE Meets with OPS—June 23—42 

Shoe LAST MEN Urge Formula Pricing—Sept. 1--18 

A. C. LAWRENCE to Sell Three Buildings—Aug. 11—61 

A. C. LAWRENCE Aids Leather Course—Oct. 20—47 

L&S Sets New Reprint Record—-Jan. 13-13 

L&S Issues Now Available on Microfilm-—Feb. 3—16 

L&S Launches New Shoe Fashion Page—Sept. 8—18 

LEATHER Must Open New Fields, Speech by Kenneth Bell—June 23—16 

LEATHER CHEMISTS to Meet in London—Mar. 31—16 

LEATHER CHEMISTS Set Annua] Meeting—Apr. 21—19 

Technical Program Set for LEATHER CHEMISTS—Apr. 28—28 

LEATHER CHEMISTS Meet in London—Sept. 29-19 

More LEATHER COLORS than Ever for Spring, 1952—June 23—29 

LEATHER CONTROLS: A Progress Report, by Julius G. Schnitzer, 
NPA—Mar. 17—12 

LEATHER DEALERS Seek Tailored Order—June 2—17 

LEATHER INDUSTRY PROFITS Judged Fair—May 26—18 

Publish New LEATHER FINISH Bulletin—Nov. 17—48 

LEATHER MARKETS Seen Firming by Fall—-Aug. 18—15 

Propose LEATHER MISSIONARY Program—Nov. 3—53 

Teresa's LEATHER PANTS—Aug. 11—63 
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LEATHER PROFITS Fall in 2nd Quarter—Oct. 27—17 

Tanners Launch LEATHER PROMOTION—Nov. 3—51 

Tanners Seek Packers’ Aid in LEATHER PROMOTION Plan—Nov. 17—47 
LEATHER SAFETY Meeting in New York April 3—Mar. 31—17 
LEATHER SALES Slow Despite Hide Raises—-Sept. 15—22 
NPA Sees LEATHER SHORTAGE by Fall—May 19—18 

Price Delay Snafus LEATHER SHOW—Mar. 10—16 

Loose Prices Mark LEATHER SHOW-—-<Aug. 25—16 

Fall LEATHER SHOW Set--Oct. 20—47 

LEATHER SHOW EXHIBITORS—-Jan. 20—18 

LEATHER SHOW EXHIBITORS—Feb. 24—43 

Aug. LEATHER SHOW EXHIBITORS—Aug. 11—40 

LEATHER SOLES Hit Record Low in May—Aug. 4—-16 
LEATHER TASK FORCE Holds Meeting—Jan. 6—12 
LEATHER WORKERS Up—Feb. 24—59 

LEVITAN Organizes New Hide Firm—Apr. 21—23 

@. LEVOR Holds 75th Year Dinner—Mar. 10—-30 

LINEN THREAD’S New Sales Head—Nov. 10—19 

LLOYD FELLOWSHIP Open to U. S. Students—Jan. 6—13 

Dr. LOLLAR to Speak on Mold Resistance—Feb. 3—16 

Urges LOS ANGELES to Hike Output—Oct. 13—19 

LOS ANGELES Shoe Workers May Strike—Oct. 20—54 

LOTTE CHEMICAL Sold—May 19—23 

Robert LOTZ’S Speech, ‘‘Tanning Research’’—Nov. 3—28 
LOWELL TEXTILE INST. Opens New Course on Textile Leathers—July 


7—20 
LOWELL TEXTILE INST. Students Employed in Tannery—July 7—23 
LUGGAGE MEN See Sales Moving Upward—Aug. 4—15 
LYNN WOOD HEEL Closes Keene Plant-—-May 26-—19 


M 


OPS Rounds Ceiling Prices on MACHINERY—Oct. 20—42 
Rate Hike Hits MAIL ORDER Houses—Oct. 13—18 
Citizens Save MAINE Shoe Factory—-June 2—29 
New MAINE SHOE FIRM—Dec. 15—14 
New ‘‘MARHEN”’ Method Controls Vat Dyeing—Oct. 27—18 
Industry MARKET REPORT, by John H. Patterson—Jan. 27—8 
MARSHALL Takes Over Hide Powder Equipment—Sept. 22—15 
MASS. LEA. MFRS. ASSN. Elect New Slate--Nov. 17—47 
J. J. McCAULEY New Head of 210 Associates—Dec. 22—13 
MEIS SHOE Moves to Lebanon-——Dec. 8—20 
MELVILLE Sales up 21.7% for 5 Months—June 23-42 
MELVILLE Sales, Profits up for Half—Aug. 25—20 
MELVILLE Sales Gain—Oct. 13—22 
Burlington Offers New Nylon MESH—Dec. 22—16 

ALS CUTBACK Threatens Trade—Nov. 17—46 
W. MILENDER & Sons Marks 50th Year—Mar. 3—18 
Demand Change in MILITARY BIDS-—Aug. 11—56 
MILITARY SHOE Orders up 75% in '50—Jan. 13--13 
Extend MILITARY SHOE Price Exemptions—Apr. 14—21 
Protest MILITARY SHOE CONTRACTS—Aug. 4—14 
Senate Eyes MILITARY SHOE PRICES—Sept. 15—22 
MILITARY SHOE PRODUCERS Can Claim Relief—Mar. 10—18 
OPS Exempts More MILITARY SHOES—May 5—15 


Discuss MILITARY PROCUREMENT Problems—July 14—21 
MILITARY Outlines Rubber Shoe Needs—vsuiy 21—20 
MILWAUKEE Association Holds Outing—June 30—12 
MOMBASA Agent Visits U. 8S. Tanners—Sept. 122 

F. J. MOYNIHAN Joins NPA Leather Division—Oct. 6—16 
Mutual’s New Chromium Plant—Mar. 17-81 


N 


Powers Heads NATIONAL ANILINE DIV.—Dec. 8—21 

NATIONAL HIDE Assn. Moves to hee war gee 21—21 

NATIONAL HIDE Committees to Meet—Oct. 13—19 

NATIONAL HIDE Convention Program—Oct. 13—19 

NHA May Go to Washington—Feb. 24—53 

NHA Hits Pricing Order—Mar. 24—19 

NHA Holds Annual Meeting—June 16—18 

NHA Sees Shortage Anead—June 23—31 

NHA Against Ceiling Cuts—Sept. 15—23 

NATIONAL HIDE ASSN. Meeting Launches War Chest for Leather 
Promotion—-Nov. 3—38 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE Extols Shoe/Industry—Oct. 27—18 

28 Shoemen Join NPA Advisory Group—Jan. 6—15 

Ask NPA Ease Glove Leather Ruling—-Dec. 22—12 

NPA Names Four to Leather Division—Apr. 14—21 

NPA’s Leather Program, Speech by Edwin R. Lobaugh—-June 23—-12 

NPA Allows Tanners to Process More—Aug. 11—57 

NPA Names Floyd and Milus—Mar, 17—40 

NPA Sets Curbs on Leather Inventories—Oct. 27—18 

Predict New Records for NATIONAL SHOE FAIR—Aug. 18—16 

NATIONAL SHOE FAIR Set to Go on Oct. 28—Sept. 1—18 

NATIONAL SHOE FAIR Will Feature Retailer Ads—Sept. 8—I7 

NSF Offers Publicity Service—Sept. 22—23 

Marshall Field’s Stizer Speaks at NAT. SHOE FAIR—Oct. 20—40 

NAT’L SHOE FAIR Revives Lagging Sales—-Nov. 3—50 

14952 NAT’L SHOE FAIR Scheduled Oct. 27-30—Nov. 10—17 

NATIONAL SHOE MFRS. ASSN. Predicts Record Shoe Output for ‘51 
Jan. 6—12 

NSMA Urges Price Relief for Shoe Industry—Apr. 21—19 

NSMA Sets Breakfast Meeting—July 14—22 

NSMA Hits Industry Pessimism—July 21—-21 

NSMA Moves Offices—Aug. 11—63 

NSMA Moves to New Address—Sept. 

NSMA Elects—Nov. 3—54 

NSMA SURVEY Trade Seeks Return to Normalcy—Nov. 

Steward Re-Elected by NSMA—Nov. 10—17 

Warn Elected Head of NSRA—Nov. 10—18 

NAVY Develops New Cold Weather Boot—Feb. 3—16 

NEOLITE Expands—Feb. 24-66 

Shoe Men Show Caution on New NEOLITE UPPERS—Nov. 3—51 

N. E. Shoe Output Up 2.5%—Mar. 17—41 
E. Shoe Men Hear Army Officials—-Mar. 24—22 

. E. Group Asks Shoe Price Lids-—-Mar. 31—12 

. E. TANNERS Hear Webb Thomas—Mar. 31—14 

YEW ENGLAND Group Holds Price Clinic—June 9—31 

. E. HIDE TRADE to Meet in Canada—Aug. 18—16 
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GENERAL NEWS .. . Continued 


NEW ENGLAND Shoe Industry Urged to Diversify Output—July 7-18 
NEW ENGLAND Shoe Output Up in Jan.—Apr. 14—24 
NEW ENGLAND Shoe Production Holding Own—July 21—20 
N. E. Shoe Production Output Down in June—Sept. 8—17 
NESF&SA Elect Officers—Apr. 7-28 
NESF&SA Holds Annual Outing—Sept. 8—21 
NESF&SA Opens Relief Campaign—Sept. 22—18 
NESF&SA Names Slate—Dec. 8—21 
Good Interest, Little Buying at NEW ENGLAND SHOW~ Apr. 21—22 
ENGLAND TANNERS Hear Arthur W. Goetz—Jan. 27—-22 
ENGLAND Tanners Meet April 20—Apr. 14—26 
ENGLAND Tanners Hear Dr. Highberger—-Nov. 24—19 
ENGLAND TANNERS Club Opens Season—Oct. 27-19 
H. Shoe Scene Still Spotty—-Oct. 6—19 
’ HAMPSHIRE Shoe Outlook Improved—-Nov. 17—-50 
YORK FOREMEN Elect New Officers—Dec. 15—13 
YORK Shoe Men Name 1951 Officers—Mar. 17—42 
Brierley Promoted at NORTH & JUDD—Sept. 29—26 
NORZON ‘‘Moved’’ to Mass. Plant—Jan. 27—31 
‘‘NUCLEAR SOLE’’ Now Coyprighted Term—-Mar. 10-19 
Offer New Line of NYLON SHOE THREADS—Dec. 15—15 


oO 


Stanffer Named OPS Price Executive—-Feb. 10—21 

OPS to Meet with Leather Group—Feb. 17—15 

New OPS CONSULTANTS—Feb. 17—15 

Stauffer Acting Head OPS Lea. Div.—Feb. 24—62 

OPS Names Leather Advisory Committee--Mar. 3—17 

OPS Delays Isolated Sales Curb Date—Mar. 3—30 

OPS and Kid Tanners Meet—Go Home—Mar. 10—17 

OPS Clarifies Military Footwear—-Mar. 24-21 

Winters Joins OPS—Mar. 24—22 

OPS Lfmits April Cattle Slaughter—Mar. 31- -1$ 

OPS and Hide Regulations, Speech by Dickson Stauffer—June 23-—22 
Name Price OPS Agent—Sept. 8—16 

OPS Extends Cattle Price Exemptions—Oct. 6—17 

OPS Calls New Hide Group Meeting—Oct. 13-18 

OPS Revises Used Machinery Ceilings—-Dec. 22-16 
O’FLAHERTY to Serve on New Livestock Group—Mar. 24—19 
OPERER Heads Thread Firm—Nov. 3—56 

ORTHMANN to Address Wisconsin Tanners—Feb. 24—58 
ORTHMANN Addresses Wisconsin Tanners—Mar. 24—18 


p 


PACIFIC COAST HIDES Rolled Back Ic- Apr 14—22 


PACKER HOUSE SHOW Scheduled May 13-17—-Mar. 31—14 

Big PACKERS Break Hide Jam—Mar. 24—16 

PARANITROPHENOL Use Set on Military Leathers—June 9—21 

PARCEL POST Raises Threat to Mail Orders—Aug. 25—20 

PATTERSON to Aid ESA on Hide Pricing—Feb. 3—16 

PATTERSON, JOHN, Report, ‘‘The Outlook on Raw Materials, Leather 
and Shoes’’—May 19—8 

PATTERSON Memorial Rites for NSMA Meeting—Aug. 18—16 

Fire Destroys Two PEABODY TANNERIES—Aug. 11—56 

PENNSYLVANIA GROUP Plans Fall Banquet—Oct. 20-—50 

PENNSYLVANIA GROUP Elects Officers—Nov. 24—20 

PENNSYLVANIA ASS’N. Holds Outing—July 1417 

A. M. PIERCE Retires—June 9—26 

PINE GROVE TANNERY Will Reopen Soon—Jan. 27—-24 

PINE GROVE Tannery Seeks Allocations—Mar. 10—18 

POLLARD Takes over Trask Boston Office-—July 21—20 

Plan Permanent Exhibit at PPSSA—Apr. 14—26 

Buying Bottleneck Expected to Break at PPSSA—Apr. 28—12 

POPULAR PRICE SHOE SHOW Snaps Sales Lull—May 12—36 

PPSSA Applications Mailed—Sept. 15—23 

PPSSA Applications at New High—-Sept. 22—15 

Issue POPULAR PRICE SHOW DIRECTORY—Apr. 1424 

POPULAR PRICE SHOW Space Now Open—Feb. 24—58 

Experts Headline POPULAR SHOE SHOW Breakfast—Apr. 21—28 

Set POPULAR PRICE SHOW for Nov. 25-29--May 19—18 

Record Registration for POPULAR PRICE Show—Nov. 10—16 

POPULAR PRICE SHOW to Stimulate Spring Shoe Buying—Nov. 17-—14 

Shoe Buyer Directory Ready for POPULAR PRICE SHOW—Nov. 17—46 

Interest High in POPULAR PRICE Show—Nov. 24—18 

Optimism Prevails at POPULAR PRICE Show—Dec. 1—14 

PRATT Students Visit Martin Dennis—Feb. 24—58 

PRATT 8 New Session—Feb. 24—60 

PRATT INSTITUTE Sets Lectures—Mar. 17—47 

PRATT INSTITUTE Accelerates Tanning Course—Apr. 7-—36 

PRATT INSTITUTE to Publish Leather News Series—-May 19-32 

PRATT INSTITUTE Mails New Bulletin—June 9—25 

PRATT INSTITUTE Offers Short Term Tanning Courses—Aug. 18-24 

Course Set at PRATT INST.—Oct. 20—4 

Reveal PRESSURE STUDIES on Leathers—Feb. 17—17 

PRICE CUTS Worry Shoe Industry—July 14—16 

PRICE DELAY Ires Shoe Industry—May 5—14 

Shoe Industry Allowed PRICE HIKES—Dec. 8—-18 

Shoe Men Oppose Interim PRICE ORDER—Mar. 24—17 

Industry Facing New PRICE WAR—Oct. 6—14 

ae Labor Must Curb PRICES and WAGES, Says Sawyer—Jan. 

Shoe Men to Discuss PRICES at Meeting—Mar. 24—17 

Gordon Joins PRIMA Staff—Oct. 27—27 

New Sales Head for PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ—June 16—21 

Services to Mend PROCUREMENT POLICIES—May 12—38 
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New York QUARTERMASTER Ups Phone Service—-Feb. 3—25 
NPA Seeks To Build QUEBRACHO Stockpile—Dec. 2213 


R 


E. E. RAND Heads Bill at NSMA Meeting—-Feb. 24—54 

RAND Urges Leather Prices be Adjusted—May 19--19 

Edgar E. RAND’S Speech, ‘‘Danger: A ‘Garrison’ Economy’’——-Mar. 10—11 

The Outlook on RAW MATERIALS, LEATHER and SHOES, by John H. 
Patterson—May 19-—8 

Plan International RAW MATERIALS QUOTAS—Jan. 27-20 

1950 RAWSTOCK IMPORTS Total $118,445,000—-Mar. 10—26 

Domestic RAWSTOCK OUTLOOK, Speech by Edward L. Drew-—-Mar. 
10—10 

E. P. REED Buys Vulcan Heel Rochester Branch.-Nov. 17-50 

REGAL Earnings $428,628-—Mar. 3—18 

Sen. Taft a REGAL Customer—July 7-22 

REGAL SHOE Sales Gain in First Half '51—July 14-22 

REILLY WHITEMAN Elects Morrison—_Dec. 1—17 

Clifford ROBERTS’ Speech, ‘‘Needed: Big Scale Leather Research'’— Nov. 
3-14 

New Method REMOVES GREASE from Leather—July 21-24 

Form RESEARCH UNIT—May 26—34 

Plan Cut in RUBBER for Footwear—Jan. 13—12 

Natural RUBBER Out for Soles and Heels—Feb. 10—18 

New RUBBER CURBS Hit Shoe Industry—-Mar. 3—17 

RUBBER CURBS to Ease in 1951—June 2—17 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR Group Seeks Ceilings—Apr. 7—29 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR Prices Held to GCPR—July 7—17 

OPS Names RUBBER SOLE & HEEL Advisers—Apr. 7-28 

New RUBBER SOLE, HEEL Ceilings Higher--May 26—17 

RUBBER SOLES Analyzed—Aug. 4—21 

RUEPING’S Tannery Safety Program (Speech by Clayton F. Van Pelt) 
Apr. 14—11 


S 


SACO-MOC Opens Streamlined Plant—Mar. 3-20 

Announce 1950 Plant SAFETY Contest Winners—Mar. 17—43 

SAFETY Rate Spotty—-Apr. 14—23 

ST. LOUIS Shoemen Ready Fall Showing-——Feb. 10—26 

Record 3,000 Buyers Drawn to ST. LOUIS Shoe Show—Apr. 7—6 

Cautious Buying Keynote of ST. LOUIS Shoe Show—Apr. 21—18 
s IS Shoe Workers Get Early Vacations—May 19—19 

ST. LOUIS District Holds Outing—July 7—20 

ST. LOUIS Shoe Production Down 9% During June—Sept. 8-18 

ST. LOUIS Group to Offer Prizes at Fair—Oct. 6—18 

ST. LOUIS Output Off 4% for 7 Months—Oct. 27—16 


ST. LOUIS Output Off 32% in Sept.—-Dec. 8—21 

ST. LOUIS ‘‘210"’ To Meet Nov. 15-——Oct. 27—-18 

ST. LOUIS Shoemen See Steady Growth—Nov. 24—21 

M. J. SAKS to Liquidate Business—Nov. 10—21 

SALES MANUAL Ready—Feb. 24—72 

OPS to Protect SALESMEN’S Pay RatesJune 16—20 
SALWIN to Open New Tannery—-Dec. 1-26 

Name SCHELL Acting Head of Shoe Chain Group—-Mar. 24—18 
SCHNITZER Heads New Leather Div.—Jan. 6—17 

Julius G. SCHNITZER’S Speech (Leather Controls: A Progress Re- 

port)—-Mar. 17—12 

SCHNITZER Finds Shoe Supplies Ample—May 12-37 

Julius SCHNITZER’s Speech (Living With Controls)—-Nov. 3--22 
SCHWEINIGEL CLUB Outing Draws Crowd—Oct. 13—-20 
S&S Shoe Takes SELBY Name—Sept. 8—19 

SELBY Starts New Children’s Line—Dec. 1—15 

Lodge Urges OPS Relieve SHEEPSKIN PRICES—Apr. 7—42 
OPS Eyes Pickled SHEEPSKINS Controls—Feb. 24-54 

Seek Tailored Order for SHEEPSKINS—July 21—24 

SHEEP TANNERS Hit by New Zealand Strike—June 2--17 
Report Industry SHIPMENTS for 1950--Nov. 24—19 

SHOE BOARD Men Study Pricing Rules—Oct. 6—14 

Set Export Quotas on SHOE BRISTLES—May 26—16 

SHOE CLUB of N. Y. Dissolves, Funds go to 210 Assts..-Mar 10—20 
OPS Official Sees SHOE CONTROLS 2 Yrs.—May 12—36 
SHOE CORP. Builds Big Warehouse—Aug. 4—15 

SHOE EXECUTIVE Pays Low on Industry List—Sept. 8-20 
SHOE FAIR Focus on Prices—-Oct. 20—13 

SHOE FORM Appoints Goodfellow—Mar. 24-34 

SHOE FREIGHT RATE Adjusted—Feb. 10—21 

New SHOE LINING Material Introduced—Nov. 24—23 

SHOE MFRS. Meet on March 6—Jan. 27—-23 

SHOE MFRS. Press OPS Action for Pricing—Mar. 10-20 
Urges SHOE MFRS. Launch Sales Study—Dec. 8—19 

NPA to Allocate SHOE MATERIALS—-Feb. —14 

Census Bureau Sets 1950 SHOE OUTPUT at 491 Million.-Feb. 24 
| First Quarter SHOE OUTPUT Gains—Mar. 31—12 

Nine Months’ SHOE OUTPUT Seen Off 2.9%—Sept. 29-—14 
Civilian SHOE OUTPUT Hit Hard—Oct. 27-16 

1950 SHOE OUTPUT Revised to 512 Million Pairs—Dec. 15 
Doring Heads SHOE PATTERN Assn.-—Feb. 17—1! 

SHOE PATTERN Assn. Elects Officers—Sept. 1—19 

Shoe Men Await New SHOE PRICE LIDS—Apr. 28—28 
New SHOE PRICE ORDER Expected This Week—May 12-37 
SHOE PRICE ORDER Signed—May 26—-16 

SHOE PRICES Well Above 1950 Average—Sept. 15—27 

Sees Firmer Tone Ahead in SHOE PRICES—Oct. 27—17 

1951 Retail SHOE PRICES Rise Sharply—-Dec. 1—15 

Trade Wary of New SHOE PRICING ORDER—June 2—16 
SHOE PRICE CEILINGS Frozen for July—July 7—16 

Deny SHOE PRICING ORDER Hurts Advertising—June 23—-30 
OPS Postpones SHOE PRICING ORDER—Aug. 18—14 

New SHOE PRICE CEILINGS Must Wait Till Dec.—Sept. 1 
TC Estimates 1950 SHOE PRODUCTION Up 2.9%—Jan. 6—13 
Oct. SHOE PRODUCTION Figures Show Widespread Gain—Jan 
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GENERAL NEWS .. . Continued 


1950 SHOE PRODUCTION Now Set at 489 Million Pairs—Feb. 3—17 

Nov, SHOE PRODUCTION Gains 9%—Feb. 3—16 

Jan. SHOE PRODUCTION Up 9% Women’s Gain, Soar—Mar. 
31—13 

Feb. SHOE PRODUCTION Up 2%-—Apr. 28—29 

Post-Korean SHOE PRODUCTION Output Seen Normal—Apr. 28—30 

March SHOE PRODUCTION Est. Down 2.2%—May 5—15 

SHOE PRODUCTION Seen Up 3.5% for 5 Months—June 2—16 

March SHOE PRODUCTION Figures Show Seasonal Decline—June 9—21 

First Half SHOE PRODUCTION Gains 2.1%—June 30—10 

SHOE PRODUCTION Off 1.2% for 7 Months—July 28—14 

May SHOE PRODUCTION Off 3%—July 28—15 

SHOE PRODUCTION Down 21.4% in August—Sept. 1—-17 

June SHOE PRODUCTION Output Off 6%-—Sept. 1—20 

July SHOE PRODUCTION 13% Lower Than June-—Sept. 29—16 

August SHOE PRODUCTION Falls 14% From '50-——Oct. 20—46 

SHOE PRODUCTION Continues to Fall—-Dec. 1—16 

No SHOE RATIONING Seen for Several Months—Jan. 27—20 

SHOE REPAIR Volume Up 89% Over Prewar—Aug. 11—62 

No. Chain SHOE SALES Up—Jan. 6—12 

11-Month Retail SHOE SALES Up 1%—Jan. 13-13 

Chain SHOE SALES Up 3.2% for 1950—Jan. 20—17 

Dept. Store SHOE SALES Show Gain-—Feb. 10—-26 

Retail SHOE SALES Rose 138% in 9 Years—-Feb. 10—27 

Retail SHOE SALES Up for 1950—Feb. 10—26 

Chain SHOE SALES Show Sharp Gain for Jan.—Feb. 

1950 Dept. Store SHOE SALES Gain—Mar. 3—20 

Chain SHOE SALES Show Gain For '51—Mar. 17—43 

Dept. Store SHOE SALES Up in Jan.—Mar. 312% 

SHOE SALES Lag Seen Pricking Prices—-Apr. 7—28 

Feb. Chain SHOE SALES Show Gain—<Apr. 14—26 

Wholesalers’ SHOE SALES Doubled—Apr. 21—43 

Wholesalers’ SHOE SALES Gain 33% in Quarter—May 12—40 

Retail SHOE SALES Up in March—-May 12—55 

Chain SHOE SALES Show Sharp Decline in April—May 19—21 

Dept. Store SHOE SALES Up in March—-May 26—20 

Wholesale SHOE SALES Show Big Gain—June 9—21 

Retai] SHOE SALES Up 8% for 4 Months—June 9-25 

Chain SHOE SALES Gain 14.7% for May—June 30—11 

Dept. Store SHOE SALES off in April—June 30—11 

Retail SHOE SALES Rise 7% in May--July 14—22 

Chain SHOE SALES Show 8.6% Hike First Six Months—July 21—29 

Retail SHOE SALES Up—<Aug. 11—62 

Chain SHOE SALES Figures Reflect Decline in Pairage— 

Dept Store SHOE SALES Running Ahead—Aug. 25—19 

Retail Dollar SHOE SALES Show Gain in cet QiSheste 8—17 

Wholesaler’s SHOE SALES Up—Sept. 8—16 

Leading Chains SHOE SALES Show 6.3% on for August—Sept. 

Chain SHOE SALES Show Decline-—Oct. 6—1 

Wholesale SHOE SALES Show 8 Months Gain. Oct. -43—18 

Dept. Store SHOE SALES Up in 8 Months—Oct. 20-41 

Chain SHOE SALES Up 7.6% for 9 Months—Oct. 20-—41 

August SHOE SALES Off-—Oct. 27—17 

Dept. Store SHOE SALES Down in Sept.—Nov. 24—19 

Retail SHOE SALES Soar in Sept.—Nov. 10—16 

Chain SHOE SALES Up 10%-—Dec. 1—16 

SHOE SALES COURSE to Open October 16—Sept. 22—18 

Launch Retail SHOE SALES INSTITUTE May 12—37 

SHOE SALESMEN Hit Shoe Pricing Order—-June 2—17 

“SHOE SERVICE”’ Contest Name 35 Winners—-Oct. 27—18 

SHOE SERVICE INSTITUTE to Meet-—-Apr. 28—31 

Joins Re-elected Head of SHOE SERVICE INST.—June 16—19 

Controls Headline SHOE SERVICE Meeting—-June 2—21 

Survey Studies Effect of SHOK SHOWS on Retailers—Sept. 

SHOE STYLE CONFERENCE Set for March 7—Feb. 3—19 

Book on “SHOE THERAPY”’ Published—Dec. 1-—31 

SHOE TRADE Worried Over Slump—Apr. 14—20 

SHOE TRAVELERS to Meet—Sept. 1—21 

SHOE WORKER Pay Rates Listed—Jan. 6—13 

SHOE WORKER Totals Decline in Oct.—Jan. 6—19 

SLAUGHTER CURBS to Conserve Hides—-Feb. 17—14 

SLAUGHTER Quotas May be Banned—July 14—16 

SOLE CUTTERS Face Price Quandary—-May 26—18 

Exempt Small SOLE CUTTERS from Order—July 7—20 

NPA Kills Curb on SOLE LEATHER—Aug. 4—20 

SOLE LEATHER Used at Record Low—-Sept. 8—16 

SOLE LEATHER Markets Face Crisis—June 9— 20 

SOLE LEATHER Use Down in Sept.-_Dec. 8—19 

SPENCER Cut Men’s, Boys’ Shoe Prices— - 22—15 

STACY ADAMS Cut Men’s Shoe Prices—-Aug. 4—14 

STAUFFER Appointed Head of OPS Leather Branch—Mar. 
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STEPHENSON Urges Rollback in Leather Prices—Mar. 24—16 
STEPHENSON Cites Shoe Industry Errors—-Nov. 3—50 
Bartley Joins STERLING LAST—Sept. 15—25 

STERN CAN Celebrates 50th Milestone—March 1744 

G. Burke Heads STITCHDOWN Shoe Mfrs. Assn.—Aug. 18—14 
Dept. STORE Sales Ahead for Year—Sept. 22—15 

SULPHURIC ACID Shortage Threatens—Aug. 18—15 

Shoemen to Discuss Metal SUPPLY Needs——Nov. 10—17 

Cut SYNTHETIC RUBBER for Civilian Use—Jan. 27—21 

New SYNTHETIC RUBBER May Hike Output—-Feb. 24—59 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRICE Hike Hit by Rubber Group—Sept. 1—17 
Use of SYNTHETIC SOLES Hits New High—-Mar. 3—18 


T 


TAFT Endorses Profit Sharing—Mar. 3—30 

Dr. Tu of TANEXCO Gets Winheim Award—June 16—32 

TANIMEX Names Lincoln—Noev. 

TANNERS Face Large Production Cutbacks—Mar. 17—-40 

TANNERS See Little Change for '52—Nov. 8 

TC Spring Meeting Registrants—Mar. 17-19 

TC Spring Meeting Registrants—Mar. 17—69 

TANNERS’ COUNCIL Colors Committee—Aug. 

TC Readies Program for Meeting—Sept. 22—15 

TANNERS’ COUNCIL Meets October 25-26—-May 5—15 

T.C. Fan Meeting Registrants—Nov. 3—44 

TANNERS’ COUNCIL MEETING Precedes Leather Show—Jan. 27—24 

TANNERS’ COUNCIL Meeting Program—Sept. 9 

Dittmer to Head TC’s Traffic Committee—Oct. 20—46 

TANNERS’ PROFITS Up—Jan. 6—13 

Frustration Bogs TANNERS’ SPRING MEETING—Mar. 17—8 

New TANNERY FEED WRINGER Introduced—Jan. 27—25 

Set TANNERY SAFETY Meeting for April 3—Jan. 20—19 

Is TANNING a Shrinking Industry? Speech by C. C. Weihausen—June 
30—6 


TANNING EXTRACT Quality Reduced—-Mar. 10—20 

Dr. THEIS to Address New England Tanners—Sept. 29—15 
THOM McAn Reduces Prices—-Sept. 8—16 

R. TIEDEMANN Retires—May 5—16 

TRAVELERS Elect Pickrell—Nov. 3—51 

Shoe Union Asks Probe of TRIESTE PLANT—-May 5—15 
TROSTEL Elects Officers—June 23—28 

210 ASSOCIATES Re-Elect Saul Katz—Jan. 13—15 

210 ASSOCIATES Banquet Set for May 8—May 5—15 
Schwartz Named First ‘‘210’’ Regional Chairman—July 28—15 
Ornsteen Wins at ‘‘210’’ GOLF—July 28—17 

210 ASSOCIATES Set for Big Expansion—Aug. 11—60 

New York ‘‘210’’ ASSOCIATES Meets for First Time--Aug. 18—16 
210 ASSOCIATES to Make 4th Holly Award—Nov. 24—19 
‘210’’ Toastmaster at Annual Banquet—-Nov. 24—33 


U 


Leftist UNIONS Launch Wage Drive—Oct. 27—16 
USMC Defends Leasing Policy—Jan. 6—-14 
Jarman Testifies at USMC Trial—Jan. 13—17 
Call Compo Officers to USMC Trial—Jan. 20—16 

Cites War Role—Feb. 3—27 

Describes Shoe Supplies Role—-Feb. 10-18 

Telis of Patents—Feb. 17—19 

Tells of Patent Policies—Feb. 24—60 

Defends Pricing Policies—Mar. 3—19 

Tells of Leasing Rate Cuts—Mar. 

USMC Trial Recessed to April 17—-Mar. 

UNITED SHOE Resumes Anti-Trust-Defense—Apr. 21—22 
Compo Heads Heard at USMC—Apr. 28—28 
UNITED SHOE TELLS of Service Policy—-May 12—40 
USMC Leasing Merits Cited—May 5—25 
UNITED SHOE Cites Aid to Shoe Industry—May 19—28 
Cite USMC Research Program—June 2—20 
Dean Says USMC Charges Fair—June 9—23 
USMC Completes Defense—June 16—19 
USME Club Marks 25th Year—June 16—20 
Kamborian on Stand at USMC—June 23—30 
Defer UNITED SHOE Action to January 7—Dec. 22—14 
UNITED SHOE Hearings Completed—June 30—10 
USMC Profits Well Up for Year—July 7—18 
USMC Hikes Beverly Workers’ Pay—Oct. 6—16 
British USMC Ends Tied Leases System—Dec. 
Order Final Briefs in USMC Case—Dec. 8—18 
USWA Union Will Push Pension Plans—-Mar. 24—17 
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U. 8S. LEATHER CO. May Quit Leather Field—-Mar. 17—41 

U. S. Leather to Quit Leather Field—Mar. 3112 

New Sales Record by U. S. SHOE CORP.—Mar. 17-81 

Vote U. S. LEATHER Sell Sole Business—-May 12—40 
Goldman Buys U. 8S. LEATHER Wilcox, Pa. Tannery—July 7—16 


V 


VACATIONERS Return, Tannery Gone—Aug. 4—22 

VAISEY BRISTOL Shuts Down Rochester Plant-—-Apr. 21—29 
Puerto Rico Gets VAISEY-BRISTOL Shoe Plant—Sept. 29-—15 
Clayton*VAN PELT’s Speech (Sound Business Despite Controls) 
VAN PELT’s Speech (The Problems We Face)—Nov. 3—11 

NPA Limits Use of VEGETABLE TANNINS—Apr. 21—18 
Redefine End-Uses of VEGETABLE TANNINS—Sept. 15-23 
VELSOR Resigns from U. 8S. Leather-—Dec. 22-13 

VETS ADMINISTRATION Leather Buying Halted—Mar. 17—80 


Ww 


WAGE CONTROLS are Weak, by Jules Backman-—Mar. 17—-16 
Auburn Firm Gets WALK-OVER WOMEN’S Line—Sept. 1—-21 
Menk With WARREN BELTING—Oct. 27-28 

WEISS to Head Salesmen’s Bureau—-June 9—22 
WHITTEMORE CORP. Goes South—Aug. 11—62 

List WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX Changes—Jan. 6—17 
WHOLESALE SHOE SALES Still Gaining-—Dec. 18 
WIND INNERSOLE to Handle Nuron Innersoles—Oct. 20—54 
WINSLOW BROS. Will Close Norwood Plant—Apr. 7—30 
WINSLOW NORWOOD TANNERY Sold—Dec. 15—14 
WISCONSIN TANNERS’ Club Sets Schedule—Sept. 1—16 
WISCONSIN TANNERS Meeting in Jan.—-Dec. 1—14 
WISCONSIN TANNERS to Meet Jan. 19-—Nov. 3—53 
WOMEN’S COLOR CARD for Fall 1951—Mar. 3—17 

WOOD HEEL MEN Seek Pricing Order—Aug. 25—-16 

WOOD HEEL ASSN. Seeks New Ceilings—Apr. 7—33 

WOOD HEEL ASSN. Group Seeks Interim Order—June 23—29 
WOOD HEEL MFRS. Group to Hear OPS Official—May 5—16 
See Higher WOOD HEEL Prices Ahead—Nov. 24—19 

OPS Allows Higher WOOD PRODUCTS Prices—-Nov. 24—21 
WORLD CATTLE POPULATION Increases—Apr. 28—29 


FOREIGN NEWS 
A 


AFRICA—Apr. 7—-56 

AFRICAN Rubber-Soled Shoes---Sept. 15—26 

Selling Shoes in AFRICAN JUNGLE (It'll Take Selling)—-Oct. 6—17 
AFRICAN WATTLE Grows—Oct. 6—20 
ALGERIA—Apr. 7—-59 

ALGERIAN Hide Quotas—Sept. 15—-26 
ARGENTINA—Mar. 3—12 

ARGENTINA Raises Hide Prices Again—-Apr. 7—30 
ARGENTINA May Lower Exchange Rates—May 26—17 
ARGENTINA Ups Quebracho Prices—Sept. 22--14 
ARGENTINA May Devaluate—Sept. 29—15 
ARGENTINA’S Quebracho Exports Up—July 14--20 
ARGENTINE Hide Prices Up 30%-—-Dec. 8—32 
AUSTRALIAN Trade Protests Lifts L&S Ban—Feb. 


BATA Offers Home to Jarda—Oct. 6—15 
BRAZIL—Mar. 3—38 

BRITAIN Freezes Hides—Feb. 10—16 

BRITISH Shoe Ceiling Rise—July 14—-20 
BRITISH Leathers Slow—Sept. 1—19 

BRITISH SHOE PRODUCTIVITY Conference Set 
BULGAR SHOE Scandal—Apr. 28—-83 


Cc 


3—18 


Nov. 10—21 


CANADA--Mar. ; 


Mar. 


CANADA Bans Hide Deliveries to U. S.—Feb. 17—15 
CANADA Sees No Shoe Price Controls—-Mar. 10—18 
CANADA WAREHOUSE Plan Now Ready—Mar. 17—44 
Quick Tanning for CANADA—July 7—19 
CANADIAN SHOE PRICES to Rise 10%-——Jan. 13—17 
Key Speakers at CANADIAN Shoe Convention—Sept. 15—24 
CANADA'S SHOE OUTPUT Up—Oct. 6—20 

CHILE-—Mar. 24—30 

Red CHINA Seeks Quebracho Extract—Feb. 24—53 
COLOMBIA—Mar. 24—20 

CUBA—Mar. 3—40 


D 


DANISH Hides for Britain?—July 7—-19 
DAVIS LEATHER Cuts Output—Oct. 6—20 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC—Mar. 3-39 
DUTCH SHOE Prices—Aug. 4—36 


E 


EGYPT—Apr. 7—58 

Better Methods for ENGLAND—Dec. 1—30 

ENGLISH SHOE FAIR Set for October—-Aug. 25—26 
EUROPEAN Leather Bureau--Aug. 4—36 


F 


FRANCE to Export Calfskins to Canada—June 2—17 
FRANCE Sets Leather Export Quota—-Mar. 24—-17 
Seek New Formula on FRENCH CALFSKINS—July 7—16 


G 


East GERMAN Leather Hit—Sept. 15—26 
Inflation Hits GERMANY-—July 7—19 

New Shoe Museum in GERMANY—Dec. 1—30 
GUATEMALA—Mar. 24—31 


INDIA Bans Hide and Skin Exports—Apr. 14—20 
INTERNATIONAL TANNERS Meet—Oct. 13—19 
IRELAND and NORWAY Exchange—Sept. 1—19 


J 


JAPAN Active in Argentina Hide Market—Feb. 24—53 


M 


MEXICO—Mar. 3—12 
MEXICO Cuts Export Taxes on Shoes—July 28—15 


N 


Israel Firm Will Produce NEOLITE—Oct. 6—14 
NEW ZEALAND Pickied Pelts Decline in 1950-—-Mar. 17—44 
NEW ZEALAND Slaughter Off—July 14—20 
NICARAGUA 

NIGERIA—Apr. 7—56 

NORWEGIANS Adopt U. S. Shoe Methods—Dec 


Oo 


Sept. 15—26 


8—29 


OFFENBACH Leather Fair- 


Aare ne O82 
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FOREIGN NEWS .. . Concluded Cc 


CHICAGO LEATHER UNIONS in Counter Suits—Apr. 14—21 
P CIO to Reopen Fight for Tanneries—Oct. 13—19 


PAKISTAN Revises Rawstock Export a Apr. 14—-22 
PAKISTAN Tanning School—Aug. 4- E 
PAKISTAN Gets Shoes—Aug. 18 is 

PERU—-Mar. 3—37 

- Sieg? . Weekly EARNINGS Up--Feb. 10-30 
“ NES th Curb Sept. 1--18 
en pte = aay ee eee 18—19 EBERLE TANNING CO. Workers Vote for AFL Union—June 23—-30 
EBERLE Re-Run Election Nets AFL Votes—July 7—17 


R F 


ISsl/ °o yhale Sk Shoes Sept. 18 
oscars ihe auras ht athena hla sli IFLWU Expelled in Canada—Apr. 24—20 
FEINGLASS, of IFLWU, Hails Wm. Z. Foster—-Mar. 17—47 
S FLORSHEIM Workers Out on Strike—-Nov. 10--21 
FLORSHEIM STRIKE in 6th Week-—Dec. 8—20 
FULTON CO. Tanners Seek New Contract-—-Dec. 819 


Promote SOLE LEATHER in England—Aug. 18—19 

SOUTH AFRICA-Apr. 7-59 

SOUTH AFRICA Short of Leather-—Aug. 18-—19 G 

SOUTH AFRICAN Hide Embargo-—-Aug. 4—36 

SOUTH AFRICAN Report—Dec, 1—30 

SOUTH AMERICAN HIDES Too High for U. S.—Apr. 21—21 GLOVE TANNERS Grant 5c Hourly Boost-—Aug. 4—16 
SOVIET Shoe Workers Clash With Police—Aug. 4-—15 GLOVE UNION Seeks Higher Learner Pay—Dec. 8—20 
SWISS Shoe Sales Poor—July 14—20 


U H 


URUGUAY-—Mar. 3—40 
HARTNETT Tannery Workers Shade in Profits Again—-June 23—31 


Labor Board Rules Against IFLWU Local 30—Mar. 31—15 
IFLWU Officials Deny Signatures—Apr. 21—23 
Triangle Tanning Workers Reject IFLWU—Apr. 21—24 


Chicago Rawhide Workers Reject IFLWU Union—-June 2—16 
L Thiele Workers Vote Down IFLWU—June 2-18 
IFLWU Asks Hearing for 11 Reds—June 16—19 
Eberle Tng. Defeat of IFLWU Termed Significant--June 23—30 
A Leather Workers Hit IFLWU Voting Methods—Aug. 25—18 
IFLWU Organizes Fishermen—Sept. 8—20 
CIO Wins Pay Hike at INTERNATIONAL—Nov. 3—51 
AFL Leather Workers Join Big Meat Union--June 2—19 AFL Gets 6c Hike at INTERNATIONAL—Nov. 17—47 
AFL Shoe Union Sets Meeting June 17—May 1&—21 ~ INTERNATIONAL SHOE Grants 6c Increases—Oct. 20—41 
AFL Shoe Union Urges United Action--June 23—29 NLRB Backs INTERNATIONAL SHOE Action—Apr. 7-32 
AFL Shoe Union Rejects Wage Pact with ClO—-June 30-13 
AMERICAN HIDE Halts Work in Lowell—May 5-14 
No Shutdown at AMERICAN HIDE Plant-—-June 2-26 J 


Report BAY STATE WORKERS Ask 10% Hike—-Dec. 15—12 L 
BROCKTON UNION Asks Fringe Benefits—-Dec. 15-14 

BROCKTON WORKERS Seek Pay Raise—-Dec. 8—23 

BROWN SHOE CoO. and CIO Negotiate New Contract—-June 30--12 A. C. LAWRENCE Workers Win Pay Hike—Apr. 21—25 
BROWN SHOE Workers Win 6c Wage Boosts-—-Nov. 10-19 LAWRENCE WORKERS Reject CIO Union—May 19—21 


YUGOSLAV Union Hit—-Sept. 1—19 


JOHNSTON & MURPHY Strike Under Mediation—Nov. 24—18 
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LABOR NEWS . Continued 


Leather Unions Woo Workers at A. C. LAWRENCE 
A. C. LAWRENCE Recognizes Leather Union—June 30 
Bay State LEATHER WORKERS Win 10c Hike—Jan. 27—21 
LEATHER WORKERS Hit Hide Freeze—Mar. 3—18 


M 


MASS. Shoe Union to Seek Raise in Bay State-—-Nov. 10—18 
Unions March in Red MAY DAY PARADE—May 12—42 


N 


NEW YORK Shoe Workers Strike—Jan. 13-14 

NEW YORK Shoe Workers Win 10c Hike—Jan. 20—18 
Union to Seek 54%% Pay Hike in NEW YORK—Sept. 29—15 
NEW YORK Shoemen, Union in Deadlock—-Nov. 10—17 
Extend NEW YORK Shoe Pact to December 15—Nov. 24—20 


P 


PRINTZ LEATHER Worker Ordered Reinstated—June 30—15 
Launch PROFIT-SHARING Plan at French, Shriner & Urner—June 2—19 


R 


RED PAPER Seeks Subs. from Leather Workers—Feb. 3—25 


S 


Dockworkers’ Strike Hits SHEEP TANNERIES—Apr. 
SHOE WORKERS Totals Off—June 9—26 


U 


Tanner Protests UNION ACTIVITIES—Aug. 18—38 
USMC Gives Enployes 6c Hourly Boost-—-May; 26—18 
Mitchell Re-Elected USWA Officer—Apr. 7—28 
USWA Union Hits OPS ‘‘Indifference’’—May 19—18 
USWA Adopts New Pensilon Plan—-May 19—19 


WwW 


WES-TEX BOOT Case Still Undecided—Nov. 10—18 
Union Asks New Tannery for WINSLOW Plant—Apr. 


May 19—37 
11 


14—21 


14—23 


FEATURE AND 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 


A 


ACRYLIN RESINS in Leather Finishes, by Robert Shaw—Dec. 22—8 

ALLIED PRODUCTS SHOW Barometer for Sales Outlook—-Aug. 11—50 

(AMERICAN MUSEUM of Natural History) World’s Most Versatile 
Tanner, by Oskar Granstedt-—-June 9—8 

ANILINE FINISHES, Lacquer and Lacquer Emulsions, 
Dec. 22—9 

Revolutionary ANTI-FROSTBITE BOOT-—Feb. 17—10 

ARMY Shoe Shine Factory, by D. S. Marston—Mar. 24—8 


by Wm. Pohl— 


Mean BLIZZARDS Mean Business, by Robert C. Bullen—Apr. 21— 
Improved BOIL TEST for Tanning, by Bruce Fader—Aug. 18—8 
BOLIVAR: Dream Tannery, by Gerard Kevil—May 5—12 

Effects of Excess BOTTOM FILLING, by Hermyle Golthier—Oct. 13—10 


Cc 


— a in Chrome Tanning, by J. Herbert Stumpf— 

pr. — 

CALF is Fashion For Fall, by Naomi Sloan—Feb. 24—12 

CALF LEATHERS Market Report—Feb. 24—32 

How to Solve Problems in CEMENTED SHOEMAKING, by L. L. 
Blyler—Feb. 

Solutions to CLOSING PROBLEMS, by Samuel Seserman—Aug. 25—10 

Are We Promoting Too Many Colors?, by Polly Drew—Aug. 11—18 

COLORS Sell Shoes, by Helene O’Hara—Oct. 

What's Held Back CONSUMER SHOE BUYING—Apr. 28—23 

Why is CONSUMER SHOE SPENDING Declining?—Oct. 20—28 

Improving Your CUT-OUT STITCHING, by Samuel Seserman—Oct. 27—11 


D 


Contact DERMATITIS Due A Synthetic Resins in Shoe Linings, by 
James W. Jordan, M.D.—M 3—8 

ae DIPHENYL SULFONE in Tanning, by D. M. Black— 
vov. 


E 


—_—e COATING" Leathers, by Thomas A. Dickinson—Aug. 


F 


FABRICS Fashioned for Fall Footwear—Apr. 28—16 
Spring FABRICS —Nov. 17-—2 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE FEATURES—May 12: 
FMC Program 
Strongest Conference Yet, by Weir Stewart—14 
Growth is Conference Theme, by W. W. Stephenson—14 
Science in Shoemaking, by Nathan Stix—16 
Progress on the March, by Eli G. White—16 
Advance through Research, by J. F. Whitehead, Jr.—-22 
Plant Management Advances, by Chas. Slosberg—26 
A Real ‘‘Work Meeting,’’ by Percy E. Stadler—26 
Industrial Stages of Shoecraft in America—30 
List of Conference Exhibitors—34 
Improved FLOCK-SUEDING Methods, by Thomas A. Dickinson—Oct. 13 


FLORSHEIM’S Modern Cafeteria, by Edmund Mottershead—Apr. 14—8 
FOOT ILLS Caused by Faulty Shoes and Materials, by L. Edward Gaul 
and G. B. Underwood—Nov. 10—10 
FOOTWEAR—Step-Child of the Fashion Magazines—Oct. 20—26 
“Small Business’ Dominates FOOTWEAR CUT STOCK—Oct. 6—10 
‘“‘FURANS’’ for Processing Leather, by Thos. A. Dickinson—Dec. 8—14 


G 


GLOVE LEATHER Tanner's Triumph, by D. 8S. Marston—Sept. 1—8 


H 


Layout of a Modern HIDE HOUSE—May i9—14 
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The JOYCE STORY—July 7—8 


K 


KID Goes Colorful For Fall, by Helene O’Hara—Feb. 24—14 
KID LEATHERS Market Report—Feb. 24—-34 


L 


Reclaiming LEATHER DUST, by Thomas A. Dickinson—Jan. 27-—14 

New oo INSPECTION Methods, by Thomas A. Dickinson— 
Sept. 1 

New LEATHER- LAMINATION 
June 2—10 

LEATHER SHOW Launches New Deal—Feb. 24—8 

ss —— SHOW Expected to Bring Upturn in Leather Business 

ug. 11— 
The Story Behind the LULL IN LEATHER, by Irving B. Roberts— 
26 


Aug. 11— 
M 


MERCHANDISING at the Factory Level, 
Jan. 20—6; Part 2—Jan. 27—12 

MERIT RATING in Shoe Factories, by Paul L. Maher—Apr. 14—12 

MILITARY Leather and Shoe Buying—Feb. 24-28 

MOLD RESISTANT Leather Treatments, by Dr. 
Feb. 17—12 


What's Wrong with NEW ENGLAND Shoe Industry? 
The 19th CENTURY is Here Again!—Oct. 20—34 


oO 


ORNAMENTAL EFFECTS—Glitter and Glamour- 


P 


PATENT Becomes Year-Round Fashion, by Lucille Turner—-Feb. 24—19 
(PENINSULA SHOE CO.) ‘‘The Boss Man is a Lady’’—-Sept. 22—12 
PERUGIA'S ‘‘Architectural’’ Footwear—Oct. 20—14 
PIGMENT FINISHES, by Frank Welsh—Dec. 22—7 

A PLANT SECURITY Program, by John Gregg—June 16—8 
Bright Hope For ‘‘PROBLEM FEET,” by William A. Rossi 


? 


QUALITY Controlling Leather, by Edwin R. Theis—-Dec. 1—10 
“‘QUALITY’’—The Unsold Feature in Footwear—Aug. 18—10 
Statistical QUALITY CONTROL, by Everett Wallace—Feb. 10—8 
Statistical QUALITY CONTROL, by Dr. William Cox—-May 26—11 
Argentina’s QUEBRACHO Industry, by John F. MacDonald—-July 21—12 


Methods, by Thomas A. Dickinson— 


Part I, by Roland Haviland— 


Fred O’Flaherty— 


—July 14—8 


-Nov. 17—32 


Mar. 10—6 


R 


RAWHIDE—Its Manufacture and Uses, by Aug. C. Orthmann-——June 9—14 

REPTILE LEATHERS Market Report—Feb. 24—41 

Sunny Outlook for REPTILES, by vata od Adams—Feb. 24—-18 

RESEARCH Makes the Product-—-Mar. 31— 

Why the Shoe Industry Needs a Full Scale RESEARCH PROGRAM, by 
Gordon B, Carson—-May 12—32 


S 


. LOUIS—Expanding Shoe Center—Dec. 8—10 
. LOUIS Shoe Supplies Outlook—Apr. 7-—10 
. LOUIS ‘‘Shoe View’’—-Apr. 7--16 
LOUIS Style Program For °51—Apr. 7-8 
SAMPLING of Shoe Upper Leather—Jan. 20—10 


Is The hag ve eer Declining SHOE CONSUMPTION, by Gerry Lewis 
Sept. 

SHOE BUSINESS— -Due To Rise—Oct. 20—18 

Better SHOE BUSINESS Ahead, by Maxwell Field—Nov. 

SHOE CONTROLS and Shoe Business—Apr. 28—19 

Applied SHOE —— Part 1, by Gordon B. Carsen—Jan. 6—6; 
Part 2—Jan. 

Speeding SHOE FACTORY Work Flow, by Edmund Mottershead—July 21 


May 19—12 
Mohr— 


17—20 


How to Do a Better Job in Applying SHOE GORING 

Statistical Analysis of SHOE INDUSTRY WAGES, by Fred W. 
Apr. 21—12 

The State of SHOE INVENTORIES, by Carl F. Morrison—Nov. 17—34 

SHOE MANUFACTURING a “Small Business’’ Industry—-Sept. 15-12 

The Causes Behind Low SHOE PROFITS, by William A. Rossi, Part 1— 
June 2—6; Part 2—June 9—12; June 16—12 

Britain's SHOE RESEARCH Program, by H. Bradley—Sept. 1—10 

South Africa’s Program of SHOE RESEARCH, by 8. G. Shuttleworth— 
May 5—10 

A Full-Scale SHOE RESEARCH PROGRAM, by 
May 12~—-32 

The New Era in SHOE SELLING, by Philip B. Bayes—-Nov. 24—9 

Solving SHOE THREAD Difficulties, by Curtis E. Bowne—-May 26—12 

Industrial Stages of SHOECRAFT IN AMERICA—May 12-—30 

The Three Little SHOEKMAKERS—July 28 

SIDE LEATHERS Stress Fashion, by Polly Drew-——-Feb. 24-—22 

SIDE LEATHERS Market Report—Feb. 24—36 

SOLE LEATHERS Market Report—-Feb. 24-40 

Making Leather with SOUND WAVES, by Thomas A. 
Feb. 17-8 

SOUTH AFRICA’S Wattle Industry, by J. F. MacDonald—July 14—10 

SPRUCE EXTRACT, by Frederick L. Hilbert—July 7-—-10; July 28—8 

SPRUCE TANNING EXTRACTS, by Frederic L. Hilbert—Feb. 3—10 

Better Sole and Wrapper STITCHING, by Samuel Seserman—-Nov. 24—13 

§ULPHITE CELLULOSE Tanning Extract, by Frederic L. Hilbert— 
Apr. 14—14 

Vegetable Tanning Extracts 
Frederic L. Hilbert—Jan. 20 

Waste SULPHITE Liquors, by Frederic L. Hilbert-—-May 26—14 

SYNTHETIC RESINS and Footwear, by Aug. C. Orthmann—-Mar. 3—9 


T 


by Karl Victor and Herbert L. Stevens, 
Article 3—Nov. 24—11 


Gordon B. Carson-— 


Dickinson 


from Waste SULPHITE LIQUORS, by 
12 


TANNERY COST ACCOUNTING, 
Article 1—Sept. 22—10; Article 2—Oct. 6—~12; 
Domestic TANNIN SHORTAGES, by Charles M. Proctor--Jan. 13—10 
TANNING in 2000 A.D., by Adolph Schubert-—-May 5-—-8 
TESTING LEATHER for Footwear, by William T. Roddy—Sept. 29 
The Fashion Facts Behind the New TAPERED TOE LASTS—Aug. 
TECHNOLOGY OF TANNING, by Frederic L. Hilbert—Jan. 
Feb. 3—10; Apr. 14—14; May 26—14; July 7—-10; July 28—8 
TUNGSTEN CARBIDE Miracle Metal for Shoe Machines—-Aug. 4—6 


MILITARY BIDS 
AND AWARDS 


(Note: The first five numbers on all Quartermaster Corps bids have been 
deleted. These numbers are 30-280 on all New York Quartermaster items 
and 11-009 on all Chicago Quartermaster items. Therefore, if reference 
is made on any QM items these numbers are to be included. For 
example, the first item on Arctic Boots would be QM #30-280-51-671) 


A 


Leather APRONS—June 19 opening on Inv. 
for 450—June 16-24 

—, D utas Awards on QM #52-NEG-70 
2 


1969 Marine Corps, Wash., 


Pairage undisclosed— Dec 


2 
aRcTIC BOOTS- felt arctic boots to 
A. R. Hyde on QM 751-671 
Felt ARCTIC BOOTS-—-Awards 
closed—Mar. 5 
MITTENS June 7 opening on QM 751-1173 for 
June 9—24 
ARCTIC MITTENS—-Bids on QM #51-1173 for 53,952 prs. 
ARCTIC OVERSHOES—Jan. 15 Opening on Navy Inv. 
103,540 N-1 prs.—Jan 13—15 
Rubber ARCTIC OVERSHOES—Bids on Navy Inv. #8294 for 156,700 
prs.—-Feb. 17. 7 


Marine Corps awards on 3500 prs. 
Jan. 20—20 

on QM #51-NEG-339. Pairage undis- 
53,952 prs. 


June 23-32 
#8106 for 

















cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather 
for drum 
Sole Leather 
tanning, ex- 
tracting and 
oiling. 
WRINGER Also _ pre- 
pares both 
bark and chrome tanned sides and 
whole hides for the skiving and 
splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
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BIDS AND AWARDS .. . Continued 


ARCTIC = -Awards on Navy Inv. #8294 for 156,700 prs. 
--Mar. 3—30 

ARCTIC Rubber OVERSHOES—Awards on Navy Inv. #8294 for, 156,700 
prs.—-Apr. 7- 

ARCTIC OVERSHOES..Bids on Navy Inv. #8926 for 17,500 prs. arctic 
overshoes—June 9—25 

ARCTIC OVERSHOES~—Sept. 
100,000 prs.—Sept. 8—19 

ARCTIC OVERSHOES—Bids on Navy Inv. 
29-17 

ARMY to Resume Advertised Shoe Bids 

ARMY BOOT Awards—-Dec. 22—-16 

ARMY CONTRACTS—<Awards to four New England firms 

ARMY Cuts Combat Boot Orders—May 26—16 

ARMY Slashes Combat Boot Orders—June 16—18 

AVIATORS JACKETS~—-Bids on Navy Inv. #F-54238B for 20,670 jackets, 
outer shell choc. brown goatskin leather and shearling (mouton) 
collar—Dec, 2215 


25 opening on Navy Inv. #9485 for 


#9485 for 100,000 prs. Sept. 
Apr. 21—20 


Aug. 4—19 


BELTING—Bids on Army Inv. 
flat belting—-Oct. 13-23 


QM #52-248 


Cc 


Signal Corps Inv. 
Dec. 22--15 
#NY-2N-35015 


calling for 1,300 ft. of 


CARRYING STRAPS—Bids on #£11685-16-9 covering 
110,000 russet lea. carrying straps 

CHAMOIS SKINS—-Bids on GSA 
chamois skins—Dec. 22-15 

CHAMOIS Skins—June 18 opening on QM #51-NEG-843 for 4,650— 
June 16—24 

CHAMOIS SKINS 
for Gen. Services 

COMBAT BOOTS—Jan. 
Jan. 6—18 

Black COMBAT BOOTS 
Air Corps—Jan. 27—27 

COMBAT BOOTS—Connell Shoe lone bidder on QM 351-1048 for 17,600 
prs. for Air Force—Jan. 20—20 

Russet COMBAT Service BOOTS 
831,220 prs.—Feb. 10—19 

Russet COMBAT Service 
146,796 ‘prs.—-Feb. 10-21 

Russet COMBAT Service BOOTS 
464,256 prs.—-Feb. 17-17 

COMBAT Service BOOTS, 
firms—-Apr. 7—36 

Russet Service COMBAT BOOTS—July 3 opering 0n QM #51-1373 
1,000,008 prs.—June 23--32 

Russet COMBAT Service BOOTS—Awards on QM #51-NEG-744 
370,008 prs.—May 5-17; May 12—43 

Black Service COMBAT BOOTS—Awards on QM #51-NEG-497—-Apr. 7-—37 

Russet COMBAT Service BOOTS—Bids on QM 3751-1373 for 2,100,024 
prs.—July 7—-22 

Insulated Rubber COMBAT BOOTS 
unspecified pairage—July 14—20 

Russet Service COMBAT BOOTS 
prs.—July 21-29 

COMBAT BOOTS—Sept. 
11—58 

COMBAT BOOTS, Service, 
Sept. 8—19 

COMBAT BOOTS—Awards on QM #52-74 for 57,912 prs.—Sept. 22—17 

Tropical COMBAT BOOTS—Oct. 17, opening on QM 752-313, covering 
66,996 prs.—Oct. 6-21 

COMBAT BOOTS—Nov. 6, opening on QM 352-436, covering 29,004 prs. 
russet combat service boots with leather soles and heels—Oct. 27-20 

COMBAT BOOTS—Nov. 7, Opening on QM #52- — covering 1,050,000 
prs. russet combat service boots—Oct. 27—2 

Tropical COMBAT BOOTS—-Bids on QM #52- a3. for 66,996 prs.—Oct. 27 

21 


Inv. covering 3,480 


Sept. 20 opening on sey: NY-2N-30753 for 1,554 
Admins.—Sept. 8 
10 opening on on #51-1048 for 17,600 prs.- 


Award on QM 751-1048 for 17,640 prs. for 


Awards on QM #51-NEG-150 for 


BOOTS—-Award on QM #51-NEG-150 
Awards i. QM #51-NEG-310 
Awards 


Russet on QM #51-NEG-440 


Awards on QM #51-NEG-898 for 
Awards on QM 351-1373 for 2,100,024 
5 Opening on QM 


#£52-74 for 57,912 prs.—Aug. 


Russet—Bids on QM #52-74 for 57,912 prs. 


COMBAT BOOTS—Bids on QM 352-436 for 29,004 prs.—Nov. 10—21 
COMBAT BOOTS—Awards on QM 352-436 for 29,004 prs.—Nov. 24—22 
COMBAT BOOT—Awards on QM #52-NEG-48 for 1,050,000 prs.—Dec. 


1—19 
Seek COWHIDE Bids for Formosa—Oct. 


D 


opening on QM 352-594, covering 434,000 


27—20 


Protective DU wey Dec. 14, 
22 


cans—Nov. 


F 


N-1 FIELD Shoes—Sportwelt Shoe lone bidder on Navy Inv. #299 for 
5,088 prs.—Mar. 3—29 

Leather FIELD BOOTS—-Awards 
225,000 prs.—Feb. 17—19 

FIELD BOOTS—May 31 opening on Marine Corps Inv. #358-DQP-51 for 
176,720 prs.—May 26—21 

FIELD BOOTS—Bids on Marine Corps Inv. 
prs.—June 2—22 

FIELD BOOTS—Awards on Marine Inv. 366-DQP-51 for 26,020 prs. 

2 


on Marine Corps Neg. Inv. for 


#358-DQP-51 for 176,720 


July 7—2: 

FIELD SHGES—Hanover 
12,108 prs.—Jan. 6- 

Navy FIELD SHOES—Feb. 28 opening on Navy Inv. #8299 for 5,088 
prs.—Feb. 17—16 

FIELD SHOES—Awards on Navy Inv. #8299 for 3,984 prs. 


G 


Barbed Wire GAUNTLETS-—Bids on QM #52-770 for 
Dec. 15 

Welders GAUNTLETS—Apr. 2 opening on Aviation Supply Office, Phila., 
Inv. #F54003 for 47,000 prs. Also 24,600 prs. are welders cowhide 
mitts—Mar. 31—16 

GAUNTLETS—Award by Aviation Supply Office for 11,000 prs. of gas 
welders leather gauntlets—-Mar. 17—47 

Barbed Wire GAUNTLETS—-May 7 opening on QM 751-1541 for 134,000 
prs.—Apr. 28—32 

GAUNTLET GLOVES—Bids on QM 351-1682 for 1,920 - 
gauntlet type cotton gloves with leather palm—June 9—24 

Barbed Wire GAUNTLETS—June 14 opening on QM 751-1838 for 128,000 
prs.-—June 9—24 

Barbed —— GAUNTLETS—-Bids on QM #51-1541 for 134,000 prs.— 
May 12—- 

Barbed wire GAUNTLETS-—-Bids on QM 351-1838 for 128,000 prs. 
June 30—13 

Barbed Wire GAUNTLETS—-Awards on QM #51-1541 for 134,000 prs.-— 
June 30-—13 

Welders GAUNTLETS—May 29 opening on Inv. 
welders gauntlets and 10,500 arc welders cowhide mitts at 
Supply Office, Phila._-_May 26—21 

Men's GAUNTLETS—May 31 opening on QM #51-1682 for 1,920 prs. 
May 26—-21 

Barbed Wire — 
prs.—July 28—1 

GEN. ct ee oo (SHOES 6 mfrs. bid on Navy Inv. #7834 for 143,196 
prs.—Jan. 

gin: PURPOSE SHOES. 

-Jan. 27—2 

GENERAL ‘PURPOSE SHOES—Bids on Navy Inv. 
prs.—June 2—22 

GENERAL PURPOSE SHOES—May 25 opening on Navy Inv. #8836 for 
29,688 prs.._May 19—-22 

GENERAL oo SHOES—Bids on Navy Inv. 
prs.—Aug. 11- 

GENERAL PURPOSE = Aug. 6 opening on Navy Inv. #9242 for 
60,000 prs.—July 28- 

GENERAL PURPOSE 
5,388 prs.—Nov. 10-—20 

GENERAL PURPOSE Shoes 

0 


Shoe low bidder on Navy Inv. #7954 for 


-Apr. 7—33 


101,040 pairs 


Men's 


#F54080 for 16,500 prs. 
Aviation 


Awards on Chicago Inv. #51-1838 for 128,000 


-Awards on Navy Inv. #7834 for 143,196 
#8836 for 29,688 


#9242 for 60,000 


5° OR 14 opening on Navy Inv. #9781 for 
( 


Bids on Navy Inv. #9781 for 5,388 prs.— 


17—5 

" PURPOSE SHOES—Award to Hanover Shoe for 5,388 prs.— 
Dec. 8—24 

GLOVE SHELLS—March 5 opening on QM Proposal #0514 for 1,440,000 
prs.—-Mar. 10—21 

GLOVE SHELLS—Nov. 8 opening on QM #52-408, covering 279,000 prs. 
—Oct. 20—48 

GLOVE SHELLS—Bids on Chgo QM #52-368 for 474,900 prs.—Nov. 24—-22 

GLOVE SHELLS, Leather—Bids on Chgo. QM #52-408 for 289,000 prs. 

Nov. 24—22 

GLOVES, Shell, Horsehide Leather- 
prs.—Jan. 13-13 

Leather GLOVES—Jan. 30 opening on Marine Corps Inv. #173-DQP-51 
for 100,320 prs. gloves, lea., lined, horsehide cut and sewn liner— 
Jan. 13—15 

GLOVES, Shell, Leather—Feb. 19 opening on Marine Inv. #202-DQP-51 
for 62,700 prs.——Feb. 10-21 

Dress GLOVES—-Feb. 20 opening on Navy Inv. #8278 for 7,074 prs.- 
Feb. 17—16 

Women's Leather GLOVES—Jan. 
prs., brown—Dec. 15—-16 

GLOVES AND MITTENS—Dec. 27 opening on Inv. #F-54-242, issued 
by Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, for total of 23,982 prs.—Dec. 
15—16 


Chicago QM depot requests 2,132,000 


7 opening on QM #52-737 for 27,300 





Leather—“tailored” to 


STRAP CASE 
INSOLE PUMP 


QUAKERTOWN, 





BELT 


Quality First 
McADOO & ALLEN WELTING CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


specific requirements 


NOVELTY 
WELTING 


TEXTILE 
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SHOE STYLED BY DIAMOND SHOE CO. 


For dress wear the Diamond 


Shoe Company considers our 





Normil outstanding. A smooth 
sleek leather of full chrome 
tannage, it has a calf-like 


finish and rich appearance. 


(ce, 
~ QUALITY LEATHERS 
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BIDS AND AWARDS .. . Continued 


GLOVES, dress, gray suede—Bids on Navy Inv. #8278 for 7,074 prs.- 
Feb. 24—62 

GLOVES—Awards by Chgo. QM on 496,900 prs. trigger finger shell 
mittens, No. 1948; 693,000 prs. trigger finger shell mittens; 1,790,770 
prs. glove shell M-1949; 219,000 prs. gloves shell; and 838,500 prs. 
Arctic mittens—Feb. 24—66 

Officers Dress GLOVES—Awards on Navy Inv. #8354 for 1,665 prs.— 
Mar. 3—18 

Cape Lea. GLOVES—Mar. 12 opening on Aviation Supply Office Inv. 
#F-53781 for 9,800 prs.—Mar. 3—26 

Fiying GLOVES—aAwards by Air Material Command, Dayton, O.—Mar. 


Leather—Awards by Chgo. QM for 300,000 prs.—Mar. 


17—45 
GLOVES, Shell, 
17— 


GLOVES—Mar. 22 proposal REP 751-385 by Wright Patterson Air 
Force Base for 63,920 prs. of horsehide glove shells, 42,054 prs. 
unlined lea. flying gloves; and 16,836 prs. intermediate flying gloves 
Mar. 17-45 

Women’s GLOVES, Shell, 
19,200 prs.—Apr. ~ 

Leather Welding GLOVES-—-May 10 opening on QM #51-1558 on 600 
prs.—Apr. 28—32 

Women’s GLOVES, Shell, 
prs.—May 12—44 

Women’s Lea. GLOVES—Bids on Chgo. QM #51-1614 for 15,000 prs. 
—June 16—24 

Work GLOVES—Awards on Navy Inv. #8689 for 45,000 prs.—June 1632 

GLOVES, Shell, Leather—Award on Chgo. QM pi- 1544 for 19,300 prs. 
June 16—32 

Women’s Brown Leather GLOVES- 
prs.—June 30—13 

Women’s Brown Lea. GLOVES—May 31 opening on QM 251-1614 for 
16,000 prs.—May 19—22 

Women’s Brown Lea. GLOVES—May 31 opening on QM #51-NEG 
for 16,000 prs.—May 5—25 

Work GLOVES—Apr. 25 opening on Navy Inv. #8689 for 45,000 prs. 
Apr. 14—30 

Flying GLOVES—June 13 opening on Prop. #51-1014 by Air Material 
Command, Dayton, for 2,610 prs.—June 16—24 

Men’s GLOVES— Oct. 8 opening on QM #52- -280 for 10,000 prs. 
gloves with lea. palm—Sept. 15—25 

Leather GLOVES—Oct. 18 opening on Marine Corps Inv. #91-S 
117,880 prs. leather lined gloves, slip-on—Oct. 6—21 

GLOVES, Shell Leather—Nov. 1 opening on QM 352-368. covering 474,900 
prs.—-Oct. 13—22 

Leather GLOVES—Nov. 1 opening on Navy Inv. 
prs. black leather gloves—Oct. 13—22 

Men’s GLOVES—Nov. 8 opening on QM #52-374, covering 2,400 prs. 
men’s gauntlet type cotton gloves with leather palm-——Oct. 20—48 

Men's GLOVES—Bids on QM #52-280 for 10,000 prs. men’s cotton gloves 
with lea. palm-—-Oct. 20-48 

Women’s GLOVES—Nov. 15 opening on QM 352-445, covering 3,000 prs 
women’s Type II cotton gloves with leather palms——Oct. 27-20 

Leather GLOVES—Bids on Navy Inv. #9649 for 783,786 prs.._Nov. 10 —20 

Men's GLOVES—-Bids on Chgo. QM 352-374 for 5,000 prs. men’s cotton 
gloves with leather palms—Nov. 24—-22 

Men’s GYM SHOES—Feb. 28 opening on Navy Inv. 
prs.—Feb. 17. 

Men's GYM Shoes—-Bristol Mfg. Co. 
31,864 prs.—Mar. 3—-29 

Men’s GYM Shoes 
31,864 prs.—Apr. 

Men’s GYM SHOES 

Men's GYM SHOES 

Men's GYM SHOES 


Leather—May 7 opening on QM #51-1544 on 


Leather—Bids on QM 751-1544 for 19,200 


Award on QM #51-1614 for 16,000 


-1614 


cotton 


, covering 


_ #9649, covering 753,786 


#8349 for 31,864 


low bidder on Navy Inv. #8349 for 


Awards to Bristol Mfg. Co. on Navy Inv. #8349 for 
7—37 

Navy Inv. #8714 for 37,548 prs. 
Bids on Navy Inv. #8714 for 37,548 prs 
Bids on Navy Inv. #9295 for 30,002 prs. 


Apr. 21—25 
Apr. 28—33 
Aug. 18-18 


H 


Black Calf HANDBAGS—aAwards by for 10,500 to Warren Lea 
ods Co.—Mar. 17—42 

Lea. HANDBAGS—-Award by N. Y 
undisclosed number-—-Mar. 31-16 

Women’s HANDBAGS—-May 3 opening on Navy Inv 
—Apr. 28—32 

Calf HANDBAGS—Jan. 26 opening on Navy Inv. #8086 for 10,500 hand- 
bags, black, women’s and 2,900 straps, shoulder, for handbags—Jan 
20-20 

Women’s Brown Leather HANDBAGS 
for 3,008--May 26-21 


Navy 
QM to Coronet Handbags, Inc., for 


#8647 on 15,912 


June 21 opening on QM 351-1289 


Women’s Black HANDBAGS—Bids on Navy Inv. #8647 for 15,912- 
May 12—43 

Black Calf Leather HANDBAGS-—Bids on Navy Inv. #9254 for 11,568— 
Aug. 4—19 

Women’s HANDBAGS—Bids on Navy Inv. #9229 for 12,144—-July 28—19 

Women's HANDBAGS—-July 24 opening on Navy Inv. #9229 for 12,144 
—July 14-18 

Women’s Brown Lea. HANDBAGS—Bids on QM 751-1289 for 13,008—- 
June 30—13 

HORSEHIDE—Bids on QM 752-533 Ry 271 horsehide fronts and 200 
backs skirting leather—Dec. 15—1 

HORSEHIDE Leather—Nov. 26 seannia on D> #52-533, 
fronts cream horsehide leather-—-Nov. 10—2 

HOSPITAL SLIPPERS—June 13 opening on QM 751-1348 for 146,216 
prs., canvas, for Army and Navy—June 9—24 

HOSPITAL SLIPPERS—Bids on QM 751-1348 for 84,000 prs. 
and 69,216 for Navy—June 23--32 

HOSPITAL SLIPPERS—Nov. 5 opening on QM 352-358, 
on 353,184 prs. canvas hospital slippers—-Oct. 13-22 

HOSPITAL SLIPPERS—Bids on QM 351-358 for 435,168 prs. 
hospital slippers—Nov. 10—20 

HOSPITAL SLIPPERS—Dec. 17 opening on Navy Inv. #668 for 4,032 
prs.—_-Dec. 1—18 


covering 271 


for Army 
covering bids 


canvas 


Felt INSOLES—Awards on QM #51-NEG-219 for extra large felt 
insoles—Mar. 3-—17 
Felt INSOLES—-Award on USMC Inv. 

Mar. 24—19 
Felt INSOLES-—-June 
X-large—June 9—-24 
Felt INSOLES—Bids on QM 351-1332 for 100,008 prs. 


#£254-DQP-51 for 90,000 prs.— 


12 opening on QM 351-1332 for 100,080 prs. 


X-large—June 


16-——32 
Felt INSOLES—Award on QM 751-1332 for 100,080 prs.—June 23—32 
INSOLES—Nov. 13 opening on Navy Inv. #9796, covering 5,000 prs 
medium felt insoles—-Nov. 10—20 
INSOLES-—-Bids on Navy Inv. #9796 for Nov. 17 
-49 


5,000 prs. felt insoles— 


L 


Boot LACES, Spun Nylon, Black, 60” 
QM 3752-NEG-83—Dec. 15—16 
LASTS-——Bids on Navy Inv. #9869 for 25,000 prs..Dec. 15—16 
Navy Shoe LASTS—Feb. 8 opening on Navy Inv. #8133 for 50,000 prs 
Jan, 27—27 
Munson LASTS—-Awards on Neg. Inv. 
LASTS—Vulcan Corp. low bidder on Navy 
Feb. 17-16 
LASTS—-Awards on Navy Inv. 
Arctic LASTS—Awards on QM #51-NEG-261 for 9,240 prs. 
shoe lasts—Feb. 24—66 
Munson LASTS—Awards on Navy Inv. #8133 for 50,000 prs.—-Mar. 3-+30 
Munson Hinge LASTS—Awards on QM #51-NEG-346. Pairage undisclosed 
Mar. 17—45 
Hinge Shoe LASTS—Awards to Vulcan by Marine Corps for 3,508 prs 
Apr. 7—37 
Oxford Shoe LASTS—Awards on QM #51-NEG-635—Apr. 7-—32 
Oxford LASTS—-May 25 Opening on QM #51-NEG-786 for 39, 000 prs 
May 26—-21 
Oxford Shoe LASTS—Awards on QM #51-NEG-786—June 9—24 
Munson LASTS—Oct. 29, opening on QM 52-391 covering Munson, hinged 
lasts for welt service shoes—-Oct. 20 —48 
Munson LASTS—Bids on QM 52-391 for 51,684 prs.—Nov. 3—56 
Munson LASTS—Awards on QM 52-391, covering 51,684 prs.__Nov. 24—-22 
Shoe LASTS—Dec. 7 opening on Navy Inv. 9869 for 25,000 prs.—Dec. 1 


long—-Dec. 17 opening on 


for 90,528 prs.—Jan 27-27 
Inv. #8133 for 50,000 prs 


#7632 for 25,000 prs.-Feb. 24—6 a 
arctic felt 


18 

LEATHER: Feb. 26 Opening on QM-51-NEG-307 for 288 skins leather, 
calfskin, 1,300 sides leather, case, russet; 600 fronts, leather, horsehide, 
200 backs, leather, skirting—-Feb. 17 

Calf LEATHER—Awards on QM 51-NEG 

Apr. 

Calf LEATHER- Awards on QM 7#51-NEG-307 on natural 
leather-—Apr. 14—-30 

LEATHER—May 25 Opening on Inv. #NY-2M-2939 for 150 
strips; 2,400 prs. sole taps; 2,400 prs. extra large sole taps; 
heel pads—-May 26. 

LEATHER—Ten bidders on QM351-1354 for 2,400 skins tooling calfskin, 
2,600 skins El Morocco sheepskin-.June 23-—-32 » 


16 
-307 natural russet calf leather 
russet calf 


Ibs. sole 
1,000 prs 





CHROME TANNED SIDES AND CALF 
Smooth Finish—In White and 
All Popular Spring Colors 


107 Foster Street, 





VERZA TANNING CO. 


Tanners of Quality Leathers 


WHITE BUCK 
For High Grade and Popular Priced Shoes 


TANNERY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


SUEDE SPLITS 


White—Black—Brown—Blue 


Peabody, Mass. 
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LEATHER—Morocco Sea! Grain, Black —Sept. 11 opening on Inv, #BEP-49 
for 750 sq. ft. for Bur. of Engraving & Printing, Wash., D. C.--Sept. 
8—19 

LEATHER—-Oct. 16 opening on QM #52-306,U covering 407 backs, leather, 
lace; 330 backs; leather skirting, and 150 skins brown tooling-—Oct. 
6—21 

LEATHER Items—Oct. 31, opening on Red River Arsenal, Texarkana, 
Tex.; Inv. #156B, covering leather strap russet back, and leather split 
chrome tanned—Oct. 27-20 

LEATHER—-Bids on QM 752-306 for leather, lace; lea. 
sheepskin brown tooling—-Nov. 3-—55 

LEATHER BELTING— Oct. 8--opening on QM 3752-248 covering 1,300 ft. 
belting, flat leather—Sept. 22—17 

LEATHER BELTS—June 5 opening on General Services Admin. Inv. 
#500 for 320 linesmen’s safety belts and 250 safety straps--June 2—-22 

LEATHER CHAMOIS—Award on Gen. Services Admin. Inv. #NY-2R- 
29363 for 17,604—-Aug. 4—-22 

LEATHER DRESSING—Sept. 4 opening 
dressing, preservatives and mildew preventive, 
11 

LEATHER DRESSING 
of leather dressing, preservative and mildew preventive 
Sept. 22—17 

LEATHER FOR GREECE—Bids on Chgo. QM #52-78 Calfskin, rawhide, 
skirting and strap leather, (total of 337,299 sq. ft.) and 145,300 Ibs. 
harness lea. under ECA—-Sept. 15—25 

LEATHER HEADBANDS-—Nov. 14, opening on Inv. #52-450B, 
1,418,000 leather bands for liners, helmet M-1—Oct. 27—-20 

LEATHER ITEMS~—-Bids on QM #405 for sheepskin and calfskin-—Dec. 


skirting; and lea. 


leather 
Aug. 


on QM 752-67 for 
21,288 gallons 


Bids on Inv. QM 352-67 covering 21,288 gallons 
emulsion 


covering 


LEATHER LACING--Awards on QM #51-NEG-678 for 100 yards—-May 
19-—23 

LEATHER LACING—Bids on QM 351-1353 for 12,100 spools—June 23—32 

LEATHER LACING—Nov. 20, opening on QM 752-447, covering 5,400 
spools black leather lacing, 100 yards, and 3,400 spools medium brown 
leather lacing, 100 yards-—Oct. 27-—20 

LEATHER LACING~-Bids on QM 752-447 for 5,400 spools—-Nov. 24—-22 

LEATHER LACING—Award on QM 752-447 for 100 yards—Dec. 1—18 

LEATHER SHOEPAC LACES—aAwards on QM #51-NEG-719—Apr. 28—-32 

LEATHERS—Awards on QM 351-NEG-514 for retan upper and sides 
Apr. 14—-26 

Brown LOW QUARTER SHOES—Awards on Marine Inv. #132-DQP-1951 
for 75,000 prs.—-Feb. 10—30 

LOW QUARTER SHOES—March 12 Opening on Marine Inv. #230-DQP- 
1951 for 131,000 prs.—Feb. 17-16 

LOW QUARTER SHOES—Award to E-J Corp. on 
Corps Inv. 7#£132-DQP-51—Feb. 24—66 

Tan LOW QUARTER SHOES—Award on QM 351-NEG- 
Pairage undisclosed—Mar. 17—45 

LOW QUARTER Shoes—Awards on USMC Inv. #230-DQP-51 for 131,000 
prs.-—March 31—16 

LOW QUARTER Shoes Awards on QM #51-NEG-331 to 8 mfrs. 
undisclosed—Mar. 31- 

Tan LOW QUARTER SHOES—May 17 opening on QM 751-1198 for 
671,016 prs.—May 12—43 

LOW QUARTER SHOES 
9- 


5,000 prs. on Marine 


153 to E-J Corp. 
Pairage 


Bids on QM 351-1198 for 671,016 prs.—May 
19—-22 

LOW QUARTER SHOES~-Awards on QM 751-1198 for 671,016 prs. 
June 9- 

LOW “QUARTER Shoes 
prs.—June 30—1 

Tan LOW QU ARTER SHOES—-Bids on QM 3751-1424 for 770,016 prs 
July 28—18 

LOW QUARTER Shoes—Awards on QM #51-1424— Aug. 4—19 

LOW QUARTER Tan SHOES—-Award on QM 751-1193 for 12,000 prs. 
Aug. 11—58 

LOW QUARTER Shoes—Oct. 18, covering 
205,020 pairs-Oct. 6—21 

LOW QUARTER Shoes—Oct. 22, opening on #98 
covering 237,836 pairs—Oct. 13—-22 

LOW QUARTER Shoes—Bids on QM 352-336 for 205,020 pairs cancelled 
by N. Y. Procurement Agency—Oct. 20—49 

LOW QUARTER Shoes—-Nov. 15 opening on QM #52- 7 
467,400 pairs and 7,620 pairs supplemental sizes—Oct. 2 

LOW yan Shoes—-Awards on QM 752-NEG-47 for 475, 020 prs. 
Dec. 18 

LOW au ARTER Shoes- 
prs.—Nov. 3 

LOW QUARTER. Shoes 
McElwain—Nov. 10. 

LOW QUARTER Shoes 
Dec. 8—34 

LOW QUARTER SHOES, Black--Bids on Navy Inv. #12 for 249,996 prs. 

Dec. 15—-17 


July 23 Opening on QM 751-1424 for 975,032 


opening on QM 752-336, 


Marine Corps Inv. 
covering 


Bids on Marine Corps Inv. #98S for 237,836 


-Award on Navy Inv. #9708 for 288.000 prs. to 


20 
Dec. 27 opening on QM #51-729 for 420,000 prs. 


M 


MILITARY AWARDS listed in the Department of Commerce's weekly 
consolidated synopsis of contract award information—-Mar. 24—29 

MOLDPROOFING—-Award to Schultz Shoe Co. for unspecified — 
of moldproofing and refinishing service combat boots—Mar. 10- 

MOLDS for Cleated Soles, Mountain Ski Boots—Award on QM #51- *NEG- 
887—July 14 
MUKLUK BOOTS 

Mar. 31—16 


Award on QM #51-NEG-548. 


N 


NAVY Reveals Footwear Needs—-Jan. 13-—13 
NAVY SHOES—Award to Hanover Shoe Co., Hanover, Pa., 
high, black, general purpose shoes—Dec. 22—-15 


oO 


ORTHOPEDIC SHOES—Oct. 25, opening on = 252-343 covering 1688 
each, convalescent orthopedic shoes—-Oct. 
ORTHOPEDIC Shoes.—Givren low bidder on qn 352-343 for 1688 each— 


Pairage undisclosed 


of 5,388 prs. 


Nov. 3-—56 
ORTHOPEDIC SHOES—Noy. 13, opening on QM . somal -484, 
each convalescent orthopedic shoes—Nov. 10— 
ORTHOPEDIC Shoes—-Bids on QM 752-484 for Pg each—-Nov. 


covering 635 
17—49 
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Women’s Rubber OVERSHOES Pairage 
undisclosed—-Mar. 17—44 

OXFORDS—41 firms bid on Navy Inv. #7833 for 782,808 prs. 

OXFORDS—Awards on Navy Inv. #7833 for 782,808 prs. 
and brown oxfords—Jan. 20-18 

Navy Nurse OXFORDS—Feb. 26 Opening on Navy Inv. #8285 for 5,920 
prs.—-Feb. 17-16 

Black OXFORDS —Awards by Navy for 78,808 prs. 

OXFORDS—-Bids on USMC Inv. 3#230-DPQ-51 for 
24—22 

Tan OXFORDS-—Awards on QM #51-NEG-330—-Apr. 7-—37 

Black Leather OXFORDS—Navy Inv. #8728 for 808,236 prs..-Apr. 21 

Leather OXFORDS—-Bids on Navy Inv. #8728 for 808,236 prs.—-May 5—18 

OXFORDS—aAwards on Navy Inv. #8728 for 786,588 prs. black and 21,648 
prs. brown—May 19—22 

Leather OXFORDS—-Bids on Navy Inv. #8994 for 4,960 prs. white oxfords 

June 23-32 

White Leather OXFORDS—June 15 opening on Navy Inv. #8994 for 4,960 
prs.—June 9—24 

Men’s OXFORDS—Award on Nav. Inv. #8994 for 4,960 prs. 

OXFORDS—July 16 opening on Navy Inv. 
July 14—18 

OXFORDS—Bids on Navy Inv. #9240 for 316,686 prs.—July 21~--21 

OXFORDS—Awards on Navy Inv. #9240 for 296,676 prs. black and 
20,010 prs. brown—Aug. 4-—19 

Black Calf OXFORDS-—Oct. 18, 
prs.—-Oct. 13-—-22 

Men's Black OXFORDS--Bids on Navy. Inv. 
Oct. 27—21 

Nurses’ OXFORDS 
Bros.—Mar. 31 

Navy OXFORDS—Dec, 11 opening on Navy Inv, #13 for 249,996 prs. 
Dec. 824 


~Awards on QM #51-NEG-224. 


Jan. 6—18 
Navy black 


Mar. 10—21 


131,000 prs.—-Mar. 


July 7—22 
#9420 for 316,686 prs. 


opening on Navy Inv. covering 288,000 
#9708 for 288,000 prs.— 


-Award on Navy Inv. #8285 for 5920 prs. to Adams 
6 


P 


Boot & Insole PATTERNS-—-Awards on QM #51-NEG-673 for rounding 
patterns—Apr. 14—34 
Women's White Dress PUMPS—Dec. 27 opening on Navy Inv. 


for 13,200 prs.—-Dec. 15-16 


#9872 


? 


Low QUARTER SHOES—Awards on QM 3#51-NEG-330 to 8 shoe mfrs. 
Pairage & prices undisclosed--Mar. 24—-22 

QUEBRACHO—Bids on Navy Inv. #9634, 
quebracho—Nov. 3—55 

ee EXTRACT—Bids on Navy Inv. 

July 14—18 

QUEBRACHO POWDER— Oct. 24, opening on Navy Inv. 
6,000 Ibs. quebracho tannin—-Sept. 29—17 

bag ee nage oer Apr. 20 opening on Navy Inv. #8637 for 9,0007 
Ibs.——Apr. 26 i 

QU EBRACHO. TANNIN 
28—32 


calling for 6,000 Ibs. tannin, ~ 


#9127 for 25.000 Ibs. 


7#9634 covering ~ 


Bids on Navy Inv. #8637 for 9,000 Ibs. Apr.» 


R 


REFINISHING COMBAT Boots—Award on QM #51-NEG-706 

REFINISHING COMBAT Service Boots 
for 132,231 prs.—May 19—-22 

REFINISHING COMBAT Boots 
May 26—27 7 

RIGGING LEATHER~—-Award by Aviation Supply Office. Phila. for 25,000 
Ibs. to A. C, Lawrence—Mar. 17-45 

Firemen’s RUBBER BOOTS—Award on QM 751-1050 for 
Army—Jan. 27—27 

Firemen’s RUBBER BOOTS 
Feb. 17 

RUBBER — Awards on QM #51-NEG-229. 
Mar. 17 bi 

RUBBER BOOTS for Firemen—-Award on Inv. #F-53939 Naval Aviation 
Supply Depot for 2,370 prs. to U. S. Rubber Co.—Mar. 31—16 

Wader RUBBER BOOTS—Awards on QM #51-NEG-211 on undisclosed 
pairage-—-Mar. 31—16 ¢ 

RUBBER BOOTS—Nov. 13 opening on QM 752-519, covering 325 pairs 
firemen’s rubber boots—-Nov. 10—20 

RUBBER BOOTS—Award to Hood on QM 752-519 for 35 prs.—Nov. 
17—49 


Apr. 28—327 
May 23 opening on QM #51-1231 


Bids on QM 751-1231 on 132,231 prs. a 


7,054 prs. for” 
Award on QM #51-NEG-128 for 4,980 prs.- 


Pairage undisclosed 





PAPER Box Co. 


4511-25 N. EUCLID AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS 


Established 1853 


We have been manufacturing paper 
boxes for 98 years and today we occupy 
90,000 feet of floor space w which enables 
us to efficiently serve St. Louis shoe 
manufacturers with cartons of modern 
design ond construction. 
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BIDS AND AWARDS... . Continued 


RUBBER HIP BOOTS---Awards on QM #51-NEG-230. Pairage undisclosed 
Mar. 17—41 

RUBBER OVERSHOES—-Awards on QM #51-NEG-550—Apr. 

Women's Low RUBBER OVERSHOES.—-May 14 opening on fae por 1187 
on 7,152 prs.--May 12—-43 

Women's Low RUBBER OVERSHOES-—-Bids on QM #51-1187 for 3,576 
prs.—-May 19-23 

Women's RUBBER OVERSHOES—May 15 opening on QM 351-1188 for 
43,338 prs.._—-May 12—43 

Women's “y RUBBER OVERSHOES—Bids on QM 751-1188 for 43,338 
prs.—Ma 

Men's RUBBER GvVERSHOES Bids on Navy Inv. #9297 for 21,300 prs. 
Aug. 18-18 

RUBBER SOLES-—Awards on QM ~ 
and full rubber soles May 5—19 


#51-NEG-645 for comp, half tap soles 


S 


SAFETY SHOES-—-Three bidders on QM 751-991 for 110,916 prs. for 
Air Corps—Jan. 
nays eet | — Awards on 137,880 prs. on QM #51-991 for Air Force— 


20-— 

SAFETY aHoxs- Award on QM #51-NEG-227 for russet shoes with 
safety toes. Pairage undisclosed—Mar. 24—19 

SAFETY SHOES—<Award on QM #51-NEG-720—Apr. 28—3: 

SAFETY SHOES—June 8 opening on QM 751-1329 for 18,600 prs. 
June 9—24 

SAFETY Shoes—Bids on QM 351-1329 for 18,000 prs. 
Force—June 16-32 

SAFETY SHOES—Two bidders on QM #51-1329 for 18,600 prs. 
shoes with safety toes for Air Force—June 23—32 

SAFETY SHOES—Oct. 19 opening on Navy Inv. #9682—-203 pairs 
women’s; and 513 pairs men’s brown oxfords, blucher type-—Oct. 13-22 

SAFETY Shoes—Bids on Navy Inv. #9682 for 716 prs.—Oct. 27—21 

SERVICE SHOES— International awarded 277,512 prs. black service shoes 
on QM #51-NEG-52 and E-J 18,600 prs.—Jan. 20—20 

Black SERVICE SHOES—Mar. 6 opening on 0" #51-NEG-401 for 495,060 
prs. for Air Force—Feb. 24—66 

Awards on QM #41- NEG-268. 


for the Air 
black 


Russet SERVICE Shoes- Pairage un- 
disclosed—Mar. 3—30 

Black SERVICE SHOES—-Awards on QM #51-NEG-401 for estimated 
979,348 prs.—Apr. 7—33 

Biack SERVICE SHOES: 18 more awards by Air Force on QM #51-NEG- 
401 on estimated 800,000 prs.--Apr. 14—-24 

Russet SERVICE SHOES—July 11 opening on QM #51-1405 for 312,024 
prs. with comp. soles—June 30-—-13 

SERVICE SHOES, er with Comp. Soles—Bids on QM 351-1405 for 
216,012 prs.—July 1 

Russet SERVICE SHOES 
July 28—19 

SERVICE SHOES with Leather Soles 
for 31,680 prs.—Aug. 11-—58 

SERVICE SHOES—-Bids on QM #52-65 for 31,680 prs. 
leather soles and rubber taps—-Aug. 25—-17 

SERVICE SHOES—-Award on QM 752-65 for 35,892 prs.—Sept. 1—-22 

Russet SERVICE SHOES-—-Oct. 2 opening on QM 752-232 covering 96,012 
prs.—Sept. 22-17 

SERVICE SHOES—Bidders at opening of Army Inv. #52-232 for 96,012 
pairs with composition soles—Oct. 6—21 

Russet SERVICE SHOES—Awards on QM 752-232 covering 96,012 pairs 
with composition soles—Oct. 49 

SHOE MACHINERY—Bids on Army Inv. 
items of shoe machinery-—Oct. 13—23 

SHOEPACS, 12-inch, M-44 on QM #51-NEG-198. 
undisclosed—Mar. 3—30 

SHOE PACS—July 23 opening on QM 351-1412 for 150,000 prs. 


July 28—18 


8 
Awards on QM 351-1405 for 216,012 prs. 
Aug. 21 opening on QM 352-65 


service shoes, 


QM 3752-155 covering eight 


Awards Pairage 


June 


30 

SHOE PACS—Bids on QM 351-1412 for 150,000 igs 

SHOE PACS—-Awards on QM 351-1412—-Aug. ~ 

SHOE REPAIR MACHINES—Sept. 27 opening = QM #52-155 for 92— 
Sept. 1-22 

SKI BOOTS——June 12 opening on QM 751-1333 for 4,992 prs.—June 9—24 

Mountain SKI BOOTS—Bids on QM 751-1333 for 4,992 prs.—June 23—32 

Mountain SKI BOOTS—-Award on QM 751-1333 for 4,992 prs.—June 30—13 

Men’s Mule SLIPPERS—Nov. 13 opening on Veterans Adm. Inv. to bid 
on 44,784 pairs—Nov. 

Finders SOLE LEATHER—Awards on QM #51-NEG-313—Mar. 10—25 

SOLE LEATHER STRIPS—Awards on QM #51-NEG-688—Apr. 28—33 

SPORTING GOODS-—Awards by Chgo. QM for baseballs, basketballs, 
footbalis, various types of gloves, boxing bags, etc.--Mar. 17—43 

SPORTS EQUIPMENT—June 6 opening on Inv. #1620-—-May 26—21 

Leather STAYS—Oct. 26 opening on QM 3752-410 covering 220,000 each— 
Oct, 27—-20 

Leather STAYS—Bids on QM 752-410 for 220,000—-Nov. 3—56 

Russet STRAP LEATHER—June 1 opening on Inv. #MES-297- = for 
10,000 sq. ft. at Pur. Agt., P. O. Dept., Wash., D. C.—May 26— 

SUBMARINE SANDALS Jan 8 opening on Navy Inv. #7984 oy 7,200 
prs.—_Jan. 6—18 

SUBMARINE SANDALS—-Awards on Navy Inv. $7984 for 7,200 prs. to 
Lynn Moccasin—Feb. 24—-66 

SUBMARINE SANDALS—Mar. 5 opening on Navy Inv. #8396 for 5,400 
prs.—-Mar. 3—-26 

SUBMARINE SANDALS--Bids on Navy Inv. #8396 for 5,400 prs.—Mar. 
10 

Lea, SWEAT BANDS aa. 
for Caps—-Feb. 24 

Lea. SWEAT BANDS Bids on Navy Inv. #8375 for 100,000—Mar. 14—21 


5 opening on Navy Inv. #8375 for 300,000 


T 


July 25 opening on QM 752-7 for 1,852.8 NLT (4,150,- 
14——18 


Prime TALLOW 
272 Ibs.)—July 
Prime — 


Aug. . 
TALLOW- ae 27 opening on QM #52-736 for 3,969,280 Ibs.—Dec. 15—16 


Bids on Army Inv. #52-7 for 4,150,272 Ibs. inedible— 


% LEATHER and SHOES 


TOOLING ge pg -May 17 opening on QM 751-1167 for 3,586 calf- 
skins—-May 12 

ee TOOLING GE Bids on QM #51-1167 for 3,586 skins—May 

26-21 


TOOLING Calf Leather—Award on QM #51-1167--June 2—22 

TOOLING LEATHER-—June 15 opening on QM 351-1354 for 2,200 calf- 
skins and 2,600 El Morocco sheepskins—June 9-2 

TOOLING LEATHER—Award on QM 351-1354 for Calfskin--June 14-20 

TOOLING LEATHER—Oct,. 11 — Ps QM 752-272 for 809 skins 
sheepskin tooling leather—Sept. 29- 

TOOLING LEATHER—Bids on QM gi _ for 809 skins of sheepskin 
leather, El Morocco, tooling—Oct. 20— 

TOOLING LEATHERS—Nov. 21, maage’ a QM #52-407, covering 3,545 
skins El Morocco, sheepskin leather, and 240 skins brown calfskins— 
Oct. 27—20 

TOOLING LEATHER—Nov. 26 opening on QM 352-445 covering 980 
skins black calfskin; 2,800 — medium brown; and 2,400 skins sheep- 
skins lining skivers—Nov. 


3—5. 
TOOLING Leather-—Bids on QM ” $445 for calfskin and sheepskin—Dec. 
1—18 


TOOLING Calfskin—-Award to Gallun for 3,700 skins—Dec. 8—34 
TOOLING LEATHER—Award to A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., on QM 352-445 for 3,700 black, brown, med. brown, 2 to 2% oz. 
Dee. 22-15 
TROPICAL COMBAT BOOTS--Award on QM 52-313 covering 66,996 
prs. to International Shoe-—-Nov. 10—20 


U 


UPHOLSTERY HIDES—Sept. 10 opening on Inv. #10W-2465R for 80 


Sept. 8—19 


W 


Leather WELTING—Oct. 11 opening on QM 352-219 covering 17,400 feet 
heavy leather welting—-Sept. 22-17 

Leather WELTING—Bids on QM #52-219 for 17,400 ft.--Oct. 20—49 

WOMEN’S DRESS PUMPS—-Nov. 23 opening on Navy Inv. #9873 
covering 2,000 pairs—-Nov. 17-49 

WOMEN’S FIELD SHOES—-Award to J. M. Connell on QM 751-927 for 
2,220 prs.-—-Feb. 17—16 

WOMEN’S FIELD SHOES—Nov. 

~48 


00 pairs—-Oct. 20- 
WOMEN.S FIELD SHOES—Bids on QM 752-408 for 2,400 prs.—Nov. 


14 opening on QM #52-408 covering 


17—49 

WOMEN’S GYM SHOES—Jan. 24 opening on Navy Inv. #8067 for 1,218 
prs.—Jan. 20—20 

WOMEN’S GYM SHOES—Award on QM #51-NEG-686—June 2—-22 

WOMEN’S LOW QUARTER SHOES-—-May 31 opening on QM 351-1269 
for 10,008 prs.—May 19. 

WOMEN’S LOW QUARTER SHOES-—-Savoy low bidder on Army Inv. 
QM 3751-1269 for 10,008 prs.—-June 9—24 

WOMEN’S LOW QUARTER SHOES—Award on QM 751-1269 for 10,908 
prs.—June 23-32 

WOMEN’S LOW oe SHOES—Sept. 12 opening on QM 352-154 
for 14,304 prs.—-Sept. 22 ) 

WOMEN’S LOW QUARTER SHOES—Bids on QM #25-154 for 14,304 pairs 
—Sept. 22—17 

WOMEN’S LOW QUARTER SHOES 
pairs on QM #52-154—Sept. 29-1 

WOMEN’S LOW QUARTER SHOES—-Award on QM 752-154 for 14,304 
prs. to Savoy Shoe Co.--Oct. 6—2 

WOMEN’S Black OXFORDS—Feb. 
26916 prs.—-Feb. 17-16 

WOMEN’S OXFORDS.—Award on Navy Inv. 
Craddock-Terry—Mar. 31—16 

WOMEN’S OXFORDS—May 
pairs—Apr. 28—-32 

WOMEN’S Biter Black—-Bids on Navy Inv. #8749 for 18,976 prs. 


Award to Savoy Shoe Co. for 14,304 


26 opening on Navy Inv. #8282 for 
#8282 for 29,916 prs. to 


1 opening on Navy Inv. #8749 for 18,976 


May 5 

WOMEN'S ‘OXFORDS Award on Navy Inv. #8749 for 18,976 prs.— 
May 19-—23 

WOMEN'S Black Dress —- May 11 opening on QM #51-NEG-761 
on 65,040 prs..__May 12 

WOMEN’S Black Dress OXFORDS 


Awards on QM #51-NEG-761—June 


9—25 

WOMEN’S Service OXFORDS-—Aug. 2 opening on Navy Inv. #9263 for 
5,632 prs.—July 21-29 

WOMEN'S Service OXFORDS--Bids on Navy Inv. #9263 for 5,632 prs. 
Aug. 18—18 

WOMEN'S Black Dress OXFORDS 
000 prs.—Aug. 11—58 

WOMEN’S OXFORDS-——Nov. 21 opening on Navy Inv. #9797 covering 
19,000 pairs women’s black service oxfords—-Nov. 17—.49 

WOMEN’S Black Dress Pumps——Feb. 26 opening on Navy Inv. 
for 8,604 prs.—Feb. 17—16 

WOMEN’S White Pumps—Feb. 26 opening on Navy Inv. #8284 for 3,744 
prs.—Feb. 17—16 

WOMEN’S White Pumps—May 1 opening on Navy Inv. #8748 for 8,196 
prs.—Apr. 28-32 

WOMEN’S White Pumps 


Award on QM #51-NEG-761 for 10,- 


#8283 


Bids on Navy Inv, #8748 for 8,196 prs.— May 


WOMEN’S White Pumps—Award on Navy Inv. #8748 for 8,196 prs.— 
an 19—23 
=N'S Dress 


PUMPS—Bids on Navy Inv. #8747 for 14,180 prs. 


—23 

WOMEN’ S Dress PUMPS—A‘g. 10 opening on Navy Inv. #9261 for 9,746 
prs.—Aug. 4—19 

WOMEN’S Dress PUMPS—-Bids on Navy Inv. #9258 and 9216 for 3,340 
prs. white and 4,786 prs. black--Aug. 18—18 

WOMEN’S PUMPS—Awards on Navy Inv. #8283 for 8,604 prs. and 3,744 
prs. on Navy Inv. #8284 to Craddock-Terry—March 31—16 

WOMEN'S Dress PUMPS—Bids on Navy Inv. #9873 for 3,000 prs.—Dec. 
1 

WOMEN’S Pumps- 

a Black SERVICE Shoes 


Award on Navy Inv. #9873 for 2,000 prs.—-Dec. 8—-24 
-Award on QM #51-NEG-598—Apr. 


WOMEN’ s a Shoes—-Award on QM #51-NEG-598 for 14,370 prs.— 
Apr. 28— 

WOMEN’S ae OXFORDS—Bids on 
prs.—Dec. 1—19 


Navy Inv. #9797 for 19,000 
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THE FULTON COUNTY 
OSCILLATING BUFFER 
with Pueumatie “fee Control” 


Newest addition to our family of great machines 
for the shoe and glove leather industries is the 
FULTON COUNTY OSCILLATING BUFFER with 
pneumatic toe control . . . designed for superb buffing 
and snuffing. AND — it's a snap . . . one simple 
operation buffs a side or hide. The FULTON is also 
recommended for pasted side leathers. 


Rugged, lifetime construction assures years of re- 
pair-free operation with a minimum cost for upkeep. 
No weights to change, no hour consuming adjust- 
ments to make . . . set two turnbuckles and operate 
the greatest buffer in the industry. 


Please write for all particulars 


Do you have a rigid machine that isn’t doing the 
job? . .. Fulton engineers can, in most cases, cons 
vert your present equipment to oscillator type and 
install ‘‘Toe-Control” for better buffing and ease 
of operation. 


Tall or short, “Toe-Control” is universal, may be 

adjusted to fit your operator and placed for easy 

access, high or low, left or right. With pneumati¢e 

toe control fatigue is decreased, production in- 

creased. “Toe-Control” may be attached to any 
existing machine at a sur 
prisingly low cost . . . and’ 
no wait for delivery. 


FULTON COUNTY ate <a 0 ne 


71 WEST FULTON STREET ° 


Foreign Representative 


WOLFF INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


2577 NORTH TEUTONIA AVE. 
MILWAUKEE 6, WIS. 





December 29, 1951 


GLOVERSVILLE. NEW YORK 


Eastern Representative 

GEORGE FROMER CO., INC.‘ 
27 WALNUT STREET 

PEABODY. MASS. 
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BIDS AND AWARDS .. . Concluded 


WOMEN’S SHOES-—Bid opening on Navy Inv. No’s 8282, 8283,8284 and 
8285 for 45,184 prs. of various types—-Mar. 3-26 

be cyt 8S STORM RUBBERS—Jan. 25 opening on Navy Inv. 

554 prs.—Jan. 20—20 

WOMEN'S STORM RUBBERS-—Nov. 21 
covering 3,186 pairs—-Nov. 17—49 

WOMEN’S STORM RUBBERS--Bids on Navy Inv. #9866 for 3,186 prs. 
Dec. 1--19 


#8068 for 


opening on Navy Inv. #9866 


DEATHS 
A 


60, wholesale shoe executive, Baltimore—Oct. 


Abrahams, David A. 
27—3: 


Arnold, Thomas H. . . 54, former cut sole manufacturer, Haverhill, 


Mass.—-Sept. 15—46 


Atkins, Israel . . . 65, Lynn—-July 14—27 


retired shoe supt., 


Bailey, George H. 74, U. 8S. leather and shoe inspector, Middleboro, 
Mass.—-Mar. 3—42 
Baird, Walter C... 
Baker, Chas. F. . . 
Dec. 8—46 
Baker, Frank N.. . 
Baldwin, Charles B. . . 77, 
20—21 
Bane, Jos. 
Barnett, Bertram . 
Louis, Mo.—Oct. 
Barron, Everard G. . . 
Becker, Clarence E. . . 74, 
Cal.—Dec. 1-34 
Bell, E. F. . . 82, shoe manufacturer, 
Belton, Patrick J. . . 79, retired lea. 


59, former shoe mfr., Columbus, O.—-May 5-38 
63, retired leather foreman, W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


45, president of Joyce (Canada), Ltd.—Mar. 17—83 
retired USMC traffic manager, Boston—Jan 


E. . . 63, hide broker, Chicago—Dec. 1—34 

retired executive of International Shoe Co., St. 
13—38 
89, shoe counter mfr., Beverly, 
retired shoe and lea. 


Feb. 3—38 
Arcadia, 


Mass. 
executive, 


Beverly, Mass.-—Oct. 6—38 
sales rep., Yonkers, N. Y.—-Aug. 


Belz, Frank. . . 74, retired tanner, West Los | een Calif.—Dec. 15—18 
Berger, Sigmund . . . 87, retired shoe mfr., Cincinnati, O.—Aug 25 38 
Berman, Samuel E. . . 62, head, Berman Leather Co., Boston July 21—34 
Berry, Robert E. . 70, partner in the Meier & Berry Leather Co., St. 
Louis—Nov. 10-32 
Berube, Arthur F. . . 17—75 
Blake, F. Jasper . . 78, Phoenix, 
Ariz.—Feb. 10-38 
Bluestein, a P. 
Dec. 1 


43, shoe foreman, Auburn, Me.—Nov. 
veteran shoe products salesmen, 
Mass.— 


55, president, Wilbar’s, Inc., Brookline, 


Bosler, Richard E. . . 52, treas., Bosley Brothers, wholesale leather 
firm—June 2—42 

Bowen, Ray D.. . 

Bowen, Richard W. . . 50, supt. 
Mo.—-Apr. 14—46 


ows. ~ aa ae 


29-34 


75, shoe executive, Los Angeles, Cal.—Sept. 
Hannibal, 


of International Shoe Co., 
72, former head of Armour Lea. Co., Chicago—July 


Aug. 4—38 
Mo.— 


., Des Moines 


mgr. Boyt Co 
Kansas City, 


Boyt, | Paul A . . 51, sales 
retired shoe inspector, 


Branham, Clarence . . . 68, 
Aug. 11—64 


Braselton, Walter . . Columbia, Mo.—Dec. 8—46 


. 75, retired shoe supt., 
—Oct. 3—24 


Brennan, James M. . . 80, shoe manufacturer, Wilmington, Cal. 
Bresnahan, Thomas H. . . 86, retired tanner—June 2—42 
Brindis, Joseph . 57, president, Mayville Shoe Corp., Mayville, Wis.— 


Oct. 20-—50 
Brindis, Samuel . . . 61, founder, Brindis Tng. Co., Haverhill__Jan 20—21 
—_ retired agent, Philadelphia Hide Corp., Philadelphia, 


49, shoe manufacturing executive, Brantford, 


Hilbert O. . . 51, Wisconsin sales and service representative of 
USMC—Mar. 17—-83 
Buckley, Francis A. . . 
Jan. 27—50 
Buehler, Harry .. . 66, 
Feb. 24—119 
Byron, General Joseph W. . . 59, Chairman of W. 
Williamport, Md.—Apr. 21-—19 


63, tanning materials executive, Beverly, Mass.— 
retired executive of Atlas Leather Mfg. Co. 


D. Byron & Sons Co., 


Cc 


56, sole leather dealer, 
leather broker, Somerville, 
retired plant supt. 


Haverhill 
Mass. 
of Geo. E. 


-May 26—42 
June 16—43 
Keith Co 


Cahill, James E. . . 

Camp, Thos. L. . . 74, 

Campbell, Harry A. 
Brockton—Mar. 3—21 

Chaplain, Wilfred A. . . 59, foreman at Plymouth Shoe Co., Middleboro, 
Mass.—-Mar. 24—42 


J. CHAFFARDON 


: Specialty of 
| Fat Liquor for Leather 


209 Market St. 
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LEATHER and SHOES 


57, belting manufacturer, Worcester, Mass.— 


~Apr. 7—63 
Louis, Mo.— 


Christman, oe F. 
Nov. 3 

Clement, Saeeean as 

Cobb, Charles C. . . 
Aug. 4—38 

Cohen, Moses D. . . 76, shoe exeoutive, Cincinnati, 

Cohen, Siegfried . . . 69, retired secy. & sales mgr. of G. 
Gloversville, N. Y.—-Mar. 31—15 

Cone, Archie P. . 59, president, Stephen Putney Shoe Co., 
Va.—Sept. 15-46 

Congdon, James M. . . 89, retired shoe lace mfr., Providence-——July 14—-27 

Cook, Albert R. . . 74, retired leather salesmen, Cincinnati—Jan. 20—21 

Cook, Charles E. . 69, supt. Brackett Heel Co., Dover, N. H.—Sept. 
15—46 

Corhammer, Wm. M. . 
. Y.—Aug. 18—38 

Cosgrove, David P. . 
broker-—-Sept. 15-46 

Courtney, Arthur F. . . 86, 
Mar. 24—42 

Coxe, Louis H., III . . . 58, leather mfr., Wilmington, Del.—Dec. 1—34 

ae ss - 69, former shoe executive, Manchester, N. H. 
ict. — 


62, retired shoe mfr., Haverhill, Mass. 
66, Rice-O’ Neill Shoe Co. executive, St. 


O.—Nov. 24—35 
Levor & Co., 


Richmond, 


. 58, office mgr., U. 8S. Rubber Co., Mt. Vernon, 


- president Sterne and Son, Chicago fats and oils 


retired shoe executive, Gloucester, Mass— 


D 


Daley, John J. E. Salesman for International Shoe Co., Dorchester, 
Mass.— Aug. 11- v7 

Daniels, Sir Percy ° 
England—Jan. 27—50 

Dates, Walter H. . . 94, 
Jan. 13—34 

Daugherty, G. W. . . 88, retired tannery supt., Ridgeway, Pa. 

Davis, Aubrey . . . 73, retired president, Davis Leather Co., 
Ont., Canada—Mar. 10—-27 

Deutsch, Benjamin . . 84, representative, H. Elkan & Co., 
May 26—22 

Devereux, Kearn, W. . 78, shoe manufacturing executive-—-Mar. 3—21 

— John H. . Tetired lea. foreman, East Andover, N. H.—Aug. 
1 

Doelling, August H. . . 65, retired supt., 
stock department, St. Louis—Jan. 20—21 

Doherty, Daniel C. . . 72. shoe manufacturer, 
27—34 

Doten, C. Eugene . . . 61, plant engineer, for W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Brockton—Mar. 10—27 

Drayton, Walter H. G. 
Boston—Mar. 17-—84 


75, prominent British leather expert, London, 


retired shoe designer, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 


Jan. 2750 
Newmarket, 


Chicago— 


Roberts, Johnson & Rand 


Brockton, Mass.—-Oct. 


associated with Ludlow Mfg. & Saies Co., 


E 


Edison, Mark A. . . 55, vice-pres. and treasurer of Edison Bros. Stores 
Inc., Clayton, Mo.—Mar. 7 

Eichenberger, Rudolph W., Jr. . . 71, 
Philadelphia—Mar. 31—34 

Ellis, Calvin J. . . president, Hanover Rubber Co., 
Sept. 22—34 

Entine, Harry A. . . 60, president, Entroth Shoe Co., Toledo, O.—Nov. 
24—42 

Erstad, Linmore O. . . 50, district mgr., Freeman Shoe Corp.—Feb. 3! 28 

Evans, Arthur L. . . 70, Gen. manager, L. B. Evans’ Son Co., Wakefield, 
Mass.—Jan. 20-—42 

, Percival . . . 67, chairman, L. B. Evans’ & Son Co., Wakefield, 

.—Apr. 21—22 

Everett, Charles L. . . 82, 
USMC—Nov,. 10—32 


director of William Amer Co., 


West Hanover, Mass.-—- 


retired manager of Johnson City branch of 


F 


Fatousis, George C. . . 63, head of Fatousis Shoe Co., Inc., Lynn—Sept. 
29-34 
Filiurin, Joseph . . . 54, leather wholesaler, Boston--Jan. 20—21 
Fisher, Clarance A. . . 81, retired shoe counter mfr., Brockton- 
Flynn, John F. . . shoe manufacturer, Lynn, Mass.—Oct. 
Fox, Owen E. . 83, retired vice-pres., Radel Leather 
Newark-—Sept. 29—34 
Fraher, William T. . . 67, supt., Packard Div., Knapp Bros. Shoe Mfg. 
Corp., Brockton—Jan. 20-42 
Frebel, Louis . 73, president, 
N. J. 
Frebel, 
Mar. 
Fredriksen, Stanley F. . . 
Freeman, Charles A. . . 72, 


Mfg. Co., 


L. J. Frebel & Sons, Inc., Belleville, 


0-4 

. 73, founder of L. J. Frebel & Sons, Inc., Irvington— 
42, shoe machinery foreman, USMC—-May 26—42 
Jormer leather executive—_July 21—37 


G 


. . shoe mfg. executive—-Aug. 25-38 
. 69, cashier, USMC, Beverly, Mass.--June 9 


Hugo A 
-26 
. 64, president, Walto Gibb Leather Co., Philadelphia— 


Gaensley, 

Gay, Earl E. 

Gibb, Walton. . 
Sept. 15-46 


UODUDODOUENOOOORDODOOODT 


Lynn, Mase. 


] 
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Gifford, George H. . 81, retired USMC executive, Jacksonville, Fla.— 
Sept. 22—19 

Glaeseman, Earl . . . 44, shoe foreman, St. Louis-Jan. 6—-34 

Glaser, Charles . . . 66, leather and supplies executive, Phila.—July 14—42 

Goebel, Jerome K. . . 50, sales rep., Richard Young Lea. Co., Garden 
City, L. I.—Jan. 27—37 

Gossweiler, Ernest D. 
New York—Mar. 3—21 

Grace, Clarence E. . . 63, 

-—42 


62, president, Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 


leather executive, Wilmington, Del.-—Nov. 


. 65, Herbst Shoe Mfg. Co., executive, Milwaukee 


Grenier, Albert F. . 72, shoe foreman, Lynn, Mass—Feb. 17-—-38 
Griffiths, John S. . . 91, slipper mfr., Wakefield, Mass.—Aug. 4—35 
Groskopf, R. W. . . 72. retired lea. dealer, Miami, Fla...Sept. 1—42 
Grossman, Morgan .. . 65, vice-pres., Grossman's Shoes, Inc., Brooklyn 
July 7—42 
Gross, Louis . 
July 14—27 


. 50, vice-pres., Carme Shoe Mfg. Co., Hanover, Pa. 


H 


Halliday, J. Henry . . 61, former shoe foreman, Lewiston, Me.— Apr, 
21—43 

Hall, William L. . . 65, pres. William L. Hall Corp., Rochester—-Feb. 17—35 

Hallam, Thos. J. . . USMC Foreman, Newton, Mass.—June 16-43 

Hamel, Jules . . . 61, former shoe machinery executive, Haverhill, 
Mass.—Feb. 10—42 

Hammond, Joseph B. 
June 23—33 

Hardesty, William T. . . 
Ky.—Oct. 6—38 

Hardy, Warren B. . . 51, tanning mchy. executive, USMC-——-May 19—44 

Hart, Alice C. . 81, tanning executive with William Amer Co., Phila- 
delphia—Mar. 3-42 

Harvey, Curtis, J. S., Jr. . . 46, 
Co.—Mar. 3—42 

Haselton, Guy F. . . 72, retired shoe mfr.—July 28—34 

Hayes, Richard . . . 80, retired leather foreman, Winchester, N. H. 
Mar. 17—84 

Heald, Stanley . . . 61, presdent, Stetson Shoe Co., South Weymouth, 
Mass.—Nov. 3—69 

Herron, Alhennon . . . 85, 
Louis—-May 26—42 

Herrick, Robert M. . . 84, former shoe foreman, Portsmouth, N. H.— 


retired leather dealer, Swampscott, Mass. 


68, leather belting manufacturer, Jeffersontown, 


senior partner, John Harvey Lea. 


retired chief engineer, Brown Shoe Co., St. 


61, vice-pres., Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co., Grand 
17—19 
Charles V. . . 44, 
.—Apr. 28—83 
Hoague, Edgar C. . . 75, box manufacturer, Lynn-——July 7—42 
Hoffman, Lionel M. . . retired Canadian shoe manufacturer—Dec. 15-18 
Holmes, C. Douglas . . . 51, executive, United Last Co., Boston—-Sept. 
8&—17 
Holtz, Philip . . . 49, retired shoe mfr., Haverhill, Mass.—Sept. 1—42 
Hood, Frank J. . . 73, retired manager of George R. Cummings, Jr., Co., 
Cincinnati—Apr. 7 
Horne, Charles H. . . 76, leather executive, Haverhill—May 12-—79 
. 52, credit manager, Lackawanna Leather Co., Newark 


foreman, Frolic Footwear, Inc., Jonesville, 


Howes, Ernest G. . 80, chairman of the board of Howes Leather Co., 
Boston—Oct. 13—38 

Huggare, Herbert, H. 
Slipper Co., Worcester--Mar. 10—-27 

Hundemer, Lawrence J. . . 72. USMC foreman, Cincinnati—June 16—43 

Hunt, WM. D. . . 71, retired shoe executive, Chicago—Aug. 25—38 

Hurley, James G. American Cyanamid Co.'s plant at 
Linden, N. J.— 

Hyland, Joseph . . 
Feb, 24—119 


. 53, partner and secretary of Franzen Shoe & 


. 68, yice-pres., Hyegel-Hyland Co., Madison, Wis. 


J 


Jammer, George W. . 55, gen. mgr., Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc., Cincinnati, 
O.—Aug. 25—-38 
Jewett, Richard J. . 
Johnson, George E. . . 
Johnson, Harvey M. . . 63, treas., S. B. Foot Tanning Co., 

Minn..June 23-—33 
Joseph, Samuel... 45, supt., Medcalf Shoe Co., St. Thomas—Feb. 24—119 
Joyce, Thos. H. . . 53, of Joyce, Inc., Pasadena, Cal.—Dec. 1—34 


K 


Kane, L. K. . . 57, pres., Boyd-Welsh Shoe Co., St. Louis—July 14—-27 
Keith, Edward A. . . 74, retired shoe executive, Brockton—Jan. 6—34 
Kelleher, Joseph P. . 75, shoe foreman, Brockton—Sept. 8—42 
Kelly, John C. . . 80, retired shoe mfr., Brockton—-May 19-——44 
Keystone, James W. . . 72, leather goods mfr., San Francisco—Jan. 20 
Kirk, Kenneth 8S. . . 58, leather executive, Peabody, Mass.—-Jan. 27-50 
Kirschbon, Leo J. . . 73, leather executive, Milwaukee—Nov. 17-—75 
Kladky, Israel . . . leather merchant, Haverhill, Mass.—Oct. 13-24 
Koelliker, Herman, M. . Vice-pres., Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
2 


. 61, of Jewett Pattern Co., Brockton—July 28—19 
61, hide and skin executive, Chicago—-Dec. 22-24 
Red Wing, 


Sept 


1—4 
Krebs, William . . . 82, comptroller of C. Moench Sons Tannery, Gowanda, 
N. Y¥.—Mar. 3—21 


L 


Lambert, Alfred E. . 73, retired wood heel manufacturer, Haverhill 
Sept. 29-34 
Larson, Frank A. shoe machinery inventor, Lynnhurst, Mass.—Dec. 
1—34 

Law, Mrs. Lydia Williams . . 55, pres., Law Tanning Co., Milwaukee 
Apr. 21—-42 

Lawson, Earl. . . former shoe foreman, Dayton, O.—-Aug. 11—64 

LeBel, Alfred J., Jr. . . 32, general manager, Diana Contract Footwear 
Co., Lowell, Mass.Oct. 6—-38 
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Lefevre, Ralph A. . . 51, retired vice-pres. of W. B. Coon Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.—Apr. 21—42 

Lindahl, =... former shoe mfr., Manchester, N. H.-Aug. 4—38 

Loebenberg, Alfred L. . . 61, vice-pres., National Aniline Div., N. ¥. C.— 
Feb. 3—19 

Loewengart, Theo. . . 
Sept. 8—42 

Loring, George M. 

35 


45, executive, Loewengart & Co., N. Y., tanner— 
45, shoe foreman, South Hingham, Mass.—Nov. 


July 28—19 


64, shoe designer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Apr. 21—43 


Lossman, August... 
83, retired shoe foreman, Lynn, Mass. 


Lydston, Charles E. . . 


M 


McAdoo, Henry M. . . 70, chairman, U. 8. 
June 16—46 
McCarthy, Edward F. 
N. H.—Feb. 10—42 
McCormick, Oran. . . 
McGarvey, H. Daniel . 
MacDonald, Leroy W.. . 
Me.—Sept. 22—19 
Mackay, John W. . . 66, retired supt. of the former Ashtabula Hide & 
Leather Co.—Sept. 15—-34 
MacPhail, Allan J. . . 52, eastern rep., Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle Co., 
St. Louis—-Apr. 7—62 
Margotte, Henry . .. 51, service manager of International Shoe Ma- 
chine Corp., Cambridge—Mar. 10—27 
Marks, Leslie V. . . 91, veteran shoe mfr., Cincinnati, O.—June 9—50 
Marshall, James F.. . pres., Marshall, Meadows & Stewart, Inc., Auburn, 
N. Y.—July 28—19 
Martin, Herbert T.. . 
Apr. 21—42 
mhtey, John W. 
19—44 
Mathewson, Elmer . 
McIsaac, John T. 
Oct. 13—24 
McNeil, Charles A. . . 72, 
Sept. 29—34 
Meegan, Harold C. . . 57, sales mgr., 
Co., Harrison, N. J.-Mar. 10-42 
Minor, Morris . . . 65, vice-pres., P. W. Minor & Sons, Batavia, N. Y 
Sept. 8 —42 
Minus, Michael J. 
Oct. 13-—24 
Moerchen, John C, . . 42, leather salesman of Fred Rueping Leather Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis.—Oct. 8 
Moleti, Chas. . 63, shoe foreman, Nahant, Mass. 
Monroe, Thomas . . . 78, retired leather dealer, Haverhill 
Moore, Elmer L. . . 81, retired wood heel mfr., Westville, N. H. 


Leather Co., New York— 


foreman, J. F. McElwain Co., Manchester, 
88, shoe trade journal publisher—July 7—42 

. 72, retired tanner, Lynn, Mass.—Jan. 13—34 
55, designer for Hallowell Shoe Co., Hallowell, 


63, shoe mchy. foreman, USMC, Beverly, Mass. 


retired district mgr., International Shoe Co.—-May 
. 48, of Textileather Corp., Toledo, O.-Apr, 14—46 
. 79, retired shoe factory supt., Weymouth, Mass. 


noted leather chemist, Hamilton, R. I. 


textile dept., Nopco Chemical 


rubber heel and sole salesman, Milton, Mass. 


June 16—43 
Sept. 29-—34 
Sept. 


56, works mgr., Brown Co., Berlin, N. H.—Apr 


8-42 
Morris, Edgar E. 
7—62 


, 46, manufacturers’ agent, Ladue, Mo.—Aug. 4—-35 
rubber footwear chemist—-Feb. 3-19 
retired shoe manufacturer, Boston 
stitching room foreman, Brockton, 


Morris, George E. , 

Morse, Heny B. . . 60, 

Mowrer, Frank A. . . 83, 

Mullen, Edward A. 
2142 

Murphy, Michael T. . . 48, head of M. F. Brady Lea. Co., 
Mass.—Aug. 4——38 

Murrow, James H. . . 60, 


Mar. 24-42 
Mass.—Apr. 


Brockton, 


leather broker, Philadelphia—-Sept. 15—-46 


N 


. . 84, retired shoe manufacturer, Haverhill 
. 76, retired leather dealer, Lynn, Mass 
retired cut sole mfr., Haverhill, 


Mar. 17-84 
Jan. 13—34 
Mass. 


Nelson, Enoch B 

Newhall, Louis M. . 

Nichols, J. Frank . .. 77, 
July 28—19 

Noettling, Geo. M. - 60, 
Ill.—Jan. 6—34 


owner, Mechanical Leather Co., Evanston, 


oO 


. tanning engineer, Lynn, Mass.—Apr. 28—83 

. 57, shoe designer, Gilmanton, N. H.—Feb. 3-19 

O’Hara, Thomas. . . 86, former union organizer, Lynn, Mass.—-Oct. 13--24 

O'Keefe, George W. . 57, vice-pres., Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Phila- 
delphia—Mar. 10-27 

Oliphant, Henry G. . . 57, 
Aug. 11—64 

Overstreet, A. 
June 16—43 


O’Brien, Michael . . 
Ochs, Frederick W. 


Tandy Lea. Co., executive, Houston, Texas 


David .. 60, shoe warehouse mgr., Lynchburg, Va. 


P 


Pashigian, Bagsar M. 61, owner, P. and G. Shoe Co., Haverhill 
13 


Freeman Bees OR Weymouth, Mass.—Oct. 
4 


retired foreman, 

Patterson, John H. . . 46, economist of the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, New York--Aug. 18 —15 

Pelligrini, Louis . . . 59, making room foreman, Hudson, Mass.—Feb. 
10-—42 


. 59. USMC traveler. Preston, Ont., Canada—Mar. 10—27 

Perrone, Carmine W. . . 42, sales rep., USMC, N. Y. C.—Jan. 6—34 

Pettigrew, E. 8. retired shoe mfr.—July 28—19 

Powers, Arthur M. . 58, leather merchant, Jacksonville, Fla. 
38 


Pelz, W. J. 


Aug. 18 
Prouty, Lewis I. . . 79, former treas. of Isaac Prouty and Co., Inc., 
Spencer, Mass.--Nov. 24—4 
Pulsifer, Arthur P. . . 65, 
Sept. 22—19 


retired last manufacturer, Haverhill, Mass 
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DEATHS . . . Concluded 
R 


Ralston, Homer A. . . 63, supt., 
Rolla, Mo.—Apr. 14—46 
Reed, oa J. 
iG 


Reynolds, Walker L. . . 88, retired shoemaker, 


June 9— 

Rice, Harry L. . . 
~—Mar. 17—84 
Richmond, Robert L. . . 
Co., Brooklyn—May 12-79 


Ritcey, Spanage D. . . 93, retired leather merchant, 
Oct, 6—38 


Roaf, Andrew . . 
Robert, Nelson J. . . 71, retired shoe supt., 
Rohrbach, Wm. xe 

Ephrata, Pa.— ee 19 


Rosenthal, Ralph é =. owner, Ralph Rosenthal & Co., 


July 14-42 
Rudolph, Walter F. 


. 55, pur. agent, 
Milwaukee—Jan. 20-—21 


Surpass Leather Co., 


. 79, retired employe of USMC, Boston- 
. shoe machinery inventor, Lynn, Mass.-Sept. 22-34 
70, hide executive, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Ryan, Thomas tee 


S 


Sargent, Walter W. . . 80, shoe foreman, 


Scanlon, Charles A. 
May 26—42 


Schaaf, John B. . . 74, founder, John B. Schaaf Co., 
May 5—38 


Schieren, George A., Jr. 
York—Nov, 10—32 


Schmelzer, Anthony C. . . 77, retired shoe mfr., Falmouth, Mass. 
. 846 


Schmidt, Bernard G. . . 68, 
May 12—79 

Schoenberg, Martin W. 
May 12—79 


retired shoer 


Schumacher, J. Henry . . . 66, retired shoe 


July 14—27 
Schwartz, Charles E. . . 
Scott, David C. . . 
Segelcke, John 


Teaneck, N. J.—Dec. 15 


. 64, owner, Crescent Shoe Supply Co., Haverhill-— 


Sheppard, Harper . . 83, co-founder, Hanover Shoe Inc., 


Pa.—Oct. 20—50 
Shaktman, Dave . . . 48, vice-pres., 

Feb. 17-38 
Shepard, John C. . 
Siciliano, Natale, Sr. 


. 80, retired shoe supt., 


former glove mfr., 


- 80, retired Brockton manager of USMC, Boston 


Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle Shoe Co., 


. . 68, shoe foreman, Lewiston, Me.—Apr. 14—46 
- 80, ore leathers dealer, Chicago—Dec. 15—18 
60, founder, Regano Box Toe Co., Haverhill 


88, former pres. of Rice & Hutchins Shoe Co., Boston 


38, vice-pres., Coating Div., 


. 83, retired shoe mfr., Newburyport, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va.— 
chairman of board, Ephrata Shoe Co., Inc., 


Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., 


executive, Philadelphia— 


Abington, Mass. 
. 66, president, Dover Shoe Mfg. Co., Somersworth, N. H. 


. 48, pres. of Charles A. Schieren Co., New 


27, shoe traveler, Westfield, N. J. 
66, pres., Scott Testers, Inc., Providence—June 23—33 
oe sales manager, Organic 
Department of American Cyanamid Co.’s Industrial Chemicals Division, Weil, Jacob. . . 85, 
City, Mo.—Dec. 15-—34 
Weiss, Nathan H... 
wick, N. J.—Aug. 11 
Weldon, William R. . . 
. 66, retired shoe foreman, Avon, Mass. 
Master Chemicals Co., . 69, shoe process inventor, Southern Pines, N. 
Norway, Me..-Apr. 28—83 
- 48, foreman at Federal Leather Co., 


Stacy, George W. 


Stanley, Russell W. . . 


—Sept. 15—46 
Steinberg, Mark S. 
Steinberg, Sam... 
Stier, William A. . . 


Strager, Louis .. . 


June 9—26 
Studley, George F. 


Abington, Mass.——July 7 
80, retired shoe foreman, Merrimack, N. H.— 


Sullivan, Eugene E. 
Dec. 22-34 

Sullivan, Francis R. 

Swift, George H. . 


Washington, D. C.— 


Potdevin Machine 
Sykes, William M. . 


Lynn, Mass.— 


—Apr. 7—62 


Oct. 6—38 Taggart, William . 


Cincinnati = Thamm, George . 


Nov. 24—35 
Thornton, Wm. E. . 
Torinus, Louis ! 


Tucker, Henry B. 
10—27 
Art E. 

May 12—79 a 


Apr. 28—83 


be Amringe, Harry H. 
H.—Aug. 4-—-35 
. 59, agent for USMC, Milwaukee—Feb. 24—119 


June 2-42 pcan ‘Frank M. 


73, pres., Sawyer Tanning Co., Napa, Cal.—June 16—46 
. . Shoe executive, Endicott-Johnson Shoe Corp., 
Waldron, Thomas F. 


Cincinnati, O. July 21—37 
Wallen, Arthur J... 
—Mar. 31—-34 
Warfield, Lyle M. . 
Watson, Francis J. 
—May 5-38 
Wattenberg, Joseph . 


Rochester, N. Y.— 


. Partner, Schoenberg Lea. Co., Phila., Pa.— Mar. 3—42 


Webb, Arthur A... 


execitive, St. Louis— —Dec. 15—-34 


Webber, Howard L. . . 


Mar. 10—42 ~—Mar. 3—21 


Acids and Plasticizers 


Hanover, 

Williams, Harry C. . 

Wilson, Sidney C. . 
Aug. 18—38 

Witham, Harry N. . 

Wood, Robert I. 
Apr. 7-—63 


Boston—- 


Belleville, 


Tonawanda, N. Y.-— 


97, retired shoe supt., 
52, pres., United Shoelace Co., Edgewater, N. J. 


Mass.—-Apr. 21—42 
8, 
Strohbeck, Charles W. 


. 62, retired tanner, Milton, Mass.— 
. 73, director of Swift & Co., Chicago, founded by 
his father, Gustavus F. Swift--Mar. 17—83 
. 67, retired USMC roadman, St. Louis—Feb. 3—38 


Tendick, L. B. . . 60, 
23—33 


. 60, shoe union official, Bridgeport, Conn.- 


Stillwater—Oct. 2734 
81, shoe stock manufacturer, Stoneham, Mass.— 


Walker, Clarence... . 


Weber, Lewis F., Jr. . 
Webster, Dean F. . . 


. 64, shoe supt., 
former shoe mfg. executive, 


Wright, Lt.-Com. Louis E. 


Cincinnati—Feb. 24—119 


. 70, shoe executive, St. Louls—-Nov. 3—69 
72, pres., S. Steinberg & Co., Memphis—July 14—42 
, foreman, J. S. Barnett and Sons, Inc., Lynn, 


pres., Strager Counter Co., Boston—June 9—50 


85, retired shoe mfr., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 


stitching room foreman, Crossett Shoe Co., 
2 


July 21—37 


T : 


leather merchant, St. Louis—-Sept. 15 
pres., Tendick Shoe Mfg. Co., 


34 
Milwaukee—June 
associated with John Andresen & Co., Inc. 


Dec. 22—24 
chairman of the board, Connolly Shoe Co., 


. 72, of E. W. Biggs & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


V 


. 64, foreman, J. F. McElwain Co., Nashua, 


Ww 


94, retired cut sole mfr., Haverhill, Mass.— 


64, shoe sole manufacturer, Haverhill--Jan. 20—42 
, retired shoe manufacturer, Mattapoisett, Mass. 


. shoe foreman, Brockton—-June 16—43 
. 57, pres., 


former Watson Cut Sole Co., Boston 


. 52, leather findings executive, Bronx, N. Y.— 
vice president, A. E. Nettleton Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
69, retired shoe manufacturer, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
. 40, manager, Lynn office of USMC—June 23-—33 
, retired hide broker, Chicago—Sept. 22-19 
sales manager, M. K. Weil Shoe Co., University 

, of Louis Lefkowitz & Bros. Inc., New Bruns- 


64 
retired shoe foreman, Whitman—May 26—22 


Aug. 1)1—64 


Lynn, Mass.-—-Sept. 15-46 
Brockton, Mass.— 


. associated with E. T. Wright Shoe Co., 


Rockland, Mass.—Apr. 14 


Wylie, John . . . 83, 


75, former shoe machinery executive, Brockton, 


. 77, former shoe mfr., Worcester, Mass. 


— Harvey R. . . vice-pres., 
—5 


Shingle Leather Co., Camden—Nov, 17 


June 30-—13 
Zulick, Arthur L, . . 
Sept. 22—34 


4 
retired shoe executive—Aug. 25-—38 


Z 


56, partner, J. S. Zulick & Co., Orwigsburg, Pa. 





ABBREVIATIONS 


AFL—American Federation of Labor. 
ALCA—American Leather Chemists Assn. 
ASA—American Standards Assn. 
BLS—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
BSAC—Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen. 

ClO—Congress of Industrial Organization. 
CMP—Controlled Materials Plan 
CPSLA—Central Penna. Shoe and Leather 


Assn. 
DP—Displaced Persons. 
FEA—Foreign Economic Administration. 
FPi—Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
FTC—Federal Trade Commission. 
GP—General Purpose. 
IFLWU—International Fur 
Workers Union. 
ISMC—International Shoe Mchy. Corp. 
MASRA—Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers 
Assn. 
NASCS—National Assn. 
Stores. 


and Leather 


of Shoe Chain 
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NE—New England. 

NESF&SA—New England Shoe Foremen and 
Supts. Assn. 

NESLA—New England Shoe and Leather 
Assn. 

NHA—National Hide Assn. 

NLRB—National Labor Relations Board. 

NSMA—National Shoe Mfrs. Assn. 

NSPMA—National Shoe Pattern Mfrs. Assn. 

NSRA—National Shoe Retailers Assn. 

NSTA—National Shoe Travelers Assn. 

NY—New York. 

NYSSRA—New ‘York State Shoe Retailers 
Assn. 

OCR—Office of Civilian Requirements. 

ODT—Office of Defense Transportation. 

OlT—Office of International Trade. 

PPSSA—Popular Price Shoe Show of 
America. 

QMC—Quartermaster Corps. 

RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

TC—Tanners’ Council. 

210-210 Associates. 

UK—United Kingdom. 


LEATHER and SHOES 


USES—United States Employment Service. 

USMC—U. S. Marine Corps, also United 
Shoe Machy. Corp. 

USWA—United Shoe Workers of America 
(CIO) 
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LEWIS, GERRY, ‘‘Is The Trend Toward De- 
clining Shoe Consumption?’’—-Sept. 8—11 
MacDONALD, J. F., “South Africa's Wattle always demand the ALL-OPEN DIE and keep 
Industry’’——July 14—10; ‘‘Argentina’s Que- 
bracho Industry’’—July 21--12 54 4 
MAHER, PAUL L., ‘Merit Rating in Shoe up your quality and production. 
Factories’’-—-Apr. 14-12 
MARSTON, D. S., ‘‘Army Shoe Shine Fac- 
tory’’—-Mar. 24-8; ‘‘Glove Leather Tan- 


ner’s Triumph’'—Sept. 1—8 
MOHR, FRED W “Statistical Analysis of 
Shoe Industry Wages” Apr. 21—12 


MORRISON, Carl F., ‘‘The State of Shoe 
Inventories’’—-Nov. 17—34 
MOTTERSHEAD, EDMUND, ‘*Florsheim’s 


Modern Cafeteria’’—-Apr. 14—8; ‘‘Speeding 
Shoe Factory Work Flow’’—July 21—8 
O’FLAHERTY, DR. FRED, ‘‘Mold Resistant 
Leather Treatments’’—Feb. 17-—12  ] ag | | 


O'HARA, HELENE. ‘‘Kid Goes Colorful for 
Fall’’"—~-Feb. 24-14; ‘‘Colors Sell Shoes’’— 
Sat a6 ae LYNN, MASS. 

ORTHMANN, AUGUST C., ‘‘Synthetic Resins TEL.: LY 2-3422 
and Footwear’’-Mar. 3-9; ‘‘Rawhide—Its 8-9534 
Manufacture and Uses’’—June 9—-14 os 

POHL, WM., ‘‘Aniline Finishes, Lacquer and . 
Lacquer Emulsions’’—Dec. 22-9 Greater New York Representatives 

PROCTOR, CHARLES M., ‘‘Domestic Tannin Harold J. Polsble Lawrence A. Engel 
Shortages’’ an. 10 * 

ROBERTS IRVING 'B “The Story Behind 850 St. Mark Ave. 456 Brooklyn Ave. 
the Lull in Leather—Aug. 11—26 Brooklyn, N. Y.—Tel.: PR 2-6194 Brooklyn, N. Y.—Tel.: SLO 6-0686 

RODDY, WILLIAM T., ‘‘Testing Leather for 
Feotwear’’—Sept. 29—11 . 

ROSSI, WILLIAM A., “Bright Hope for Prob- South Eastern Representatives 
oo vast’ une. 20 =8: a e a gpa Andrew Schwartz Ernest L. Stephens, 3rd 
ain Ww hoe Profits—June une 
9-12: June 16—12 Lancaster County bcm Bete oy > 

SCHUBERT, ADOLPH, “Tanning in 2000 Clay, Penn. Reading, Pa.—Tel.: 
A.D.’’——-May 5—S8 

SESERMAN, SAMUEL, “‘Solutions to Closing 
Problems’’—-Aug. 25—10; ‘‘Improving Your 
Cut-Out Stitching’’—Oct. 27—-11; ‘‘Better 
Sole and Wrapper Stitching’’—Nov. 24—13 

SHAW, ROBT., ‘‘Acrylic Resins in Leather 
Finishes’’—-Dec, 22--8 

SHUTTLEWORTH, S. G., ‘‘How South Africa 
Operates its Program of Industry-Sponsored 
Shoe Research’’—May 5 

SLOAN, NAOMI, ‘‘Calf is Fashion for Fal)’’ 

Feb 

STEVENSON, HERBERT F., ‘‘Tannery Cost 
Accounting,’’ Article 1—Sept. 22—10; Article 
2—Oct. 6—12; Article 3—Nov. 24 

STUMPF, J. HERBERT, ‘‘Caicium Formate 
in Chrome Tanning’’—Apr. 21—10 

THEIS, EDWIN . ‘Quality Controlling 
Leather’’—-Dec. 1—10 

TURNER, LUCILLE, ‘‘Patent Becomes Year- 
Round Fashion’’—-Feb, 24—19 

UNDERWOOD, G. B., M.D., ‘‘Foot Ills Caused 


by Faulty Shoes and Materials’’—Nov. 10—10 S ee) 3 PROD U on oe 


VAN DEUSEN, HOBART M., ‘‘The World’s 
Most Versatile Tanner’’-—-June 9—8 
VICTOR, KARL, ‘‘Tannery Cost Accounting’’ THAT SA VE PENNIES 
Article 1-——-Sept. 22—10; Article 2—Oct. 
6—12; Article 3-——-Nov. 24 
WALLACE, EVERETT, ‘‘Statistical Quality 
Control’’—Feb. 10—-8 
WELSH, FRANK, ‘'Pigment Finishes'’—Dec. 
22-——-7 


RI EIT PREAMPS RS, Raa yea Nt once tenet! 96 Pet 
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PACKER HIDES 
KIPSKINS 
CALFSKINS 


110 NORTH FRANKLIN ST. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
DEARBORN 2-7250 
TELETYPE CG 1469 











Raw and Sulphonated 
COD — SPERM — CASTOR 
and NEATSFOOT OIL 


We are in a position to consider intelligently any 
special fatliquoring problem and make recommenda- 
tions of value. 


OTTOL OIL CO. setevine sn 5 








LEATHER and SHOES 


EDITORIALS 


What's Delaying Shoe Research-Jan, 6—4 

Navy Procurement Adrift—Jan. 13—6 

Tricked Into Controls—Jan. 20—4 

We Need No Shoe Rationing—Jan. 27—6 

Count Your Blessings Instead—-Feb. 3—-6 

Fog Over Washington—Feb. 10—6 

Twelve Inches Don't Make a Foot-—-Feb. 17—6 

Never Grow! at a Gripe—-Feb. 24—6 

Military Footwear Blackout—-Mar. 3—6 

Economic Torture Chamber—Mar. 10-4 

Another Valley Forge!——-Mar. 17—6 

Feats of Foot-—-Mar. 246 

We Love America But- 

“Dear Joe’’—Apr. - 

Growing Pains—Apr. 14—6 

Time Out For Tears—Apr. 21—4 

Pay Dirt—Apr. 28—8 

Wanted: Engineer with Blueprint—May 5—6 

The Subtle Revolution—May 12—4 

OPS Snafu--May 19—6 

Make With the Muscles—-May 26-8 

Soft Goods Boom A-Coming--June 2—4 

We Face a Fantastic Boom—June 9—6 

No Respect for Seniority—June 16—6 

How Red the Shoe Unions?—June 23—6 

How Red Is Rosenberg?—June 306—4 

Dedicated to a Communist U. S.—July 7—4 

The ‘‘Peace Scare’’ and Business Outlook 
July 14—6 

60,000 Footwear Casualties—July 21—4 

No Sizes, No Business—July 28—4 

Waltz Me Around, Arthur—Aug. 4—4 

Color Blinded—Aug. 11—8 

Pass the Binoculars—Aug. 18—6 

Brockton: Down, Down, Down—Aug. 25—6 

They Wear ’Em Too Long—Sept. 1—6 

Everything But the Plumbing—Sept. 8—6 

Raise the Floor or Lower the Ceiling—Sept. 
15—8 . 


The Law and Ailing Feet--Sept. 22—6 

Not Only Americans Wear Shoes—-Sept. 29-6 
Cure the Disease But Kill the Patient—Oct. 
It’s a Matter of Mental Attitude—Oct. 13—6 
How ‘‘Free’’ Can a Country Get?—Oct. 20—6 
Blame the Doctor, Not the Patient—-Oct. 27—6 
Not Eventually But Fast--Nov. 3—6 

Get Up off Your Assets—-Nov. 10—8 

The Weak Link in Shoe Consumption—Nov 


Heavy Inventories—More Myth Than Fact 


“‘Cheap’’ Shoe?.-Dec. 1-—6 
Good Shoe Business—You Can Bet-—-Dec. 8—6 
Tanners—-Stick to Your Last—Dec. 15—6 
Christmas And The Two Laws—Dec. 22—6 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS > 
AND INVENTIONS 


BACK-LASTING Californias—Jan. 27—17 

BEACH SHOE—Nov. 10—13 

BINDING for Soles—Dec. 15—9 

BOTTOM FINISH—Feb. 10-31 

BOX TOE Stiffener—Dec. 15-32 

CEMENT WELTING Machine—Oct. 13-14 

COMBINING PRESS—Dec. 15—-9 

COMFORT INSOLE—June 9—47 

Grain Split COWHIDE—Sept. 8—12 

CUTTING BLOCK—Apr. 22 

Machine for CUTTING, CREASING AND EM- 
BOSSING Leathers—Apr. 7- 

DEHAIRING of Hides—July 21—16 

De-HAIRING MACHINE—Jan. 27—17 

DE-SALTING Pickled Rawstock—-Mar. 3—-31 

Shoe DISPLAY STANDS—Mar. 24—10 

EDGE-BLACKING Machine—Aug. 18-11 

FATLIQUORING—Oct. 27—14 

Improved HAIR WRINGER—July 7-12 

Pneumatic HEEL—July 14—-12 

HEEL-STIFFENING Plate—Aug. 4—10 

HIDE-LATEX Fusion—-Feb, 10—12 

Ventilating INSOLE—July 21—16 

Leather IRONING MACHINE—July 7—38 

LAMINATING Machine—July 14— 40 

Combination LAST—-Aug. 18—35 

Plastic LAST—Apr. 7—22 

Back-of-Toe LASTING—Aug. 18—11 

LASTING MACHINE—Apr. 7-24 

New LATEX CEMENTER—Sept. 9-—12 

LEATHER COMPACTING Machine—Nov. 10 
—13 

Improved LEATHER DYEING—-Oct. 27—14 

Electric LEATHER MEASURER-—-Mar. 24—-10 

New Type LEATHER PACKING by Houghton 
~—Nov. 3-53 

LEATHER-PLASTIC Shoe Lining—-Nov. 24—14 

LEATHER ROLLING and Setting—July 14—12 

LEATHER SCORER—Feb. 10—31 

LEATHER SHAVING Machine—Dec. 15—9 

LEATHER SPLITTING Machine—Aug. 4—8 

LEATHER WRINGING AND Setting—Oct. 13 


—14 
Curved Needle LITTLEWAY MACHINE—Aug. 
18-11 


Three-Operational MACHINE—Nov. 24-~14 

New ‘‘MARHEN”’ Method Controls Vat Dye- 
ing—-Oct. 27—-18 

OILING Shoe Machines—Dec, 15—10 

Improved OVERSHOE BUCKLE-—July 7-12 
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PLASTIC HEEL—Aug. 4—10 

Shoe Upper PLASTIC.Dec. 15—31 
Cushion PLATFORM—July 21—16 
PLATFORM Type Sole-——Nov. 10--13 


Tannery POURING SPOUT—-Sept. 8 —12 

PULLING-OVER Machine—Sept. 8—12 

RAMP HEEL—Aug. 4—8 ay a 
ROTARY PRESS-—Aug. 4 


Stitchdown ROUGH-ROU NDING Machine 
July 14—12 44 East 53rd St. 

Measuring RUBBER MOISTURE—Apr. 7-24 

Comfort SANDAL— Aug. 35 

Detachable SANDAL STRAP—Jan. 27—17 New York 22, N. Y. 

Trimming SCISSORS-—Oct. 27—14 

SCUDDING of Hides—July 7-40 

SEWING LIGHT-—Aug. 4—33 

Bleaching SHELLAC—-Sept. 8—12 

SHOE ADVERTISING ATTACHMENT~ Oct. 


27—14 
SHOE FORM—July 21—16 
Shoe PROTECTOR—Dec. 15—31 
SHOE PERFORATING Device—Dec. 15-—-32 
Shield for SHOE RACKS—Dec. 15--32 


> 
SHOE STRAIGHTENER—Apr. 7-52 


Waterproof SKi-BOOT--Jan. 27—-47 EX T R A C T$ A | D 
SLIDE LAST—Aug. 4—8 


Sock-Type SLIPPER-—Aug. 4—10 


SOLE-LAYING MACHINE-—Aug. 4-33 

SOLE MOLDING—July 7—39 RAW M 

Hydraulic SOLE PRESS—June 9—16 

SOLE STRAIGHTENER—June 9-16 

SPRAYING UPPERS—Dec. 15—31 

Improved TANNING-—July 7—39 

TACK PLACEMENT on Insoles—Dec, 15—10 Wattle Bark 

New TANNING AGENT Placed on Market 
Nov. 3—54 Wattle Extract 

TANNING SUBSTANCES from Waste Lye 
Dec. 15 


- 9 
New THREADS in Welting Machines—Apr. 7 Quebracho Extract 
52 


TOE TRIMMING Machine—Feb. 10—12 Valonia Cups, Beards 
Eliminating TOE WIRES—June 9—16 
Detachable TOP LIFT—Aug. 4—8 Valonia Extract, Valex Brand 
New WATER CHILLER Low-Cost Aid to Tan- M Bark 
ning—Apr. 21-21 
Cheaper WAX-—-Oct. 27—14 angrove a 
WELT BEATING and Tacking Machine—June 
948 meet: Sicily Sumac 
Plastic WELTING—Dec. 15—10 
WELTING MACHINE Bumper—Apr. 7--32 Myrabolans 
Improved WIPER Construction—Jan. 27—17 
WRAPPER TURNING Machine—July 7—12 Divi divi 
X-RAY Inspector—-Feb. 10—12 


NEW IDEAS 
IN SHOEMAKING SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


CALIFORNIA Platform—Sept. 15-—43 
Alternate COUNTER-—June 16—41 For 
CUSTOM-MADE Shoe—Sept. 29—12 

HEEL ASSEMBLING Device—Apr. 14—16 


Removing INSOLE TACKS—June 2—12 
SECRET Shoe Compartment—June 16—42 
New SLIP-LASTED Shoe—Sept. 15—18 


SLIP-LASTED Construction—Sept. 29—12 
“SPRING-LASTED"’ Shoe-—July 28—10 
Accurate TOE LASTING—June 16—14 Solid and Powdered 
TOE-LASTING Heavy Uppers—June 16-14 
TOE TAB —Apr. 14—16 

Detachable UPPER—June 16—40 
Convertible WEDGE HEEL—July 28—10 


Stitching the WELTING—June 2—12 Produced by 
WRAPPER ATTACHING—Apr. 14—16 


PHOTOS AND Ss. A. LEDOGA 
ILLUSTRATIONS Milano, Italy 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY Diamond 
Jubilee Greeting—Sept. 8—20 

ALCA Convention Candid Photos—June 23— 
17 to 50 

Site of ALCA MEETING—-May 26—22 

ANTI-FROSTBITE FOOT—Feb. 17—10 

Refinishing ARMY Shoes at Schultz Shoe Co. 
(3 Pix)—Mar. 24—8 

ARMY INSOLES Get Going-Over—-Nov. 17—48 

BACK-LASTING Californias—Jan, 27—17 


BEACH SHOE—Nov, 10—13 

BELDING-CORTICELLI opens ‘‘Nymoville’’-- Ss j N C E 1 8 8 8 
Dec. 22—14 

BESTARD Wins Award for Mchy. Sales-——Oct. MANUFACTURERS OF 
27—17 

BINDING for Soles—Dec, 15—9 ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 

Mean BLIZZARDS Mean Business—Apr. 21 

Dt Gd ikea tia SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 

os f 
Photos taken at BOSTON SHOE CLUB Out- SMOOTH PLATES 


ing—June 16—22 


BOX TOE Stiffener—Dec. 15—32 ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


Abraham Shapiro Athletic Center at BRAN- 
DEIS University—July 14—18 


= Saving ae New BREZNER STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE MEG. Co. 
‘annery—Apr. 


New Buildings of the BRITISH Boot, Shoe 125-131 PULASKI ST., NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
6 


and Allied Trades Research Assn.—Jan. 














ive 


bak Foreign Representati 

14 

New BROWN SHOE Co. Office Building—May WOLFF INTERNATIONAL INC., 2577 NO. TEUTONIA AVE., MILWAUKEE 6, WISC. 
12—43 
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NEUTRALIZATION 
OF FINE LEATHER 


When you sentralies with SOLVAY AMMONIUM BICARBONATE, 
you raise the pH uniformly throughout the thickness of the 
hide . . . the internal portion as well as the outer area. This 
quality neutralizing agent maintains the grain in excellent 
condition, improves dyeing characteristics—upgrades your 
leathers! For better quality leathers, follow the lead of other 
leading tanners—specify SOLVAY AMMONIUM BICARBONATE. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORAT ON 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

- —————— BRANCH SALES OFFICES | 

S L Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland | 
Detroit + Houston + New Orleans + New York | 

3 Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Syracuse 


Other Products for Tanners 


© CLEANSING SODA XX 
© SNOWFLAKE* CRYSTALS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











THE VERY BEST 
FOR THE LEATHER TRADE 


TANNING FISH OILS 


(°) 
Our Trademark > TANNING EXTRACTS 


is your guarantee. 


DRY CHAMOIS MOELLON 
COD LIVER OIL FATTY ACIDS 


SCANDINAVIAN OIL CO., INC. 


104 FRONT ST. NEW YORK 5, NV. Y. 
WHitehall 4-0722 & Digby 8-3279 








LEATHER and SHOES 


CALIFORNIA PLATFORM—Sept. 15—43 

New Trim for CASUALS—Feb. 10—38 

CEMENT WELTING Machine—Oct. 13—14 

Head CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA Assn.-— 
Nov. 24—20 

Candids of CHICAGO Assn. Annual Outing— 
July 28—16 

Sun and Fun at CHICAGO OUTING—Sept. 

18 


CIRCUS GIANT Shoes—Nov. 17-65 

CLEANING of the boot-—-Mar. 24—40 

Painting for COLONIAL TANNING CO., Glove 
Leather Div.—July 7-23 

COMBINING PRESS—Dec. 15—9 

COMFORT INSOLE—June 9—47 

Alternate COUNTER—June 16—41 

CUSTOM-MADE Shoe—Sept. 29—12 

CUT-OUT Stitching—Oct. 27—-11 

CUTTING BLOCK—Apr. 7—22 

Machine for CUTTING, CREASING AND EM- 
BOSSING Leathers—Apr. 7—54 

DEHAIRING of Hides—July 21- 

DE-HAIRING MACHINE—Jan. 27-17 

Philip DEL GRANDE Takes off for Italy— 
July 14—23 

Shoe DISPLAY STAND-—Mar. 24—40 

EAGLE-OTTAWA’S Birthday——Sept. 8—21 

EDGE-BLACKING Machine—Aug. 18—11 

Belding-Corticelli All ELECTRONIC THREAD 
Plant—Mar. 24—22 

EVAPORATING-COATED Products—Aug. 25 
8 


FABRIC Time-Table for Fall—Apr. 28—18 

Improved FLOCK-SUEDING METHODS, by 
Thomas A. Dickinson—Oct. 13—12 

FLORSHEIM’S Modern Cafeteria--Apr. 14 

GENERAL SHOE Chiefs following Purchase 
of Johnson & Murphy—-Aug. 11—57 

New G.I. BOOT—Apr. 7—42 

GLOVE LEATHER Tanning—Sept. 1—8 

GOODYEAR Offers All-Neolite Shoe—Nov. 24 

34 


Hotel GRISWOLD, Groton, Conn.—-June 23—10 
Miss Celia GRUBER only executive of Penin- 
sula Shoe Co,—Sept. 22-12 
HADLEY BROS.-UHL CO. Pa ie equipment 
and executives—Mar. 31- 9, 10 
Improved HAIR wRItGEe "July 7—12 
HEEL ASSEMBLING Device—Apr. 14—16 
HEEL-COVERING JACK—Jan. 13—9 
Pneumatic HEEL—July 14—-12 
HEEL-STIFFENING Plate—Aug. 4—10 
Layout of a Modern HIDE HOUSE—May 19 


—1 
Yankee HIDE MEN in Canada—-Oct. 6—22 
Newly Promoted at HOOKER—Oct. 6—19 
Ventilating INSOLE-—-July 21—16 
Leather IRONING MACHINE—July 7—38 
Return of the Native Geo. F. JOHNSON— 
Oct. 27—20 
Scroll awarded Lawrence L. JONES—Nov. 3 
—70 


KID LEATHER GUILD Sponsors Luncheon— 
July 21—23 

LAMINATED LASTS Researchers—Aug. 4—22 

LAMINATING Machine—July 14—40 

Combination LAST—Aug. 18—35 

Plastic LAST—Apr. 7—22 

Back-of-Toe LASTING—-Aug. 18—11 

LASTING MACHINE-—Apr. 7—-24 

New LATEX CEMENTER-—Sept. 8-12 

LEATHER and Allied Trades Assts. of Mil- 
waukee Annual Outing Candids—June 30—12 

A Semi-Artificial LEATHER CASTING—Jan. 
27—14 


LEATHER COMPACTING Machine—Nov. 10 
13 


Coarse LEATHER DUST Sprayed to Produce 
Suede-Finish Effects—Jan. 27—15 

Resin-bound Moldings and cast made with 
LEATHER DUST Fillers—Jan. 27-14 

New LEATHER INSPECTION Methods (3 
Pix)—Sept. 15—15, 

New LEATHER-LAMINATION Methods— 
June 2-10, 39 and 40 

Electric LEATHER MEASURER—Mar. 24—10 

LEATHER-PLASTIC Shoe Lining—Nov. 24—14 

LEATHER SCORER—Feb. 10—31 

LEATHER SHAVING Machine—Dec. 15—9 

LEATHER SPLITTING Machine—Aug. 4—8 

LEATHER WRINGING and Setting—Oct. 13 

New Spring LEATHERS—Aug. 11—20 

Curved Needle LITTLEWAY MACHINE—Aug. 
18—11 

Three-Operational MACHINE—Nov. 24—14 

MANOWITZ of Hussco Shoe Receives Award 

Sept. 15-—27 

Unions March in Red MAY DAY PARADE— 
May 12—42 

Newly-Elected Officers of NATIONAL ASSN. 
OF SHOE CHAIN STORES—May 19—24 

NATIONAL HIDE ASSN. Meeting Photos— 
June 23—52 

Central Laboratory of the NATIONAL SHOE 
FOUNDATION FOR DISABLED FEET— 
Mar. 10—-6 
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Pictures of Deformed Feet and Equipment at 
NATIONAL SHOE FOUNDATION—Mar. 10 


NEW ENGLAND Group Fetes Sawyer——Jan. 
20—19 


Improved OVERSHOE BUCKLE—July 7—38 
PANTHER-PANCO Wins ECA Award 


Map Measure and Gauges for PATTERN b be bed y | d 
gga ur busess 1s only as good as 
Cushion PLATFORM—July 21-16 
PLATFORM Type Sole—-Nov. 10-13 


‘ e 9 

PPSSA Fashion Shoes—July 21—24 

PEL ee tom ote way 2-36 | YOUL business... and that’s only as 

Tannery POURING SPOUT—Sept. 8—12 

PRATT INSTITUTE Graduates—June 9—24 ‘ 

Shoe PROTECTOR—Dec. 15—-31 

PULLING- OVER Machine eee 3 12 h 1 k 

utes weet? we | FOOU as we he p you make your 
Banquet—June 2-—18 ‘w) 

RAMP HEEL—Aug. 4—8 

Pendulum Type RECORDER—Jan. 6 Ny | 

RECORDING TACHOMETER—Jan. 6— t 

Shoe Showing waar ge LINING—Mar, 3—34 proc LLC 

ROTARY PRESS—Au 8 

Stitchdown ROUGH- ROUNDING Machine— 

July 14-12 
RUEPING’S Spring Review—Sept. 1—-20 
SACO-MOC New Plant—Mar. 3—20 
ST. LOUIS ‘‘Showmen’’ Meet—Feb. 10—30 
ST. LOUIS '51 Fall Showings (15 photos) 

Apr. 7-19 
Retailers Meet with Members of ST. LOUIS 

SHOE MFRS. Assn.—-Apr. 7- 

Officers of ST. LOUIS SHOE MFRS. ASSN. 

Apr. 7—49 
Mayor Darst signs proclamation for ST. LOUIS 

SHOE WEEK—Apr. 7—7 
ST. LOUIS Show Officials—Apr. 7—6 
ST. LOUIS Women’s Shoe Group—Apr. 7—16 
Ray Kohn Elected Pres. ST. LOUIS SHOE 

MFRS ASSN.-—June 23—47 A tanner customer of ours asked us recently, 
ST. LOUIS District Assn. Outing Candids / 

July 7—20 “ > aa ae 
ST. LOUIS on Display——Nov. 17—63 How Ss business? 

Comfort SANDAL—Aug. 18-—35 

Detachable SANDAL STRAP—Jan. 27—17 ° ‘ @ 

SANDLER'S New Home in Canada——July 7—18 | Obviously, our business is only as good as our 
WM. SCHUMANN Presents scroll to Lawrence " 

L. Jones—-Nov. 3—8 | ays oS sess x 2 ey 
Pa Rg customers’, and our customers’ business is good. 
Trimming SCISSORS—Oct. 27 . ; i - 
SCUDDING of Hides—July 7—40 We like to feel we play an important part in our 
SECRET Shoe Compartment—June 16—42 | 
SEWING LIGHT—Aug. 4—33 = ee se ss bas 
SHOE ADVERTISEMENT ATTACHMENT— | customers’ business. Tanners tell us we do. 

Oct. 27-—-14 
Awarded are DESIGN Prizes at Wash. U. 

May 12 
Speeding SHOE FACTORY Flow Work—July 
21—8 








For 63 years we’ve been producing tanning oils 


Tenite Plastic SHOE FORMS—Apr. 21—29 that meet tanners’ most exacting requirements. 
SHOE FORM-—July 21—16 ‘ 
How to Do a Better Job in Applying SHOE During all those years we have never stopped study- 
GORING—-May 19—1 e = 
Scientific SHOE INSTRUMENTS, St atch 4 ° . 7 . 1 
Sea eviaa’ Giiieimatn len Bak at ing tanning problems—never stopped trying to 
SHOE PERFORATING Device 1 | tt i] i] 1 | i fi 2 
Shield for SHOE RACKS—Dec. 15—3 yroduce petter Olls —— Olls é 
Judge SHOE REPAIR Competition—Oct. 6—16 I ils made to the definite 
pee ge ha ay te Aygo ape specifications of our customers oils that hel 
(4 photos)—-May 5—11 and 33 : : s 1 tae 5 

New SHOE STERILIZER—Apr. 28—31 k ; P 
SHOE STRAIGHTENER—Apr. 7—52 . pay ghee eres . 
SHOES for Deformed Feet—Mar. 10—35 | you make your proc uct etter, 
Waterproof SKI-BOOT—Jan. 27—47 | 
SLIDE LAST—-Aug. 4—10 | 2 aets ¢ ac ° Wa « . 
Sco BLEP-LABTED tae Regt. 15-—18 | Get the facts about Atlas products and Atlas 
SLIP-LASTED Construction—Sept. 29-12 - a 
Sock-Type SLIPPER—Aug. 4—10 special service today. 
New SLIPPERS Stress Toy-Appe rs June 2—19 | 
SOLE-LAYING Machine—Aug. 33 | 
SOLE MOLDING—July 7—39 
Hydraulic SOLE PRESS—June 9—16 | 
SOLE STRAIGHTENER—June 916 | ATLAS GUARANTEED OILS 
SOLE and Wrapper Stitching—-Nov. 24—13 
Double Jacket SPRAY BOOT—Jan. 13—8 SULPHONATED COD OILS © SULPHONATED NEATSFOOT 
ee — = . ; OILS © PURE NEATSFOOT OILS © SPLIT OILS @ 
“Ss. JNG-LASTED” Shoe—July 28-—10 | e 
STERLING LAST Receives Biggest Order— MOELLONS AND MANY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 

May 26 
STERLING Goes International—Sept. 1—18 
Sample STRATIGRAPH—Dec. 1—11 
SWINE Goes Swank-—-Sept. 15-—26 


TACK PLACEMENT on Insoles—Dec. 15—10 
Senators TAFT and Edwin Coltin—Mar. 3—30 
TANNERS SPRING CONVENTION Photos— 
Mar. 17—18 to 79 
New a FEED WRINGER Introduced 
5 


Jan. 27 
Testing TANNING EXTRACT Produced from 

spent Sulphite Liquor—-Feb. 3—11 REFINERY INC 
The New TAPERED TOE Lasts—Aug. 11—24 3 . 
TOE-LASTING Heavy Uppers—June 16—14 
Accurate TOE LASTING—June 16—14 
TOE TAB—Apr. 14—16 
TOE TRIMMING MACHINE—Feb. 10—12 
Eliminating TOE WIRES—June 9—16 
Detachable TOP LIFT—-Aug. 4—8 
TUNGSTEN CARBIDE Miracle Metal for Shoe 

Machines—-Aug. 4 
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“BT ACKHAWK 


ASSURE YOU OF QUALITY 


BLACKHAWK TAND 


2171 S. FIRST ST. MILWAUREE 7, WIS. 
W. A. Holcomb D.C. Kennedy Co. A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. Horace H. Beaven Co. 


Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco Nashville 
Ohio Mo. Los Angeles Tenn. 











SETON LEATHERS | 





Nafth 
PATENT 


LEATHER and SHOES 





All Goes to 210-—Mar. 10—20 


Detachable UPPER—June 16-41 

Alnor VELOMETER-—Jan. 6—7 

New WATER CHILLER Low-Cost Aid to 
Tanning—Apr. 21—21 

Convertible WEDGE HEEL—-July 28—10 

WELT BEATING and Tacking Machine—June 
9 

New WELTING Emphasizes Style-——Oct. 20-44 

WELTING MACHINE Bumper—Apr. 7—22 

Improved WIPER Construction—Jan. 27—17 

Dr. Shu Tung Tu of Tanexco, Inc. receives 
first WINHEIM MEMORIAL AWARD. 
June 23—-10 

WRAPPER ATTACHING—-Apr. 14—16 

WRAPPER TURNING Machine—July 7—12 

X-RAY Inspector._Feb. 10-12 


PORTRAITS 


Adams, Dorothy—-Feb. 24—18 
Atkins, Edward-—-Apr. 28—13 
Atkins, Paul--Apr. 7—7 
Bartley, J. D.—Sept 15—25 
Bamgarder, Henry Clay—Sept. 29-26 
Bayes, Philip B.—-Nov. 24—9 
Bell, Kenneth—-June 23-—16 
Bennigson, Harry—Apr. 7—-7 
Biddison, Mark M.-—-Feb. 3—17 
Blackwell, Betsy Talbot-—-Oct. 20—27 
Bland, S.—-Apr. 7—49 
Blyler, L. L.—Feb. 3-8 
Bown, Sam-—-May 12—10 
Bowne, Curtis, E.—-May 12—10; May 26—12 
Brierley, Vernon H.--Oct. 6—-20 
Byron, General Joseph W.--Apr. 21-—19 
Carson, Gordon B.—-May 12—32 
Crompton, Bruce—-Aug. 11—60 
Dahlstrom, Theodore-—Nov. 19 
Danahy, Daniel J.—Nov. 3-—21 
Drew, Edward L.—March 10—10; Nov. 3—12 
Dutton, Dr. Dale—May 12—8 
Eckelberger, Paul R.—May 12—10 
Eichenberger, Rudolph W., Jr.—-Mar. 31—-34 
Field, Maxweli E.-—-Apr. 28—13 
Fleming, Myron T.—-June 16—21 
Frenzel, Gene—Aug. 11-60 
Fronmuller, George D.—Feb. 3-—25 
Gagnier, Russell F.—Jan. 27--22 
Gale, Arthur—Apr. 7—49 
Gammon, John N.- 
Gebhardt, A. E.- : - 
Gilbert, Carlton H. . 15—15 
Glass, Irving R.—Aug. 16; Nov. 3—72 
Goodfellow, Isaac—Mar. 4 
Gordon, Hiram—-Oct. 
Gray, B. A.-—-Oct. 20— 
Halperin, Stanley—Apr. 28—71 
Harnly, J. W.—Nov. 24—-20 
Haviland, Roland—Jan. 20—6 
Hawkins, Joseph S.—May 5—19 
Hess, George B.—Oct. 20—66 
Holmes, C. Douglas—-Sept. 8—17 
Ives, J. Russell—Nov. 3-—27 
Johansen, Harry—Apr. 7—6 
Jones, Charles H., Jr.—May 12—8 
Jones, Lawrence L.—-Nov. 3—8 
Joyce, Bill—July 7—8 
Joyce, Faie—July 7—8 
Kalman, Morris—Apr. 7—6 
Kaplan, Joseph_-Apr. 7--32 
Kadlec, Chas. F.—-Dec. 22—-16 
Ketcham, W.-—-May 12— 
Kevil, Gerard—-May 5 
Kibler, D. O.—Nov. 3—38 
Kilpatrick, Francesca—Oct. 20—-26 
Klaussen, Bjarne—Oct. 6-19 
Kohn, Raymond—June 9—23 
Koppenhoefer, Robert M.—June 23-—11; Nov. 
3-—30 
Langston, L. E.—Oct. 20—66 
Leventhal, Harold—-May 12—36 
Lobaugh, Edwin R.—June 23-12 
Long, James F.—Aug. 18—24 
Lyons, Nathaniel P.--Mar. 3—20 
Mack, Virginia—Oct. 20—27 
Marzbanian, Rosalie—-Sept. 8—18 
McCauley, Jos. T.—Dec. 22-13 
Menk, Walter C.—Oct. 27—28 
Merle, Lawrence—May 19—24 
Metzger, Owen W.--Oct. 20—6 
Mills, Raymond A 


Morrison, Carl F.-—-Nov. 17—34 
Morrison, C. M., Jr.—Dec. 1 
Nolan, James—-May 12—8 
Nourse, Newton L.—Mar. 
O’Connor, John, Jr.—-Aug. 
Oetter, O., Miss—Apr. 7—50 
O'Hara, Helen—Oct. 20—36 
Operer, Waldo F.—Nov. 3—56 
Orr, Edw. C.—Oct. 20—66 
Patterson, John H.—May 19—-8; Aug. 18-—15 
Pennington, C. Wm.—Dec. 22—16 
Penrose, Elizabeth—Oct. 20—26 
Rankin, Travis V.—Jan. 27-22 
Reich, C. David—Aug. —16 
Rison, Gene—-Apr. 7-—7 
Robtins, Charles M.—Feb. 10-—-19 
Roberts, Raymond—Apr. 28—57 
Rogers, D. C.-—Dec, 8—21 
Samuels, Julian, Jr.—Apr. 7—6 
Schell, Frank J.—Apr. 28; May 19-24; Nov. 
17-14 
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Schnitzer, Julius G., NPA—Mar 17-—12, Nov. 


3—22 

Schrader, Calvin C.-June 23—31 

Schroth, T. F.—Apr. 7—49 

Schubert, Adolph—-May 5—8 

Schwartz, Benjamin—Aug. 11—60 

Seserman, Samue]l—Oct. 27-11; Nov. 24—13 

Shapiro, Frank—-Apr. 28—12; Nov. 17—-14 

Sheppard, L. B.—Oct. 20-—-13 

Shirer, William L.——Mar. 17—8 

Shultz, Stanley--June 16—21 

Sloan, Naomi-_Feb. 24—12 

Slosberg, Charles—-May 12-26 

Slosberg, S. L.—Oct. 20—13 

Smith, Alexis—Aug. 4—31 

Smith, George L.—-May 19—24 

Somerville, Dr. Ian C.- 

Springer, Donald E. 

Stadler, Percy E.— 

Stephenson, W. W.— . 

Stewart, Weir—-May 12 ; Oct. 20-13 

Stix, Nathan—May 12—-16 

Stumpf, J. Herbert—Apr. 21—10 

Terhune, Everett B.—Dec. 1—17 

Theis, Dr. Edwin R.—Dec. 1—10 

Thorstensen, E.—Nov. @—71 

Tiedemann, R.—Hay 5—16 

Tomes, John R.—Apr. 28—61 

Toor, Harold O.—Aug. 11—60 

Tremaine, F. G., Jr., elected vice-pres., 
United Last Co..Jan. 13—14 

Turner, Lucille—Feb. 24—19 

Van Pelt, Clayton F.—-Mar. 17-11; Apr. 14 
11; Nov. 3—8 

Wachenheim, Albert, Jr.--Oct. 20-—66 

Welhausen, C. C.—June 30—6 

Wheeler, A. V.—Apr. 7-—49 

White, Eli G.—May 12—-16 

Whitehead, J. F., Jr.—-May 12—-22 


Whittemore, Laurence F.—-June 9-22 
yon al a anujacturers o 
Wolff, Samuel S.—-Mar. 17—82 


Leather Finishes 


SHOE DESIGNS 
AND FASHIONS 


BI-TONES .. . by Harry Berk—Oct. 27—8 
BLUCHERS AND BALS, by Richard Jewett 
Feb. 24--102 
"' by Wall-Streeter—Oct. 6- 
"BOLO", The two-eyelet hits big time—Oct. 
20- 22° 
Be Caer ged BOWED, by Sam Yellin—Nov 
17 





ODD DDD DDD DDD DD Sa SISO 
REDS 2” tea es 


Bows AND VAMPS, by Philip Lorman—Aug. 


95 
BRITISH BREVITTS, by Harry Berk—Apr. 
28-—52 
BROGUE MOCS, by Raymond Roberts—Apr 
28—57 


Five Pumps in Polished CALF. —Feb. 24—12 
Closed-Up CALIFORNIAS, by Jean Brock— 


fyreore vn van A LEATHER FINISH CO. 


Closed CASUALS, By Harry Berk—Apr. 28—53 
CASUAL PUMPS, by Virginia McCune—Apr. 
28—68 
CUTOUTS Cutting Costs—Sept. 15—11 8 WILHELM ST. HARRISON, N. J. 
FABRICS and Their ‘‘Go-With’’ Shoes—Nov H 
17—29 ° 8 
FLATS, Designs by Joseph Dilk—Oct, 13—8 Telephone: Humboldt 5-3470—3471 
FOREVER FASHIONABLE, by Jos. Dilk 
Feb. 24—98 
FRONT FARE, by United Shoe Pattern Co. 
Aug. 11—90 
Fresh FRONTS, by Nick Gardner——Apr. 28—66 
Return of the French-Look HEEL—Nov. 17—22 
HOUSE MOCS, by Leslie Demallie—Feb. 24 


LPN ARE NE A are IRAN ot Sie 





JUNIORS, by Joyce Forbes—Aug. 


Two KID Shoes for Fall—-Feb. 24—14 
Carved in KID, by Frances Famolare—<Apr. 


28—58 ee ‘ se ie 
LACED in Leather, by Bea Evan—Aug. 11—94 : : ; : 
LITTLE GIRLS’ Coordinates, by Alexis—Nov. : - ~ Feotured H complete 

gue u in black and a range 
LITTLE SISTER Goes to Town, by Joyce ; a of fashionable shades 

Forbes—Feb. 24—-107 


i Soe Cotors IN BOTH MEN'S AND WOMEN'S WEIGHTS 


—1 
Luxury LOUNGERS, by John Tomes--.Apr. Be ; 
28 Also 


Men's MESH Shoes—Oct. 6—8 : poe 

Strap- MISS, by Joy: os 

eae I y Joyce Forbes—Aug : es SUEDE LININGS 

MOMMY’S AND MINE, by Alice McCallister Women's weight in Grey, Beige, Woterlily 


Feb. 24—96 
TV Glamour MULES, by Leslie De Mallie—Nov. 


17—36 
The 19TH CENTURY is Here Again!—Oct. 
20—35 


The NEW TIE, by Norman Potter—Dec. 22—6 
=. for Business, by John Tomes—Nov. 82 FULTON STREET Nias von: K 38. N - 
8 ' ’ . . 
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ALITY 


in an age of 


QUANTITY 
PRODUCTION 


SINCE 1861 . . . before the coming of 
quantity production, Blanchard Bro. and 
Lane have been producing QUALITY 
leathers. 


Moving forward with progress, they 
have never sacrificed QUALITY for 
quantity . . . You can be sure of 
QUALITY when you use 
| ... BUFFALO BRAND 
- -FLEXIBLE INNERSOLE SPLITS 
FLEXIBLE CUT SOLES 
FINISHED LINING SPLITS 
WORK SHOE SPLITS 


a. ee / lancharl BRO. 


Quality Tanners Since 1861 
408 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 


WHITMAN INNERSOLE CO., Whitman, Mass. 
DON E. JONES, Milwaukee 11, Wis. WALTER J. MEYER, Cincinnati 11, Ohio 
RUDI WEIMANN, 117 N. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
THE JOHN HARVEY LEATHER CO., 327 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














© FAST MULLING 
© GREATER RIGIDITY AFTER MULLING 
© RAPID FUSING OF LINING AND UPPER 


Ask your supplier for 


SNYDER BUCKRAMS 


Once Used — No Other Will Satisfy 


LEATHER and SHOES 


OPEN SEASON, by John Buckley-——Aug. 
11—86 

ORNAMENTAL VAMP EFFECTS, by Salva- 
dore—Feb. 24—100 

Six PATENT Leather Shoes—Feb. 24—19 

~_ PATENT, by Johnnie Waish—Aug. 
11- 


PERUGIA’S ‘‘Architectural’’ Footwear—Oct 
20-414 

PLEASURE-BOUND in Leather, by Al Lewis 
Aug. 11-84 

PUMP TRUMPS, by Jos. Dilk--Aug. 11—88 

SALMON SKIN Leather Shoes—Oct. 20—31 

SIMULATED PLATFORM—Dec. 8—8 

SLOTTED AND KNOTTED, by John Walsh— 
Feb. 24—-90 

SPACE SHOES!—Sept. 29-9 

The SPECTATOR Story, by Bea Evan-—Nov. 
17 

Patterned for SPRING, by John Buckley—Nov. 
24—8 


SPRING SPORTS, by Hedwig-——-Aug. 11—92 

Sun-Time STEPINS, by John Buckley—Aug. 
11 

TAILORED AND SOLEFUL, by Al Lewis— 
Feb. 24—-101 

TAPERED TOES, by Frances Famolare—Aug. 
11—82 

TELEVISION SHOES, by Lorraine Favor— 
Feb. 24—-86 

Combination TEXTURES, by Bea Evan—Apr. 
28 

TOWN PROMENADERS, by John Tomes 
Apr. 28—-61 

U TIPS, by Mel Snow—Feb. 24—88 

Up-Sweep VAMPS, by Frances Famolare 
Apr. 28—59 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


LEATHER AND ALLIED SHOE PRODUCTS 
SHOW—-Feb. 24: 
Leather Show Launches New Deal--8 
Calf is Fashion for Fall, by Naomi Sloan-,-12 
Kid Goes Colorful for Fall, by Helene O’Hara 


—14 
Sunny Outlook for Reptiles, by Dorothy 
Adams—18 
Patent Becomes Year-Round Fashion, by 
Lucille Turner—19 
Side Leathers Stress Fashion, by Polly Drew 
22 


Women's Shoe and Leather Colors for Fall 

1951—2 

Men's Shoe and Leather Colors for Fall, 
1951—-27 

Military Procurement—28 

Market Reports—-32, 34, 36, 40, 41 

Exhibitors at the Leather Show-—43 

Allied Products Show to Clarify Shoe Sup- 

plies Outlook—48 

Exhibitors at the Allied Shoe Products Show 

50 
Shoescope—-75 
Exhibit and TC Colors Committees—-122 
TANNERS SPRING CONVENTION NUMBER 

March 17: 

Frustration Bogs Tanners’ Meeting—8& 

Sound Business Despite Controls, by Clayton 
F. Van Pelt—11 

Leather Controls: A Progress Report, by 
Julius G. Schnitzer—-12 

The Controls We'll Live With, by J. N. 
Kallick—-14 

Wage Controls Are Weak, by Jules Back- 
man—16 

Convention Camera Shots—18 to 79 

Registrants, Tanners—19, Allied Group—69 


ST. LOUIS SHOE SHOW NUMBER-—April 7: 
The St. Louis Shoe Show—6 
St. Louis Style Program for ’51—8 
St. Louis Shoe Suppliers Outlook—10 
St. Louis ‘‘Shoe View'’—1 
St. Louis ’51 Fall Showings—18 


POPULAR PRICE SHOE SHOW-—-April 28: 
Buying Bottleneck Expected to Break at 
PPSSA—12 
PPSSA Style Committee—13 
Fabrics Fashioned for Fall Footwear—16 
Shoe Controls and Shoe Business—18 
What's Held Back Consumer Shoe Buying—-23 
Stylescope—49 
Shoescope Shoe Designs-—52 to 68 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 
May 12: 
Factory Management Conference—8 
Factory Management Conference Program—9 
Five Technical Addresses--10 
Strongest Conference Yet, by Weir Stewart 
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Growth is Conference Theme, by W. W. 
Stephenson—14 

Science in Shoemaking, by Nathan Stix—-16 

Progress on the March, by Eli G. White—16 

FMC Program—-Women’s Shoes—17 

Advance Through Research, by J. F. White- 
head, Jr.—22 

Attacking the Problems, by S. F. Eagan-——-22 

FMC Program—Men's Shoes—23 

Plant Management Advances, 
Slosberg—26 

A Real ‘‘Work Meeting,’’ by Percy E. Stadler 

26 

FMC Program—cChildren’s Shoes—27 

Industrial Stages of Shoecraft in America— 
30 and 31 

A Full-Scale Research Program, by Gordon 
B. Carson 2 

Lists of Conference Exhibitors 


by Charles 


34 


AMERICAN LEATHER CHEMISTS CONVEN- 
TION NUMBER—June 23: 
400 Leather Chemists Meet—10 
ALCA Progress Report, by R. 
hoefer—11 
NPA’'s Leather Program, by Edwin R. Lo- 
baugh—12 
Leather Must Open New Fields, by Kenneth 
Bell—16 
ALCA Convention Camera Shots--17 to 50 
Abstracts of Technical Papers—18 & 19 
List of Registrants——-20 
ALCA Sidelights—54 
ALCA Golf Scores—55 


M. Koppen- 


LEATHER AND ALLIED SHOE PRODUCTS 


SHOWS—Aug. 11: 

Spring Leather Show 

Business Outlook is Wholesome, 
R. Glass—16 

Too Many Colors, by Polly Drew 

New Spring Leathers—20 

The New Tapered Toe Lasts—24 

The Lull in Leather, by Irving B. Roberts 
26 ° 

Women’s Shoe and Leather Colors—31 

Men’s Shoe and Leather Colors—35 

Leather Show Exhibitors—40 

Allied Products Show—50 

Allied Products Show Exhibitors 

Shoescope Shoe Designs—75 

Stylescope—-80 


by Irving 


18 


52 


NATIONAL 
Stylescope 
Shoe Fair 
Perugia’s ‘‘Architectural’’ 
Shoe Business Due to Rise 
‘*Bolo’’—22 
Footwear—Step-Child of the Fashion Maga- 

zines 
Why is Consumer Shoe Spending Declining? 
28 


SHOE FAIR NUMBER-—Oct. 20: 
11 


Focus on Prices-—13 
Footwear—14 
18 


Salmon Skin Leather Shoes—31 
The 19th Century is Here Again—34 
Coiors Sell Shoes, by Helene O'Hara—36 
TANNERS FALL CONVENTION NUMBER 
November 3: 
Tanners See Little Change for '52-—-8 
The Problems We Face, by Clayton F. Van 
Pelt—11 
Leather Outlook for 1952, by Edward L. 
Drew—12 
Needed—Big Scale Leather 
Clifford Roberts—-14 
Military Shoe and Leather Program, 
Daniel J. Danahy—21 
Living with Controls, by Julius G. Schnitzer 
22 


Research, by 


by 


Livestock Situation and Outlook, by J. Russell 
Ives—2 

Tanning Research, by Robert Lotz—28 

Mold and Army Upper Leather, by Robt. M. 
Koppenhoefer-——30 

NHA Meeting Launches 
Leather Promotion—38 

Upholstery Group’s National Leather Pro- 
motion Program, by Julian Hatton——-42 

List of Registrants—44 

Convention Pictures—16 to 46 


War Chest for 


POPULAR PRICE SHOE SHOW NUMBER 
November 17: 
Stylescope—12 
Popular Price Show 
Buying—14 
Flirtatiously Bowed, by Sam Yellin—18 
Better Shoe Business Ahead, by Maxwell 
Field—20 
Return of the Frenchy-Look Heel 
Little Girls’ Coordinates, by Alexis- 
The Spectator Story for Spring, 
Bea Even 
Spring Fabrics—28 
Ornamental Effects 
32 


to Stimulate Spring 


22 
24 
1952, by 


Glitter and Glamour 


The State of Shoe Inventories, by Carl F. 
Morrison—34 
TV Glamour Mules, by Leslie DeMallie—36 


Open for Business, by John Tomes—38 
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TIEDEMANN 


We are qualified by years of experience to supply you 
with every type of leather to meet your exacting re- 


And, with the finest quality of leather goes the ultimate in 
service—dependable service—that helps you step up your 
production and saves you money. 


TIEDEMANN 
Leather Ca. 


JOBBERS © WHOLESALERS * TANNERS AGENTS 
172 N. Franklin St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








Use LES WANT ADS 


for quick turnover of odd 
lots of leather and materials 


They get results— 


only $2.50 per inch 


Send copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








LARGEST 
CONTRACT 
LEATHER FINISHERS 
IN THE WORLD 


PHENNY SMIDT 
LEATHER COMPANY 
21 Caller St., Peabody, Mass. 
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uality 
SHELLAC 


for Better Leather Finishes 


EXTRA WHITE REFINED BLEACHED 
SHELLAC 


SPECIAL BONE DRY BLEACHED 
SHELLAC 


Lower Acid Number aiding quick solution and requiring less alkali there- 
by producing more durable, more waterproof and higher gloss finishes. 


ALSO COMPLETE LINE OF ORANGE SHELLAC 
Working Samples Cheerfully Submitted 


THE MANTROSE CORPORATION 


136 41ST STREET BROOKLYN 32, N. Y. 
Agents in Principal Cities 
BOSTON—W. D. Hodges Co. ST. LOUIS—C. J. Paul Erickson Co. 
CLEVELAND—J. H. Hinz Company - ~ SAN FRANCISCO—E. M. Wells 
LOS ANGELES—H. C. Ross 
PHILADELPHIA—A. ©. Huribrink DANBURY, CONN.—Denis E. Durkin 
CHICAGO—Harry Holland & Son, Inc. CANADA—Montreal and Toronto 
BALTIMORE—A. C. Huribrink 








NEOSAPON CX 


Cationic Fat Liquor 


FIBER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 218 MATAWAN, N. J. 














LEO 
SEL 


Taiiccltt ten! «6° FOREIGN © DOMESTIC 


islet © BROK ° “e 
BOSTON, MASS. ERAGE RECEIVI 


Ei. 








LEATHER and SHOES 


TABLES AND CHARTS 


CONSUMER EXPENDITURES—Oct. 20—28 

Straight-Time Average Hourly EARNINGS in 
Selected Occupations of Shoe Mfg.—Apr. 
21—13 

EMPLOYMENT in Leather and Products In- 
dustry, 1919-1947--July 14-—8 

Distribution of EMPLOYMENT in Shoe In- 
dustry (1947)—-Sept. 15-13 

Estimated FINANCIAL STATUS Leather and 
Lea. Products—-Aug. 11—68 

FOOTWEAR CUT STOCK-—Shares Held by 
“Small’’ Plants (1947)--Oct. 6—10 

GLOVE PRODUCTION, 1950-1949—Aug. 11 
59 


Weekly Record of HIDE AND SKIN PRICES 
Since June 23, 1950—Jan. 27—8 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, Jan.-Nov. 1950 
Jan, 27-22 

Hide, Skin, Leather IMPORTS-EXPORTS: 
1949-1950-—-Mar. 17—42 

Hide, Skin, Leather IMPORTS AND EX- 
PORTS: Jan. 1951—Mar. 24—34 

IMPORTS Jan.-March Analyzed—-May 26-19 

IMPORTS and Exports, First 5 Months—Aug 
4—16 


IMPORTS and Exports, First 6 Months 
Sept. 1—17 

Leather, Hide and Skin IMPORTS for 7 
Months—-Sept. 29-—-15 

IMPORTS for August Analyzed—-Nov. 10—17 

Selling Prices and LABOR COSTS of Shoes 
June 16—12 

Comparative LEATHER PRODUCTION Fig- 
ures, Oct.—Jan. 20—20; Feb. 10-—-20; Mar 
10—19; Apr. 14—24; Apr. 21—25; June 30 
15; Aug. 4—20; Aug. 18-19; Sept. 22-16; 
Nov. 10—18; Dec. 8—34 

Annual OUTPUT of Shoes per Worker—-June 
16—13 


PAPER PRODUCTION in the U. S., 1947 
Feb. 3-10 
Scheme of Cement PUMPING System at Selby 
Jan. 6 
Channeling Insoles QUALITY CONTROL 
Feb. 10 
QUALITY CONTROL Management Chart 
Feb. 10—37 
QUALITY CONTROL, Shoe Defects—Feb. 10 
9 


ST. LOUIS—Expanding Shoe Center—-Dec. 8 
1 


SAMPLING of Shoe Upper Leather—Jan. 20-— 
10 and 38 
SHOE Industry Wages and Hours—June 16—13 
Share of Total SHOE DOLLAR VOLUME by 
Plants—Sept. 15—13 
SHOE INDUSTRY'S Shares of Total Held by 
“‘Small’’ Plants—Sept. 15-12 
SHOE PRODUCTION TABLES: 
Nov. 1950—Jan. 6—13; Oct. 1950—Jan. 20 
17; 1950—-Feb. 3—17; 1950 and 1949—-Feb 
24-55; 1950-1949--Mar. 17—44; Jan. 1951 
Mar. 31—13; Feb. 1951--Apr. 28-29; 
Feb. 1951—-May 26—-22; Mar. 1951—June 9 
21; Mar. 1951—June 9—26; Apr. 1951 
July 7—17; May 1951—Aug. 4—22; June 
1951—-Sept. 1-20; June 1951—Sept. 8-18; 
July 1951—Sept. 29-16; July 1951-—Oct. 13 
21; Aug. 1951—Oct. 20-—46; Sept. 1951 
Dec. 16 
wa sa PRODUCTION First 5 Months—June 


2 
SHOE PRODUCTION, 1946-1947—-July 14—-34 
Post-Korea SHOE PRODUCTION—Apr. 28-30 
Comparison of SHOE PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION Prewar and Postwar—Oct 


20-—85 
1950 SHOE PRODUCTION Analyzed—Dec. 15 
13 


The Cause Behind Low SHOE PROFITS 
June 2 
South Africa's Program of SHOE RESEARCH 
May 5—1 
Chain SHOE SALES 1950-1949--Jan. 20—17 
Jan. Chain SHOE SALES—Feb. 17—18 
Chain Store SHOE SALES—Mar. 17—43 
1950 Chain SHOE SALES Analyzed--May 5—-16 
Chain SHOE SALES Analyzed: Easter 1950-51 
May 19—21 
Chain SHOE SALES First 6 Months—July 
21—29 
Chain SHOE SALES Jan.-July—Aug. 18 
Chain SHOE SALES Analyzed—Sept. 
Chain SHOE SALES Figures—-Oct. 
Chain SHOE SALES, 10 Months B. + 
SHOE WORKERS’ Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. 1950—Jan. 27 4 
Industrial Stages of SHOECRAFT IN 
AMERICA-—-May 12—30 and 31 
National Poll on the TAPERED TOE~—-Aug 
25 


11 5 
WAGE Increased and Price Increased June 
16—13 
Results of Scientific WAGE SYSTEM-—Jan 
13-—32 
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Exports of WATTLE BARK and Extract, 
Union of So. Africa, 1938 and 1940-'46— 
July 14—38 

Shifts In WHOLESALE PRICES—Feb. 24—56 

Comparative WHOLESALE SHOE PRICES 
May 26—22 

WORLD CATTLE POPULATION—1949-1951 
Apr. 28—-29 


L&S MARKETS 


Bag and Case Leathers-—-In Every Issue 
Belting Leathers—-In Every Issue 
Calf Leathers—In Every Issue 
Calfskins—-In Every Issue 

Country Calfskins—-In Every Issue 
Country Hides--In Every Issue 
Country Kipskins—In Every Issue 
Deerskins—-Semi-Monthly 

Dry Sheepskins—In Every Issue 
Garment Leather—-In Every Issue 
Glove Leathers—-In Every Issue 
Goatskins—In Every Issue 

Harness Leathers—-In Every Issue 
Horsehides.-In Every Issue 

Kid Leathers—-In Every Issue 
Kipskins—-In Every Issue 

Packer Hides—-In Every Issue 
Pigskins—-Semi- Monthly 
Reptiles—-Semi-Monthly 

Sheep Leathers—-In Every Issue 
Sheep Pelts—In Every Issue 

Side Leathers—In Every Issue 
Small Packer Hides—In Every Issue 
Sole Leathers—In Every Issue 
Sole Leather Offal—In Every Issue 
Splits—-In Every Issue 

Tanning Materials—In Every Issue 
Welting—-In Every Issue 

Work Glove Leathers—In Every Issue 


L&S REGULAR 
DEPARTMENTS 


COMING EVENTS—In Every Issue 

DEATHS—In Every Issue 

EDITORIALS—In Every Issue 

FEATURE ARTICLES—Every Week 

HIDES AND SKINS Markets.—In Every Issue 

The LEATHER MARKETS—In Every Issue 

LEATHER PRODUCTION TABLES—Monthly 

MILITARY BIDS and AWARDS—Weekly 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS-—Semi-Monthly 

NEWS QUICKS-—Every Week 

NEWS X-RAY—Every Week 

SHOE PRODUCTION TABLE Published 
Monthly 

STYLESCOPE (Shoe Designs and Fashions) 
Every Week 











JANUARY 2-31 
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JOHNSON & CARLSON 


FLAT BELT | apt FE PADDLE 
and mi Dy WHEELS 


V-BELT oo F 
DRIVEN rej , Pi), TANKS 
and 


DRUMS oma | pu 
LEACHES fm. Jam | i VATS 


TANNERY EQUIPMENT 


© 
848 EASTMAN ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
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SL Z 


Solid and firm tannage, but mellow enough to 
channel well. 


Uniform natural light color. 
Closely sanded flesh side. 


Consistently well-trimmed and uniform weight. 


Meeting all chemical 
and physical require- 
ments to make a 
comfortable and long 
lasting shoe. 


LOEWENGART AND COMPANY 
315 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAHNA LEATHERS? 

















Sales Agents: 


Farrell-Frank & Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


W. N. Schafstall 
Cincinnati, O. 


A. E. Piekenbrock 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Russ White Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


GENUINE BUCKSKIN 


Genuine Buck is made only from Imported Deerskins 


GARLIN & COMPANY, Ince. 


agents for 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 


44 South Street 





Boston, Mass. 














LEATHER and SHOES 


FORECAST FOR '52 
(Concluded from Page 8) 
the poll was taken. Thus, when a 
man expresses confidence of appre- 
ciably better business ahead, it is not 
expressed in an atmosphere of heady 


| jag but in cooled-off sobriety, as con- 


ditions of recent months have made 
him. 

As a whole, the industry is looking 
forward to 1952 with sober confi- 
dence, with assurance of a better 
year, a genuinely healthy year with 
definite opposition to any sense of 
boom. There is a sound feeling of 
stabilized conditions—not in any 
permanent sense but enough to carry 
through for most of the year. The 
industry comes into 1952 with a 
grim lesson painfully learned—the 
lesson of indulgence in excesses and 
loose speculation. It is leaning more 
on its own resources than on outside 
influence— on government propa- 
ganda and fickleness of public mood. 

This, we believe, is the essence of 
sound and safe operation. It it not 
as dramatic and thrilling as riding a 
boom with all its tempting risks. But 
business is not a story-book adven- 
ture but an operation with heavy 
community responsibility which must 
function primarily on the sound 
rather than the dramatic values. 

That is the tenor of the industry 
approaching 1952. 


“PODOMETRICS” 
IS NOT A 
CHINESE WORD... 


It's a new shoe science 
dealing with lasts, shoes 
and feet. A new book: 
PODOMETRICS — A New 
Dimensional Approach to 
Lasts, Shoes and Feet. 
What's wrong with the 
shape and fit of today’s 
shoes—and what can be 
done about it. Nineteen 
thought-stimulating chap- 
ters, 100 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. The Rumpf 
Publishing Co., 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Coming Events 





Jan. 12, 1952— Eighth Annual Banquet 
of New England Shoe Foremen’s and Su- 
perintendent's Association. Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 


Jan. 13-16, 1952—Second Market Week 
by members of The Boot and Shoe Trav- 
elers Association of New York. 


Jan. 19, 1951—Special industry meeting 
of Tanners’ Production Club of Wisconsin. 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee, Wis. Papers 
to be given on leather processes and 
chemistry. 


Jan. 19-23, 1952— 38th Annual Mid- 
Atlantic Shoe Show. Sponsored by Middle 
Atlantic Shoe Retailers Association and 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Travelers Associa- 
tion. Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


March 9-12, 1951—Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit. Hotel Belmont Plaza, 
New York City. 


March 11-12, 1952—Showing of Ameri- 
can Leathers for Fall and Winter, 1952. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 


April 27-30, 1952—Annual Shoe Show- 
ing. Sponsored by St. Louis Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


May 5-7, 1952—Annual Spring Conven- 
tion of Tanners’ Council. Castle Harbour 
Hotel, Tuckerstown, Bermuda. 


May 11-13, 1952—Fourth Factory Man- 
agement Conference. Sponsored by Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Association. 
Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinaati, O. 


May 11-15, 1952 — Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America. Showing of shoes for 
Fall 1952, sponsored by National Associa- 
tion of Shoe Chain Stores and New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Association. Hotels 
New Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


May 19-20, 1952—Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing of National Hide Association, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, O. 


June 1-4, 1952—Annual Convention of 
American Leather Chemists Association. 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 


Aug. 24-27, 1952—Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit. Hotel Belmont-Plaza, 
New York. 


Aug. 26-27, 1952—Showing of American 
Leathers for Spring and Summer, 1953. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of America, 
Inc. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


Oct. 23-24, 1952—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 27-30, 1952 — National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association and National Shoe Retailers 
Association. Palmer House and other hotels 
in Chicago. 
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5 GOOD REASONS WHY 


It's Smart Business To Have 
WINDRAM Handle Your Backing! 





Proper Backing requires specialized machinery and 
methods . .. too costly for a shoe manufacturer to install 
and operate. 


Proper Backing requires the up-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of experts . . . knowledge of new developments in 
rubber chemistry, plastics and synthetics fibers. 

! 
Quality Backing means so much, yet costs so little . . . 
usually less than 1% of the total cost of a shoe. 


It doesn't pay to gamble with backing to save a few 
pennies a yard. These few pennies can cost you REAL 


DOLLARS and headaches later on. 


Backed by Windram means backed right . . . backed 
better . . . and backed at a cost that's far less in the 
long run than cheaper combining. 


WINDRAM 


COMBINING—ELASTICIZING 


ualily 


BACKING CLOTH and PI.ASTICS 


WINDRAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1867 
3 Dorchester Street So. Boston, Mass. 











Use LES WANT ADS 


for sale of machinery, equip- 
ment, supplies, plants, etc. 


They get results— 
only $2.50 per inch 


Send copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Cattle Tails 
Cattle Hair 
Horse Tails 


WE BUY 
AND USE 


Horse Hair 
Hog Hair r 
NO QUANTITY TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL 


THE HORWICH VITKIN COMPANY 


2301-2333 SO. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Hair in the World 














ALFRED 


JACOBSHAGEN 


COMPANY 


We solicit your inquiries for all types of 


mn DNS DES ANG 


and we appreciate your business 


Member of Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
BEEF CALF HORSE HOG 
HIDES KID HIDES LINES 


CROUPONS BELLIES SHOULDERS 


4419 S. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
Cable Address ‘“ALJAC'' —Tel. Yards 7-4500 











Advertise Effectively and 
Economically through 
LEATHER and SHOES 


First in Readership 
First in Editorial Performance 
First in Circulation 
First in Advertising 








LEATHER and SHOES 


TANNING MATERIALS 


(Continued from Page 30) 


a little more. All this appears to 
follow in the pattern established by 
replies to the other questions: lower 
sales, same or higher prices, higher 
costs—all adding up to profits caught 
in a vice. 

Shortages 


5. Do you foresee any short- 
ages of basic or raw materials 
that will affect your production 
in 1952? If so, please specify 
which. 

Yes, 68%; no, 32%. 

This group deals with chemicals, 
metals, imports and other materials 
or factors much more susceptible to 
fluctuations or shortages of supply 
under critical conditions such as par- 
tially experienced under the defense 
program. Hence the two-thirds vot- 
ing “yes.” A large variety of items 
were mentioned, particularly chem- 
icals (sulphuric acid receiving the 
most mentions), along with cadmium 
and chrome colors, steel, copper base 
alloys, alcohol. No drastic short- 
ages were foreseen or cited—but in 
some instances sufficient shortages to 
hamper production and deliveries. 


Controls 


6. Do you believe that goy- 
ernment price controls or al- 
locations as affecting your 
products, should be continued 
through 1952? 

Yes, 14%; no, 72%; qualified, 
14%. 

Nearly three-fourths voted a defi- 
nite no — on the familiar grounds 
that they are, under present condi- 
tions and in most industries, serving 
no useful purpose. But 14 percent 
hold to their need as a “neutralizing” 
force against inflationary inhibitions 
that might break loose if provoked 
by vigorous business activity next 
year. Those who qualified their an- 
swers (14% ) feel that controls should 
be maintained on a stand-by basis 
rather than eliminated. Thus, if re- 
quired again next year, it would not 
be necessary to create another maze 
of legal red tape. 


Sales Promotion 


7. In your sales promotional 
efforts for the year ahead, do 
you plan to step them up, re- 
duce them, or keep them about 
the same as in 1951? 

Up, 47% ; down, none; same, 53%. 


The replies here contradict the 
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tenor of resignation expressed in 
other sections. Anticipating either 
lower sales, or no appreciable change, 
there is strong consciousness of need 
to promote and sell more vigorously, 
as noted by nearly half who plan to 
step up their merchandising efforts. 
Many among the 53 percent planning 
no change state that “we are already 
giving our all-out efforts to sales pro- 
motion.” Hence, their intention of 
maintaining the strong pace again 
contradicts the slight tones of pessi- 
mism expressed earlier. 

—END— 


HIDE AND SKINS 
(Concluded from Page 35) 
cent in net. It’s the familiar squeeze 
between higher costs and _ lower 
prices, unsupported by substantially 
increased volume. 


Controls 

6. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price controls and allo- 
cations for hides and _ skins 
should be continued through 
1952? 

Yes, 7% ; no, 93%. 

On this topic this group was the 
most vigorously outspoken and op- 
posed of any branch of the shoe and 
leather industry. Some of the typical 


comments: “Give us a free market” 
. . . “Law of supply and demand 
working fine—no need to louse it up 
with controls” . . . “We don’t need 
ceilings, we need a ‘floor’ ” : 
“Should be shelved, used on a 
standby basis only”... “It’s a mailed 
fist blindly swung” . . . “They’re 
worthless now, so why keep them?” 


Meeting Competition 

7. Do you believe that the 
hide and skin industry, in its 
efforts to meet competition of 
other materials in its fields, is 
(1) doing enough; (2) not do- 
ing enough; (3) doing more 
than enough? 

Doing enough, none: not doing 
enough, 100%; doing more than 
enough, none. } 


Enough said. 


Combating Competition 
8. What do you believe is 
the one most effective step the 
hide and skin industry should 
take to combat competition? 
a. National promotion—make ev- 
ery family leather-conscious. 


b. Advertise and promote leather. 


c. Hold leather costs nearer to raw 
materials costs. 

d. Federal law requiring manufac- 
turers to label shoes as being leather 
or not, as with wool garments. 

e. Find new uses or markets for 
leather. 

f. Intensify research. 

g. Establish Washington lobby to 
promote leather for military shoes 
and discourage use of substitutes. 

h. Hide and skin industry should 
raise $150,000 on its own—set an 
example of national promotion for 
tanners. 
advantages of 


i. Stress health 


leather. 
—END— 





Use LES WANT ADS 


for expert help, selling 
agents, representatives, etc. 


They get results— 
only $2.50 per inch 


Send copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











STANDARD BRANDS 
CLARIFIED — ORDINARY 


“SM” 
“SMS” 





MYRABOLAMS 
DIVI DIVI 
TARA 


405 LEXINGTON AVE. 





PLANTS: NEWARK, N. J.— PEABODY, MASS. 





WATTLE BARK and SOLID WATTLE EXTRACT 





Also other Tanning Extracts and Raw Tanning 
Materials from all parts of the world 


POWDERED 
MANGROVE and VALONEA 
EXTRACT 


—IMPORTED BY— 


THE 


RIVER PLATE 


IMPORT AND EXPORT CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING 


MANGROVE BARK 


VALONEA 
SUMAC 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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BELT KNIFE HEAD SPLITTER AND CHEEKER 


AULSON TANNING MACHINERY CO. 


9 OAK STREET, SALEM, MASS. 

















SYNEKTAN 0-230—A liquid syntan, combines with all natural extracts. 
Practical for any type of tanning or retanning. Replaces Sumac. 
SYNEKTAN NPP—For pastels in dyeing, produces full plump leather. 
SYNEKTAN NCRP—In combination tannage; or in dyebath for chrome 
stock for better grain. 
TANASOL NCO (Beads or Powder) TANASOL D (Liquid) 
With extracts, for lower costs and good color. 
TANASOL PW (Beads or Powder)—Bleaching chrome stock; also on 
chrome stock fr level dyeing and pastel shades. 
SULPHONATLD OILS (Various Bases) 
MONOPOLE OIL (for Finishing) 
EMULSIFIERS AND DETERGENTS—For good degreasing. 

Samples and information upon request. 


Passaic, N. J. 
Carlstadt, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








J. H. Brown Co., Inc. 


Agents for GORDON, WOODROFFE & CO. (MADRAS) Ltd. 


John H. Brown Agencies, Inc. 
Shippers Agents and Brokers 
HIDES SKINS REPTILES 


Telephone BEekman 3-3933, 3-3935, 3-3911 Cable Address: BROWKIDD 
100 Gold Street New York 38, N. Y. 








LEATHER and SHOES 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 
(Continued from Page 38) 


nothing beyond that. In fact, they 
have devised a cute little new device 
that almost nullifies any information 
short of an actual order coming from 
OPS. It works this way: 

Government officials let some _in- 
formation “leak” as a sort of trial 
balloon. The information may con- 
cern possible rollbacks on hides and 
skins or tallow prices. If the indus- 
try puts up a terrific howl, brings 
pressure on Congress, the project may 
die or not, depending upon Adminis- 
tration policy. 

The new “trial balloon” policy 
takes most of the pressure off OPS, 
which in between the initiating of a 
tentative project and the actual sign- 
ing of an order by Director DiSalle, 
can back down if the pressure gets 
too hot. 

Indeed, there is some suspicion 
now among industry observers that 
the fuss and fury over hide and skin 
and tallow and oil rollbacks may fall 
into this category. Recently, an OPS 
hide pricing official protested that 
the rollbacks have been “under ad- 
visement” for some time but were 
strictly in the discussion stage. This 
opens the door to a graceful with- 
drawal if necessity dictates. : 

The National Production Author- 
ity, which handles hide and skin and 
other material allocations, has been 
somewhat more forthright. Julius G. 
Schnitzer, chief of NPA’s leather 
division, declared recently at a press 
conference that the Government 
would continue to allocate domestic 
rawstock, regardless of market con- 
ditions. He pointed out logically that 
as long as the world situation re- 
mained undecided, it would be futile 
to judge the need for allocations by 
temporary market conditions, 

Schnitzer also brought out the 
salient point that any letup of price, 
wage and allocations controls at this 
time would open wide the door to 
speculative profiteering — something 
that could easily cause prices to re- 
inflate overnight. 

All of this leaves the leather and 
shoe executive—as well as all execu- 
tives—in the middle of the road. On 
the one hand, Washington indicates 
that it is letting up on paper con- 
trols—such as the “rumor” now cir- 
culating that OPS will roll back hide 
and skin ceilings, then remove con- 
trols altogether with the warning they 
will be re-imposed whenever the “un- 
official” price line is broken. On the 
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other, Administration officials hint 
stronger controls. 

The leather and shoe executive 
must keep in mind during the coming 
year the fact that 1952 is, above all, 
a presidential election year. Almost 
all decisions and actions will be 
colored by this fact. The Administra- 
tion will most certainly have its ear 
attuned more sharply to the call of 
the voter than in any non-election 
year. 

If public sentiment favors stronger 
controls, whether or not business war- 
rants them, the trend will be toward 
tighter new laws or stronger enforce- 
ment of existing orders. These can 
then be relaxed immediately after the 
election is out of the way. 

One thing is certain. OPS will be 
fighting for its very existence in 1952. 
The Capehart and Herlong Amend- 
ments have weakened it considerably. 
Congressional opposition against 
strong controls is mounting. Only 
unabated consumer pressure for con- 
tinuing controls can keep OPS from 
becoming a mere figurehead in the 
months ahead. 

The inescapable fact is this: no 
one in Washington can or will pre- 
dict accurately the effect of Govern- 
ment upon the leather and shoe in- 
dustry in 1952. There are too many 
intangibles. All that anyone can 
truthfully advise in this year of many 
possibilities, good and bad, is “hang 
on and hope for the best.” 


— END — 
MARKET REVIEW 


(Continued from Page 48) 


Ceiling Order which froze leathers, 
shoes and other commodities. 
Control order followed order un- 
til supplies and prices were tied tight 
by the Government. The National 
Production Authority first _pro- 
hibited sales of hides and skins taken 
off between Feb. 5-March 15, followed 
this up with its order allocating a 
certain percentage of 1950 base 
period wettings to each tanner. The 
market fretted while OPS stalled 
over setting dollars and cents ceil- 
ings for domestic hides and skins. 
Deerskins, horsehides and other raw- 
stock came under severe allocations. 
The initial impact of the control 
orders was blunted somewhat as 
military shoe purchasing continued 
to keep the industry occupied. Light 
native cows were stabilized at 36-37c, 
packer calfskins at 80c, and business 
began again as normally as possible. 
Meantime, shoe manufacturers, 
hard-pressed by both military and 
civilian demand for shoes, continued 
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MUSKEGON HIDE & FUR CO. 


333 Lyman Building--Muskegon, Michigan 
P. O. Box 245 


Teletype: Phones: 2-2448 
MUSK 564 2-7696 


HIDES & SKINS 


Member: Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


Serving the Tndustrs for over 








TALLOW 
GREASE 


HIDES 
SKINS 


M. A. DELPH COMPARY 


517 W. Ray Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Telephone—Riley 8561 
Teletype—I.P. 85 


Special and Regular Selections 


Packer and Country Hides and Skins 
Horsefronts - Horsebutts - Hogskins 





Sn a 
DYEWOOD AND 
TANNING EXTRACTS 


SUMAC * QUEBRACHO © GAMBIER 
FUSTIC © MYRABOLAM ® HYPERNIC 
HEMATINE © WATTLE © TANNIC ACID 


YOUNG EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN SERVING THE 
INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN 80 YEARS 


the J.$. YOUNG CO. 


2701 BOSTON ST., BALTIMORE 24, MD 
PHILADELPHIA, PA CHICAGO, It 
PATERSON, N J ° BOSTON, MASS 
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to buy supplies at inflated prices. The 
inevitable had happened. Shoe prices 
had risen an average 10-15 percent 
before GCPR set in. Yet there were 
no complaints—at first. 

First intimation of what was to 
come cropped up in Easter shoe sales 
—or lack of them. Shoemen said it 
was the worst Easter they had seen 
in years. Although the reason was 


not apparent at first, it soon became 
evident in succeeding months that 
the public, in 30 short days of scare 
buying at the turn of the year, had 
bought all the shoes it could use for 
months ahead. 

The Government’s dire warnings 
about a shortage of supplies had 
caused a scramble, not only among 
consumers but among manufacturers, 


SHOE PRICES 


suppliers, distributors, and retailers 
alike. The catch came when the in- 
dustry overestimated the shortage 
and continued to stock heavily for 
several months. Result was consumer 
demand flared and died, fell far short 
of actual shoe stocks piling up on 
retailer shelves. 

With the sudden consumer sales 
slowdown, the market had no alterna- 


Average Wholesale Prices Per Pair (f.o.b. factory) 


Children’s Oxfords, lea. outsoles: 
Boys’ Goodyear welt, side lea. uppers, 1-6 
Children’s Goodyear welt, side 
lea. uppers 8'/2-12 
Misses’ stitchdown, elk uppers, 12 12-3 
Youths’ stitchdown side 
lea. uppers, 1212-3 
Men’s Oxfords, Goodyear Welt: 


Code 
Num- 
190.5 


191.3 
192.1 


193.3 


Sept. ’51 
Price 
Index 
Number ~~ 
(1926= 1951 
ber 100) Sept. June 


1950 
Dec. June 
229.8 5.93 $.95 5.80 
184.2 
188.1 


171.5 


ee . 


Dec. 


Calf uppers, lea. 


Kip uppers, lea. 


Calf uppers, lea. 


outsoles, Series 
outsoles, Series 
outsoles, Series 


Calf uppers, 
Calf uppers, 
Side uppers, 
Calf uppers, 


lea. 
lea. 
lea. 
lea. 


outsoles, 
outsoles, 
outsoles, 
outsoles, 


Series 
Series 
Series 
Series 





Work, nailed, elk uppers, comp. outsoles 

Work, Goodyear welt, grain lea. 
uppers, comp, outsoles 

Side uppers, lea. outsoles, Series 2 

Women’s: 

Oxford, Goodyear welt, side uppers, 
rubber outsoles 

Tie, McKay, kid uppers, lea. outsoles 

Pump, Sbicca-Delmac or other cement 
process, patent uppers, lea. outsoles 

Tie, cemented, kid uppers, lea. outsoles 

Pump, cemented, calf uppers, lea. outsoles 

Oxford, Goodyear welt, kid uppers, 
lea. outsoles 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 


194.1 
195.1 
196.0 
198.1 
199.0 
200.0 
201.1 
202.2 


203.3 
204.2 
205.1 
206.2 
207.1 
208.5 
209.3 


210.2 


Department of Labor. 


223.1 
351.7 
222.7 
248.2 
309.1 
253.8 
219.3 
189.5 


199.5 
351.3 
185.0 
226.9 
170.1 
141.2 
162.0 


173.8 


6.25 


LEATHER and SHOES 


Prices in Dollars and Cents 


1949 
June 


1948 
June 
4.85 4.85 


3.18 . 3.18 
3.50 ° 3.50 


2.00 2.05 
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tive but to fall. It was a gradual fall 
over the Spring and Summer months Average Wholesale Price Indexes 
with tanners bearing the early brunt 
of the decline. Although the big 
packers held hide and skin prices at (1926—100) 
ceilings for several months, leather 
prices gradually weakened before 1933-1950 Yeary Averages and Sept. 1951 
slackening demand. Hides and 

By early Summer, many shoe fac- Skins Leather 
tories were shutting down for lack PEGG s,s .icieienncin os ee 71.4 
of orders. Layoffs became wide- 1934 68.6 75.0 
spread. Demand for leather slowed bon Bp ee aiak a hala hg na oo peg 

Sete ~ a al eon h 36. liane ee 87.6 
to a walk. Prices continue on the 1937 | 113.5 96.8 
downgrade. The Spring sales slump 1938 ........ . FRG 83.7 
took a stranglehold on the industry. se sveenseenvonssennecanscracanezessesses —. pd 
The Government's dilly-dallying in soa ee a ‘ats pes 
issuing a shoe pricing order proved 1942 . Wee 117.9 101.3 
no help. Consumers, led to expect a 1943 Si Oe a 115.3 101.3 
shoe price rollback, delayed what- 1944 . seresneenes cose 1099 101.3 

sea tae ee Ris iain 1945 oe. > Mire 102.2 
ever buying tiey might nave done. 1946 .. and ate ee 128.1 

Manufacturers who expected mili- it ae socsieipecolin. = Gee 191.1 
tary shoe contracts to carry them 1948 209.4 188.5 
over the rough spots until civilian St > fmemampaanacenee eeaecacateo pote pi 

: a, Pegeeceil - 1950 enacts 222.9 188.7 
demand picked up took another set- Sept. 1951 .. sckasus Paumccacecers' ae 195.8 
(Continued on Page 120) Source: U. S. Dept of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 








AVERAGE MONTHLY LEATHER PRICES: 1951 





Kind of Leather Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


Calf (Men’s HM) 1.18-1.35 1,13-1.32 1.10-1.30 1.05-1.25 1.00-1.25 1.00-1.20 95-1.15 90-1.10 80-1.10 75-1.00 


Calf (Women’s) 1.15-1.30 
Calf Suede 1,30-1.40 1,25-1 


Kid (Black 
Glazed) 40-1.25 -1. 40-1.25 40-1.25 40-1.25 40-1.25 40-1.25 40-1.25 40-1.25 35-1.05 35-1.05 


4 
Kid Suede . 52-1.02 50-1.00 48- 98 48- 98 45- 96 45- 96 45- 94 45- 93 45- 91 
, 


1.12-1.27 1.10-1.25 1.05-1.20 1.00-1.20 95-1.15 90-1.10 80-1.00 70- 95 70- 95 
+35 1.20-1.35 1.15-1.30 1.15-1.30 1.15-1.30 1.05-1.20 90-1.10 90-1.10 85-1.10 


Patent (Extreme) 86 72- 72- 88 70- 86 68- 85 64- 82 64- 82 60- 77 55- 70 55- 70 50- 65 


Sheep (Russet 

Linings) 35 19- 34 18- 34 16- 32 16- 32 16- 32 32 16- 32 16- 32 16- 32 
Kips (Corrected 

Reg. Fin.) 87 69- 87 67- 85 69- 87 67- 85 66- 82 71 49- 68 68 46- 63 


Extreme (Cor. 

Reg. Fin.) 72 64- 72 62- 70 63- 72 63- 72 60- 72 68 50- 63 61 44- 56 
Work Elk 

(Corrected ) 
Sole (Lt. Bends) 1. 
Bellies 
Shoulders 

(Dble. Rgh.) 
Splits (Hvy 

47 47 47 47 


Suede) 
Splits (Fin. Lin.) 28 26 24 


70 70 63 68 
99 93 90 
62 59 48 45 


96 90 85 85 





AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES: OTHER SKINS 





Goatskins ~ 
Amritsars Berberahs Nigerians Barquismetos Brazils Deerskins Sheepskins Reptiles Pigskins 
(Doz.— (Doz.— (Red (per lb.) (Cearas (Manaos-Para (Brazil-c&f. (Madras bark (Manaos 
1200 Ibs.) 105 Ibs.) Kanos) per lb. “Jacks” fob.) cabrettas) tanned gray 
per Ib. fob.) whips 4” up _peccaries 
70/30) fob.) 
JAN. $14.00 $14.75 $1.50 -68 $1.40 $1.00 $17.50 90 $3.10 
FEB. 15.00 15.50 1.60 68 1.45 1,00 19.00 1.00 3.25 
MAR, 14.50 15.50 1.60 +67 1.42 1,02 18.00 95 3.30 
APR. 13.50 15.25 1.50 65 1.37 1.00 17.00 | 3.25 
MAY 13.25 12.00 1,42 63 1.32 90 17.00 75 2.60 
JUNE 13.25 12.25 1.35 -60 1.30 -90 13.50 72 2.70 
JULY 12.75 11.00 1.25 -60 1.30 85 14.00 -65 2.65 
AUG. 11.00 10.00 1,07 58 1.15 75 14.50 63 2.60 
SEPT. 10.50 10.00 1,02 55 1,02 73 16.00 63 2.45 
OcT. 11.00 10.00 1.07 50 1.05 72 16.00 -68 2.42 
NOV. 11.00 10.00 1.03 43 1,05 .70 16.00 -68 2.45 
DEC, 10.25 Nom. 1,00 40 1.05 -60 13.50 -68 2.40 
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AVERAGE TANNING MATERIALS PRICES — 1951 





Raw Janning Materials 
Mar. 4 July 28 Oct. 4 
Divi Divi, shipment, bags ..... . . $120.00 $108.00 $100.00 
Wattle bark, ton 
Sens chs Fe<e “Fair Average’ $ 83.00 $99.00-$101.50 $106.50 
io #0 v'a.8 ‘‘Merchantable’’ $ 79.00 $95.00-$ 97.00 $103.00 
Sumac, 28% leaf . a he wh oees \ $155.00 $140.00 
Ground Tv : $150.00 $135.00 
Myrobalans, J. 1's eRe 2 $60. 00- $ 62. 00 $61.50-$ 63.00 r 61.00 
Crushed . .$84.00-$ 85.00 $80.00-$ 82.00 2 80.00 
.$ 50.00 $54.00-$ 55.00 5 55.00 


J. Be .s-- ; ° 
R. 1's . . $61. 00- $61.50-$ 63.00 $60. 00- $ 61.00 


Valonia Cups, "30-32% guar. 
Valonia Beards 


: 50.6060 oe $79.00-$ 80.00 $82.00-$ 84.00 
Mangrove Bark, 30% "So Am 


$ 58.00 $ 57.00 


$ 
$68.00-$ $66.00-$ 67.00 $ 62.00 
-. $9 
f 


Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 
Tank cars . Sie Cb.00.5 
Barrels, c.1 
Barrels, 1.c.1. 2% 
Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.o.b. plant 
Bags, c.l. Sbbno ke’ 
Bags, l.c.l. . ; 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55° tannin, 
plus duty Kc eee “ .08 


-08 


Gambier Extract, 25% tannin, 
9% -.12 09%, -.12 09%4-.12 


bbis. ... ea linaclews cas) (ORE? sae 
Hemlock extract, 25° tannin, tk 
cars, f.o.b. works cease 0525 052: 0525 
Bbls., c.l. . ; sible emten's ; -05% 57 0575 
Oak bark extract, "25% tannin, Ib. 
Bbis. 6%-6%\, tks sheep s 0614 06% 
Quebracho extract 


-0625 
06% 


064 


Solid, ord., basis 63° tannin, 
- 11-31 /64 11-31/64 


c.l., plus duty ... 09 
Solid, clar., basis ‘64% tannin, ¢.1 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. 08% 

Ground extract 17 

Wattle bark, extract, solid (plus duty) 09 ‘ 11% 

Powdered super spruce, bags, c.1 05 5M 05% 

FS Seer i eshasnwees tr 5 be 05% 

Spruce extract, tks., f.o.b. wks 01% 01% 

Powdered valonia extract, 63% tannin 10% ‘ 9%1.9% 


Tanners’ Oils 
Castor Oil No. 1 C.P. drs. Lec.l 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% 
Cod Oil, Nfid., loose basis . 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral 
Linseed oil tks., c.l. zone 1 

ee 8 eee 
Neatsfoot, 20° C.T. 
Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. 
Neatsfoot, prime drums, c.! 

l.e.1. 


Neatsfoot, ‘sulphonated, 75% 
Olive, denatured, drs. gal. 
Waterless Moellon ....... ee se 
Artificial Moellon, 25° moisture .. 
Chamois Moellon oe ws 
Common degras 
Neutral degras .. ‘ 
Sulphonated Tallow, 75% 
Sulphonated Tallow, 50% 
Sponging compound . 
Split oll ... Swed int , 
Sulphonated sperm, 256 © water .. 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc 
Pie TU cncceescamesescosce 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds visc., 
S., 0.b. cRewaneae eave 
Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds, visc., 
BE Ti. ccc ctscceccccseseceese 


09% 12-3/16 12-3/16 


11% 
05% 
051% 


01% 


-.9% 
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LEATHER and SHOES 


back when the Army announced in 
June that it was cutting its shoe buy- 
ing in half through June 1952. Com- 
bat boot requirements were reduced 
to “no more than 500,000 pairs per 
month.” 


Break Precipitous 


Although easiness was apparent for 
a month before, the packer hide mar- 
ket did not break until mid-Aug. 
When it did, the break was precipi- 
tous. Light native cows plunged to 
3lc in a week, a drop of 6c. By late 
Oct., gh were down to 28c and by 
Dec. 1, they were moving slowly at 
the year’s low of 231c—down to 
below pre-Korean levels. Veteran 
hide men said it was the fastest de- 
cline the hide market had experi- 
enced in such a short period of time. 

As year’s end approached, after 
many “alarums and_ excursions,” 
OPS ignored the continued protest 
of the hide industry, rolled back hide 
and skin ceilings for the second time 
within the year. Hides were reduced 
5e per pound, calf and kipskins by 
18 percent. The new ceilings were 
considerably above market selling 
levels but they indicated a_ppssi- 
ble new controls program by the Ad- 
ministration. Government officials 
argued that even if hide prices were 
to rise again, the new ceilings would 
effectually prevent them from push- 
ing up shoe prices by much, 


More to Come 


OPS’ order cast a shadow of more 
to come. It added that the hide price 
revision would serve as a basis for 
“reducing ceiling prices of leather 

. prevent the necessity for later 
ceiling increases on shoes.” 

Despite this, the industry was look- 
ing forward to better times in 1952. 
The worst appeared to be over. Good 
business was reported at and directly 
after the shoe shows. Retailers found 
their stocks dwindling, began to place 
new orders. Manufacturers were 
once again busy on Spring runs, 
found that they would at least equal 
Spring 1950 business. The leather 
market perked up under renewed 
buying by shoe manufacturers. 
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FASHION REVIEW 


(Continued from Page 50) 


ticized French cord along the top 
line. Another method is the use of 
strippings on the quarter that are 
caught by a gore and are adjusted 
with keepers that hold strippings. 


A second new theme introduced 
this past year which should prove to 
be especially popular by next Spring 
and Summer is the naked quarter. 
Many manufacturers who realize the 
fashion importance of this theme, 
but still feel safer in using a quarter 
to insure good fit, are using very 
light quarters in keeping with the 
naked back idea. 

In many cases, nevertheless, there 
are no quarters at all. Here the 
vamp reaches high over the instep to 
afford better fitting qualities. Also, 
sabot-type straps and two-eyelet ties 
are often used, their bases coming 
from far back at the heel seat, again 
insuring good fitting and comfort. 
This type of instep interest follows 
the high-riding vamp idea, which to 
date has not received acceptance 
generally. However, many feel that 
women will like this new instep look 
and thus high riding vamps may find 
a new range of interest. 

For little girls it was a strappy 
year. Straps were on everything-- 
narrow one-straps, forked straps, 


two-straps, T-straps, and more straps. 
One of the outstanding favorites was 
the offsided fork-like strap because 
it was new looking and held the shoe 
securely on the foot. In most in- 
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stances, bases of these shoes were 
patterned after big sisters’ pumps. 
Asymmetry was the keynote with 
vamp and quarter treatments follow- 
ing asymmetrical lines of the straps. 

The mudguard oxford gained most 
widespread acceptance as a boy’s 


shoe and was readily accepted as a 
sturdy school shoe for little girls, 
also. New treatments of this sil- 
houette were varied and found to be 
especially good in allover calf. 
Brought into play here were two-tone 
combinations of leather to some ex- 
tent, giving the shoes a freshly-styled 
look. 

Industry promotions generally 
stood behind the Western theme for 
boys. This was seen on standard 
oxford types, being brought into play 
through the use of Texas stars and 


similar ornamentation. Straps were 
used somewhat to lend a more man- 
nish air via the military theme which 
picked up again this past year. 

The use of nylon mesh for young- 
sters, especially girls, was also given 
a big boost by the industry. Here 


again offsided effects were important. 
Collars and mudguards were utilized 
as coordinating factors between 
vamps, quarters and straps. 


122 


Newest idea to come out of the 
year for juveniles was Space Patrol 
types footwear for hero-worshipping 
boys, a logical consequence of the 
rapidly growing popularity of TV 
shows of this nature. Introduced first 
in the form of simple boots, design- 
ing on this idea has gained momen- 
tum with the result that boots and 
shoes, especially streamlined oxfords, 
have been taking on a sleeker, more 


futuristic appearance. Rocket ship 
cutouts with underlays, appliqued 
rockets with real flapping fins, em- 
bossed rockets, and similarly applied 
cosmic gimmicks are being used to 


~ bring out the motif. With good pro- 


motion behind it, this idea promises 


to outdo the success of the Western 
theme, bound to run stale. 

In the men’s field, the big news in 
Summer shoes was nylon mesh. This 
airy, light shoe found good consumer 


acceptance, accounting for a decline 
in woven and perforated types, here- 
tofore the leaders for warm weather 
wear. Men’s shoe manufacturers at 
first shied away from meshes, believ- 
ing them to be too feminine. How- 
ever, once the fabric was adapted to 
sound masculine styling, consumers 
proved to be realistic and practical 
in their acceptance of it, for it of- 


LEATHER and SHOES 


fered good wear, smart looks, and 
essential cool comfort. 

Among the staple type shoes for 
men, plain-toe bluchers were in the 
lead. One of the newer trends that 
took hold was the U-tip, especially 
in moccasin front shoes. Also an 


no a 


important style for the year was the 
two-eyelet tie. Adapted to this idea 
was the bellows tongue opening, in- 
troduced by one or two lines which 
met with considerable success. Since 
then, many other houses have in- 
cluded this construction in their 
lines. However, it will take another 
season before anyone can tell whether 
the styling will be generally ac- 
cepted. 

Given the greatest industry promo- 
tion were gored slipons. These were 
seen in all types of treatments and 


gained gradually, although to date 
actual sales do not indicate wide- 
spread consumer acceptance. Never- 
theless, the industry is confident that 
this shoe could create a minor revo- 
lution in the men’s field, eventually 
replacing laced oxfords, just as laces 
took the place of buttons. 

A fresh idea which came out of 
last year was the tobacco pouch. This 
styling is expected by many to be a 


major factor in the coming year, ac- 
counting for a good portion of sales. 
The tobacco, pouch falls into the 
casual field, which is steadily on the 
uproad. Casuals are being made with 
soft, glove leather types and have 
proven their acceptability. Tobacco 
pouch styling fits readily into this 
scheme and judging from public re- 
action to it so far, is destined to be 
an important shoe. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF '51 
(Continued from Page 46) 


prices, only “how much of it can | 
have and how fast can I get it?” 

Mind you, at the moment there was 
every good psychological reason to 
believe and participate in this reason- 
ing. Recall, the United Nations 
forces were on the run. There seemed 
good chance of being pushed into the 
sea and out of Korea. This implied 
a full-scale “face-saving” offensive 
later to re-take the territory. It also 
implied a fuller scale war, with ail 
the implications of restrictions and 
inflation forces at work in the civilian 
economy. The conditions of the mo- 
ment were ideal for a scare-buying 
mood. 

If there is one single factor respon- 
sible for the sudden break of this 
mood, and the sudden and catastro- 
phic turn of economic events in the 
U. S., it was the successful offensive 
launched by the U. N. forces in 
Korea. This one factor, remote as it 
may seem, broke the back of the 
shoe and leather industry along with 
virtually all other industries and 
business. Why? Because it was re- 
sponsible for a sudden switch of the 
public mood, of consumer psychol- 
ogy. The spectre of all-out war with 


its shortages grew dim; and con- 
versely, hope of resumption of some- 
thing akin to business-as-usual grew 
bright. 

This occurred in about March- 
April, continued throughout the year. 
The most potent and realistic sign of 
this was the rapid increase in sav- 
ings. Earnings that previously were 
being poured into goods and services 
were now being banked. Moreover, 
the fact that consumers, too, had ac- 
cumulated surplus inventories of 
many items took the steam out of new 
purchases. 

And it was here that industry took 
its real solar plexus blow—the sudden 
fall of inventory values. It was rapid 
and deep throughout 1951. Hides 
plummeted faster and farther in a 
few months than can ever be remem- 
bered. Leather prices! tumbled with 
them, along with all other types of 
supplies and materials to the shoe and 
leather industry. 

But despite these appreciably lower 
prices, sales were not inspired. Prices 
continued to roll downward, but still 
nothing happened saleswise. Not 
only were shoe manufacturers hold- 
ing appreciable stocks of supplies be- 
cause of inventories accumulated 
earlier, but they were not producing 


at a rate to consume even near-nor- 
mal amounts of stock. Each month, 
as the shoe production figures were 
released by the government, declines 
of anywhere from 10 to 20 from the 
same month of the previous year 
were shown. Despite the higher-than- 
average shoe output figures for the 
first quarter of 1951, the consistent 
and deep declines of subsequent 
months promised to hit shoe business 
hard for the year over all. The final 
figures (estimated at the time of this 
writing) revealed a drop of nearly 
15 percent from the previous year. 


Around June or July, shoe manu- 
facturers were in a quandary. Prices 
of both soft and hard goods were 
falling—and still failing to draw 
buyers. But many shoe manufactur- 
ers were still holding high-priced in- 
ventories purchased earlier. Their 
retailers, desperate for lower prices 
to lure customers, and at the same 
time compete with other consumer 
goods, were demanding lower whole- 
sale and factory prices. Thus the 
shoe manufacturer had to comply, 
shaving his prices a bit despite the 
higher-priced inventory content of 
his shoes. 

This type of inventory loss was 
common to all branches of the indus- 
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try. There just wasn’t time to work 
it off gradually to hold off serious 
inventory losses. 

By late summer the real shoe price 
cuts began to show up everywhere. 
There had been some cuts earlier, but 
now the thing started to snowball— 
cuts of 50 cents to $2 on an average. 
When “show time” arrived in the 
October-November period, another 
wave of price cuts had swept the in- 
dustry. Here, however, the cuts were 
being made on the basis of much 
lower raw materials costs for present 
or future shoe production. Retail 
shoe prices in early 1952 promised 


to be $1 to $3 below prices at the 
beginning of 1951. 

The story of government price 
controls and allocations as affecting 
the shoe and leather industry during 
1951 had a note of mixed farce and 
tragedy. Hides, as everyone knows, 
were the first commodity to be price- 
controlled, occurring in late 1950. 
It was set up as the guinea-pig com- 
modity, though no one, including the 
government, could satisfactorily ex- 
plain why. Hides were pegged at 
361% cents. The ceilings made sense 
at the time of their application, for 
scare-buying, shortages and inflation 
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LEATHER and SHOES 


were potent in the air. But a half year 
later these ceilings had been emascu- 
lated from a practical standpoint. 
And by year’s end they made no sense 
at all, for hides were selling at around 
23 cents as compared with the 3614 
cent ceilings. 


Controls were just as non-practical 
for leather, shoes and almost all other 
industry items. Ceilings were vague, 
shapeless clouds in the sky, for all of 
these items were selling at substan- 
tially below ceilings, with little or 
no signs of their being forced up- 
ward to ceilings in the foreseeable 
future. 

The government, abashed by the 
impotency of its controls as against 
the realistic law of supply and de- 
mand in action, at the end of the 
year took drastic action, lowering 
hide ceilings to 31 cents, with ceil- 
ings on other rawstock lowered pro- 
portionately. Again hides were se- 
lected as the guinea-pig commodity. 
Despite heated protests by the hide 
industry, before and after the low- 
ered ceilings, the government was 
adamant. 

What was behind the government’s 
move? It seemed more political than 
economic. First, it appeared that 
other commodities would also have 
their ceilings lowered. It appeared 
that this was the government’s fea- 
soning: with the country = an 
election year, and the public bur- 
dened by high costs and high taxes, 
this would be a good time to score a 
psychological coup—to give the pub- 
lic the idea that government was 
holding prices down with stronger 
hand. Also, business could have no 
grounds to complain against lowered 
ceilings for almost all goods were 
already selling well below ceilings— 
even below the newly lowered ceil- 
ings. Thus, the government was tak- 
ing nothing away from business— 
not cutting into its present and near- 
future prices. 

Thus, business was hog-tied to 
complain against the new ceilings, 
while the public could be psychologi- 
cally pleased by the news that ceil- 
ings were lowered and prices were 
being “held down.” In short, gov- 
ernment was taking the bow for lower 
prices instead of pointing to the real 
cause—the law of supply and de- 
mand. It could be a potent propa- 
ganda weapon in an election year— 
as the government seemed well aware. 

However, at the close of 1951 the 
industry had reached the bottom of 
the trough. Business for the forth- 
coming spring looked hopeful. 
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BOOT & SHOE WORKERS 


(Concluded from Page 37) 


that continued unemployment in shoe 
factories may drive many union mem- 
bers into defense industries. This has 
happened in the past and can happen 
again. 

Mara feels that should any workers 
seek employment in other industries, 
they will still retain their union 
membership with BSWU. Skilled 
shoe workers, he points out, usually 
return to this work as soon as they 
have the opportunity. Their best 
chance of returning is by remaining 
in the union as a member. 

The AFL union head brings out 
an interesting point in his stand for 
increased wages early in 1952. He 
believes that wages must either be 
raised or workers earning less than 
$5,000 annually be given relief on 
their income taxes. Steadily rising 
living costs make one or the other 
imperative. = 

Like the CIO, Mara does not feel 
there will be any set pattern for 
wage increases next year. What may 
prove feasible in one shoe center 
may be all wrong for another. The 
only definite point is that one way 
or another, shoe workers must be 
given some relief. 

He believes that Government con- 
trols have almost entirely outlived 
their usefulness. “If Government 
control over management and labor 
(prices and wages) were eliminated,” 
he declares, “most problems could 
be worked out to a satisfactory con- 
clusion and there would be few 
strikes or any other labor troubles 
that plenty of work and adequate 
take-home pay would not cure.” 

Mara is vehemently against the 
practice of shoe manufacturers in 
retaining lawyers to advise them 
during wage negotiations. As he puts 
it, “We have no objection to attor- 


neys representing employers in draw- 
ing up contracts or agreements so 
they will conform to the law but 
we do object to attorneys endeavor- 
ing to negotiate piece prices and 
hourly rates, a specialized point about 
which most attorneys know little if 
anything.” 

The AFL president, a veteran of 
many years in the labor end of the 
shoe industry, feels strongly that 1952 
may well be the year in which labor 
as a whole will unify its forces into 
one strong front. Specifically, this 
means a merging of both the CIO 
and AFL and consequent merging 
of the various similar industry unions 
within the two national labor organ- 
izations. 

As Mara points out, the shoe manu- 
facturers have one such organization 
to represent them—tHe National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. The two 
shoe unions are “not too far apart on 
future plans and policy and it may 
be possible that 1952 will see one 
big union of shoe workers command- 
ing respect from all segments of the 
shoe industry.” 


—END— 


THE BROTHERHOOD 


(Concluded from Page 37) 


The union’s contract with the 
Associated Shoe Industries which 
represents most manufacturers in the 
shoe and allied industries in Brock- 
ton is due to terminate on Dec. 31 
of this year. Snow has notified the 
ASI that the union wants a new 
contract to cover 1952. Terms sought 
by the BSAC do not include a direct 
wage increase as such. 

Rather, the union is stressing 
increased fringe benefits for 1952. 
Demands presented to the ASO called 
for three additional paid holidays, 
increased sickness and medical bene- 


fits, and a raise in minimum pay 
rates from 87 to 90 cents per hour. 

Snow believes that these increases, 
not in direct wages, are fair to both 
workers and manufacturers. He is 
fully aware of manufacturers prob- 
lems, particularly in the men’s better 
grade shoe business, but he feels that 
workers must be given some addi- 
tional means of meeting the rising 
cost of living. 

The BSAC will continue along this 
line of fringe benefits until conditions 
within the area warrant more direct 
wage increases. 

As for the Government’s wage con- 
trol program, he is not wholly in 
favor of removing wage and price 
controls entirely at present. How- 
ever, he feels that wage ceilings 
should be raised by OPS to keep 
pace with increases in prices of many 
civilian commodities. What labor 
needs, he feels, is something similar 
to the Capehart Amendment to give 
it wage relief. 

The Brotherhood is solidly behind 
manufacturers in trying to obtain 
for Brockton manufacturers a greater 
share of military shoe contracts. 
Snow has been in Washington several 
times in recent months, working with 
various Congressmen on the problem. 
As he points out, Brockton’s men’s © 
shoe manufacturers are having a 
difficult time competing with the 
larger shoe firms over the country 
for Government shoe contracts. 
Smaller firms need some special atten- 
tion or allowance in military shoe 
bidding, even if it means junking 
the lowest bidder system. 

“After all,’ he says, “Brockton 
shoe manufacturers made a good part 
of the military shoes ordered during 
both World War I and II. There’s — 
no reason why they can’t continue ~ 
to do so during the present crisis.” 

—END— 
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UNITED SHOE WORKERS 
(Concluded from Page 37) 
ers, beset by rising living costs, will 
push for higher wages. Management 
will resist wage boosts until business 
gets better. The unions will be caught 
in the middle. 

A glance at official employment fig- 
ures for shoe production workers in 
the first eight months of 1951 tells a 
significant story. Although employ- 
ment was up in the first prosperous 
months of the year, substantial drops 
below 1950 figures began in May and 


have continued since. 


Month 1950 1951 

231,400 234,200 
234,500 238,900 
March 234,500 237,000 
April 221,500 224,900 
May 217,500 210,400 
June 224,300 221,800 
July 229,800 215,300 
August 237,300 221,100 


January 
February 


It’s what is happening to these 
thousands of unemployed shoe work- 
ers that has CIO officials worried. 
The Labor Department says somd 
45,000 are no longer at work in shoe 
factories. USWA, which claims 


60,000 members in 350 factories in™ 


26 states, says it is maintaining its 
membership but the fight is just 
beginning. USWA president, Wil- 
liam E. Thornton, has continually 
pointed out that the shoe union has 
expanded its membership year after 
year despite the ups and downs of 
the industry. However, 1952 could 
prove a critical year in that respect. 

Faced with this challenge, CIO 
policy, as far as management is con- 
cerned, may well prove less aggres- 
sive than it has been in recent years. 
The union has continually stressed 
and won higher wages and other 
benefits for its members. Post-war 
industry conditions have favored this 
policy. Since May of 1951, this sit- 
uation has been reversed. 

Specifically, United Shoe Workers’ 
policy in 1952 will stress the follow- 
ing points: 

Whatever the market will bear in 
wage increases. The union no longer 
has a set figure for the amount of 
increase it will seek. This will de- 
pend, in large part, upon the indi- 
vidual area and factory. 

Union officials feel that local con- 
ditions differ throughout the coun- 
try, that the cost-of-living may be 
higher in one area than another, the 
union stronger, the labor supply 
tighter, etc. Each wage or benefits 
drive will be an individual case, ex- 
cept when dealing with manufactur- 
ers’ groups which cover large and 
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important shoe centers (New York 
and Massachusetts). 

For example, CIO does not regard 
recent six cents hourly wage increases 
won at both International and Brown 
Shoe Co.’s as a pattern for other 
drives. Although this has happened 
in the past, union officials realize well 
that few shoe companies are today in 
the favorable position occupied by 
such large firms as International and 
Brown. 

On the subject of wage and price 
controls, union officials are non- 
committal. They are more or less in 
agreement with national CIO policy 
on this, attack wage controls as of 
little value as long as price controls 
remain inadequate (in their opin- 
ion). As far as price controls are 
concerned, however, they feel that 
half a loaf is better than none. 
USWA fears another wave of infla- 
tion in 1952. If it comes, the union 
won't hesitate to stiffen its wage de- 
mands. 

Persions are no longer a primary 
issue with USWA. Since inflation 
took over, the union has had to go 
along with the other unions, largely 


forget the future in favor of the pres- 


ent. However, the union has been 
stressing and gaining other benefits 
for its membership such as more 
paid holidays, medical insurance ben- 
efits for the entire worker family, 
and others. 

One more point must be figured 
in USWA policy—its attitude toward 
the parent CIO’s demand for a $1.25 
minimum wage in 1952. On the sur- 
face, there is no question here since 
USWA always tries to “go along” 
with the national CIO on all matters 
of general policy. However, USWA 
looks upon the $1.25 minimum in its 
actual light—a bargaining device, a 
publicity program aimed at setting 
the sights as high as possible before 
accepting anything lower. 

Union officials are pretty certain 
of one thing, however. This year will 
see a sharp drive in Congress to move 
the minimum wage up near the $1.00 
hourly level. Whether Congress will 
go along with this is another story. 
In a presidential year, anything can 
happen. 

END. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


(Concluded from Page 28) 

A substantial portion, nearly half, 
still feel that their inventories must 
be further trimmed to give them a 
more liquid condition. These inven- 
tories are cited as being from 10 to 
20 percent above normal. But 57 
percent see their inventories as nor- 


LEATHER and SHOES 


mal or below normal. This is a 
healthy sign — and one that started 
blinking only recently. 


_Boosting Retail Business 

6. What do you believe is 
the one most important factor 
needed to give retail shoe busi- 
ness a real boost in 1952? 


a. Lower prices. 

b. Realistic pricing of shoes at 
factory and wholesale level. 

c. Newer stores. 

d. Radical changing of 
away from pumps. 

e. Fewer styles, more concentra- 
tion on fitting. 

f. Stabilized prices. 

g. More dealer helps from manu- 
facturers. 

h. Better cooperation between 
supplier and retailer to get better 
planning on merchandising and 
sound operation. 

i. Better public relations for shoes 
and shoe industry. 


styles 


Controls 

7. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price controls on retail 
shoe prices should be continued 
next year? 

Yes, 25%; no, 75%. 

General feeling is that these con- 
trols are a costly nuisance while serv- 
ing no useful purpose under present 
or recent conditions. As a worthless 
appendage they become, as one re- 
spondent commented, a “sword of 
Damocles.” The “yes” group thinks 
differently — that controls have been 
at least partially responsible for keep- 
ing prices in hand throughout 1951, 
and for the same reason will be nec- 
essary next year. 


Buying Policies 
8. What is the one most im- 
portani change, if any, you plan 
to make in your own buying pol- 
icies for 1952? 


a. Buy less. 

b. Consolidate 
lines. 

c. Keep more adequate stock on 
staple lines. 

d. Buy closer to selling period. 

e. Better balanced stock. 

f. Small orders and more frequent 
fill-ins. 

g. Less spread on styles and col- 
ors, more depth in sizes and staples. 

h. Better promotions. 

i. More styles. 

j. More use of in-stock. 

k. Heavier concentration on 
brands. 

]. Restrict buying sources. 


— END — 
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MEN'S SHOES 
(Concluded from Page 11) 
Profits 

4. For 1952, do you foresee 
your net profits as higher, lower 
or about the same as 1951? (If 
higher or lower, by what percent?) 


Higher, 22%; lower, 36%: 
42%. 

The many comments clarified the 
variation in these estimates. The 
“higher” group, though recognizing 
the larger tax bite ahead, based its 
belief on higher production and sales 
—the increased volume permitting a 
better net profit. The “lower” group 
saw the tax bites and other increased 
costs as more than counteracting any 
increased volume of business. The 
“same” group struck the happy me- 
dium—more volume of business but 
heavier costs (particularly taxes), 
and leaving a net balance about 
equivalent to 1951. 


Costs 

5. As compared with 1951, 
do you think next year’s costs 
will be higher, lower or about 
the same? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 49%; lower, 14%; same, 
37%. 

That was the over-all score. How- 
ever, broken down into three specific 
categories — labor, materials and 
overhead — it came out like this: 

Labor: higher, 67%; same, 33%; 
lower, none. Most are expecting a 
five to 10 percent increase. A third, 
however, believes that the general 
movement toward lower or stabilized 
prices will take the wind out of labor’s 
demands next year. None, however, 
saw any wage cuts in view. 

Materials: higher, 27%; lower, 
27%; same, 46%. The “lower” were 
more emphatic than the “higher.” 
The latter estimated an average of 
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only about five percent rise in ma- 
terials costs, while the “lower” group 
believes these costs will fall between 
10 and 20 percent. Of course, all 
this hinges upon any serious change 
in international events. Most (46 
percent), however, believe that ma- 
terials costs in the last quarter of 
1951 reached about the level that will 
prevail throughout 1952. In short, 
a strong feeling that market condi- 
tions have stabilized here at about 
present levels. 

Overhead: higher, 53%; lower, 
14%; same, 33%. Included in over- 
head are taxes, freight, distribution, 
salaries and other such costs destined 
for higher levels—and hence the 53 
percent voting “higher.” Several of 
the “lower” group commented “more 
hope than certainty.” A third, how- 
ever, believes overhead costs will 
balance out to hold the line. 

Controls 

6. After one year of price 
controls on shoes, do you believe 
such controls are still necessary? 

Yes, 20%; no, 80%. 

The general dissatisfaction was ob- 
vious by the vote count. The gist of 
most comments: the law of supply 
and demand has well taken care of 
prices (most of which are below 
ceilings). Government ceilings thus 
become artificial and unnecessary 
law of price control. The minority 
group, however, sees a spiral of in- 
flation due next year, and hence the 
need to be prepared with existing 
controls, rather than eliminating 
them only to be forced to run the 
gamut of red tape by re-imposing 
them. 


Technological Development 


7. What do you think would 
be the one most important step 
for the industry to take next 
year for its technological devel- 
opment? 

a. Improved shoe machinery. 

b. More automatic, cost-saving 
machinery. 

c. Improved shoe quality through 
better leathers. 

d. Large-scale, industry-sponsored 
research program. 

e. New upper materials of good 
quality and dramatic sales appeal. 

f. Find means to reduce the ridic- 
ulously high number of operations 
required in shoemaking. 

g. Improved factory process flow 
methods. 

The above suggestions were those 
receiving the most frequent comment, 
variously worded to the same effect. 


Shoe Consumption 

8 What do you _ believe 
would be the one most impor- 
tant step for the industry to take 
next year to increase per capita 
consumption of shoes? 

a. Better quality. 

b. Stronger emphasis on public 
relations. 

c. More emphasis on styling. 

d. Lower prices. 

e. Stop excess price fluctuations 
of leather, which in turn causes price 
fluctuations on shoes. 

f. More dramatic publicity for 
shoes to put shoes in stronger com- 
petitive position for the consumer 
dollar. 
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WOMEN'S SHOES 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


hope than certainty, as expressed in 
numerous replies. The “higher” 
group is banking on higher volume 
to give a higher net. 


Costs 


5. As compared with 1951, 
do you think next year’s costs 
will be higher, lower or about 
the same? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 55% ; lower, 17%; 
28%. 


same, 


That’s the “general” score on costs. 
Now, more specifically, it scores as 
follows: 

Labor: Higher, 83% ; lower, none; 
same, 17%. An increase of between 
five and 10 percent in labor costs 
is expected. Those voting “same” 
are hopeful that wages will, like 
prices, tend to stabilize, at least for 
a while. 

Materials: Higher, 110%; lower, 
45% ; same, 44%. The “same” and 
“lower” groups score about evenly. 
Both contend on the same grounds: 
that materials prices (especially 
leather) have stabilized at sensible 
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levels, and that demand next year 
will not be strong enough to create 
any pronounced upward price move- 
ment. 

Overhead: Higher, 70%; lower, 
7%; same, 23%. It’s simply the 
story here of anticipated rises in 
taxes, distribution, freight, rent, util- 
ities, and other overhead costs. The 
expected increase: about five per- 
cent. 


Controls 


6. After one year of price 
controls on shoes, do you believe 
that such controls are still nee- 
essary? 

Yes, 37% ; no, 63%. The “yes” 
group was larger than with any other 
shoe manufacturing branch. The 
reason: women’s shoes, because of 
wide styling variety and hence cost 
and promotion differentials. Thus, 
more possibilties of price variations 

and hence the need for controls. 
But still the majority feels controls 
unnecessary, both on principle and 
the basis of realistic conditions today. 


Technological Development 

7. What do you think would 
be the one most important step 
for the industry to take next 
year for its technological devel- 
opment? 

a. Establishment of an_industry- 
sponsored research institute. 

b. New factory methods. 

c. More work on leather substi- 
tutes, 

d. More use of ingenuity. 

e. Technological modernization. 
(“We're antiquated.” ) 

f. Increase the number of techni- 
cal conferences (Factory Manage- 
ment Conferences) held yearly. 


Shoe Consumption 

8. What do you think would 
be the one most important step 
for the industry to take next year 
to increase per capita consump- 
tion of women’s shoes? 

a. Industry-wide style promotion. 

b. More emphasis on styling—and 
more positive promotion. 

c. Lower prices. 

d. Stabilized prices. 

e. More emphasis on comfort as 
coordinated with style. 

f. Better selling job on shoe values. 

g. Better all-round shoe promotion. 

h. Better job on education and 
public relations to make public better 
informed and conscious about shoes. 


— END — 
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JUVENILE SHOES 


(Continued from Page 14) 


The dent of taxes, mostly. Also im- 
portant, the squeeze of lower prices 
and price-resistance while various 
costs will stay pat or rise some. And 
profits sandwiched between. Those 
voting “same” feel that increased 
volume will balance increased costs 
and lower prices. The minority vot- 
ing “higher” see higher sales allow- 
ing a slightly better profit picture 
despite costs and prices. 


Costs 
5. As compared with 1951, 
do you think next year’s costs 
will be higher, lower or about 
the same? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 


Higher, 46%; lower, 15%; same, 
39%, 

That’s the over-all picture. It’s 
more interesting and informative in 
its specific, as follows: 

Labor: Higher, 73% ; lower, none; 
same, 27%. Three-fourths of these 
producers expect to pay between 5 
and 10 percent higher wages next 
year. One-fourth see wages holding 
the line — either because the gov- 
ernment will be forced to call a halt 
to the wage-price spiral, or because 
living costs have leveled off to some- 
thing stable. None see any wage re- 
ductions. 

Materials: Higher, 16%; lower, 
45% ; same, 39%. These producers 
expressed a sigh of relief at lower 
leather and other materials prices. 
In this lies hope for stabilized shoe 
prices. Those voting “same” see a 
mild upward movement in materials 
costs — particularly if shoe produc- 
tion shows an appreciable rise, creat- 
ing stronger demand. The 16 per- 
cent voting “higher” see this demand 
factor as more positive, making 
higher prices (5 to 10 percent) in- 
evitable. Incidentally, the “lower” 
group sees a materials costs decline 
of about 10 percent. 

Overhead: Higher, 50%; lower, 
none; same, 50%. The feeling, over- 
all, is that these costs will at best 
show only a mild increase—between 
three and five percent. 


Controls 


5. After one year of price 
controls on shoes, do you believe 
such controls are still necessary? 


Yes, 10%; no, 90%. 
The opposition here is overwhelm- 


ing. As in most cases, these execu- 
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tives believe that supply and demand 
has been both the fairest and most 
effective law in holding prices down, 
as evidenced by the below-ceilings 
prices on most shoes today. Under 
these conditions, price controls be- 
come a bureaucratic appendage. The 
small “yes” group held fast to its 
contention that controls will be essen- 
tial in the inflation to come next year, 
so better to be prepared now. 


Technological Development 

6. What do you think would 
be the one most important step 
for the industry to take next year 
for its technological develop- 
ment? 

a. Improved machinery. 

b. Improved factoty process flow 
systems. 

c. Standardize on fewer sizes. 

d. Eliminate as many operations 
as possible. 

There seemed to be a general in- 
decision about this. Though every- 
one agreed on the need and value of 
technological development within the 
industry, few had specific ideas as 
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to these needs. One interesting com- 
ment: “That’s an important question 
—yet I don’t have an answer. Prob- 
ably many others don’t, also. If so, 
it indicates a need for an industry 
committee to come up with answers 
and set up a specific program cover- 
ing more than just machinery or 
component shoe parts.” 


Shoe Consumption 

7. What do you _ believe 
would be the one most impor- 
tant step for the industry to take 
next year to increase per capita 
consumption of juvenile shoes? 

a. Institutional advertising. 

b. Lower prices. 

c. Plus angle of changing shoes 
more frequently — when shoes out- 
grown rather than outworn. (Note: 
This received many votes.) 

d. More colorful shoes. 

e. More styles. 
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OTHER FOOTWEAR 
(Concluded from Page 16) 


Costs 

5. As compared with 1951, 
do you think next year’s costs 
will be higher, lower or about 
the same as 1951? (If higher or 
lower, by what percent? ) 

Higher, 31%; lower, 23% ;' same, 
46%. 

The wide variance here is due 
simply to that variety of footwear 
types included in this group, as com- 
pared with a greater uniformity in 
other groups. 

Labor: higher, 50% ; lower, none; 
same, 50%. 

Materials: higher, 
62%; same, 31%. 

Overhead: higher, 
7%; same, 56%. 

Controls 

6. After one year of price 
controls on footwear, do you be- 
lieve such controls are still nee- 
essary? 

Yes, none; no, 100%. 

The answers coming from such a 


7%; lower, 


37%; 


lower, 


wide variety of footwear producers, 
it was amazing to see such a unan- 
imity of opinion on this question— 
a conformity of opinion that did not 
exist among groups more closely re- 
lated because of the similarity of 
product made. 


Technological Development 

7. What do you think would 
be the one most important step 
for the industry to take next 
year for its technological devel- 
opment? 

a. New machinery for our spe- 
cialized needs. 

b. More concentration on non- 
conventional shoes and their techni- 
cal problems. 

c. Formation of technical com- 
mittees to study specialized factory 
problems such as ours. 


Shoe Consumption 
8. What do you _ believe 
would be the one most important 
step for the industry to take next 
year to increase per capita con- 
sumption of footwear? 


a. Lower prices. 
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b. New styles—and more frequent 
appearance of new styles. 

c. New applications for new ma- 
terials in footwear. 

d. Changing shoes more often — 
for occasion, season, etc. 

e. Increased shoe promotion in 
non-metropolitan areas. 

f. Emphasize ill effects of old, 
worn shoes on foot health. 


—END— 


SHOE LEATHERS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Despite confidence in substantially 
improved sales and production, these 
tanners see their net returns reduced 
—that is, nearly half do. It’s the 
basic story of lower prices matched 
by unrelenting costs—and whether 
increased volume can provide a wider 
margin of profit. One-third believes 
this is about what will happen—a 
sort of little better than break even— 
while one-fifth thinks there’s going 
to be a better net gain out of it all. 


Costs 

5. As compared with 1951, 
do you foresee your 1952 costs 
as higher, lower or about the 
same? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 50% ; lower, 20% ; same, 
30% 

That’s the over-all picture. Spe- 
cifically it breaks down as follows: 

Labor: Higher, 83% ; lower, none; 
same, 17%. These tanners are re- 
signed to a labor cost increase of 
between five and 10 percent. 

Hides and Skins: Higher, 12%; 
lower, 66%; same, 22% Two- 
thirds see a continuation of a “soft” 
rawstock market, one that is pliable 
to price pressures on basis of demand 
for held-down prices. About a fifth, 
however, see the market staying 
around present levels, having reached 
its bottom, while a small 12 percent 
see a 5-10 percent rise. 

Other Supplies: Higher, 46%; 
lower, 10% ; same, 44%. In general, 
the consensus is that prices will be 
between same and higher—in the lat- 
ter case 5-10 percent higher. 

Overhead: Higher, 59%; 


4%; same, 37%. 


lower, 


Controls 

6. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price controls on leather 
should be continued through 
1952? 

Yes, 33% 

Beneath these expressed opinions 
is the desire to maintain a ceiling 


; no, 67%. 
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on hides and skins. The tanners rec- 
ognize that to do this requires also 
a ceiling on its end product, leather. 
Hence, one-third see need for such 
controls on these grounds. But two- 
thirds object on principle and reality 
—that controls are a sheer bureau- 
cratic instrument when there is no 
need for control, as the case has been 
for so long. And because no appre- 
ciable change in conditions is fore- 
seen for 1952, controls should be dis- 


banded. 


Meeting Competition 

7. Do you believe that the 
leather industry, in its efforts 
to meet competition from non- 
leather materials, is (1) doing 
enough; (2) not doing enough; 
(3) doing more than enough? 

Doing enough, 10%; not doing 
enough, 90%; doing more than 
enough, none. 


Combating Competition 


8 What do you believe is 
the one most effective step the 
tanners should take to combat 
competition of non-leather ma- 
terials? 


a. Adopt the Tanners’ Council pro- 

ram. 

b. Label all shoes as being made 
of leather or plastic—by law or 
agreement. F 

c. Lower prices and keep them 
low. 

d. Improve quality. 

e. Prevent extreme price fluctua- 
tions. 

f. Sales organizations of all tan- 
ners working cooperatively in com- 
mon cause. 

g. Advertising on large scale. 

h. Emphasize health features of 
leather. 

i. Educational program for leather, 
directed to public. 

j. Research. 

k. Make less leather and sell for 
profit, rather than over-produce’ and 
sell at loss. 





OTHER LEATHERS 
(Concluded from Page 20) 


around 10 percent, is the average es- 
timate. The reason for the heavy vote 
for “lower” — substantially lower 
prices, with a rise in some costs 
(labor, overhead, etc.), not matched 
by a sufficiently large volume of pro- 
duction and sales. 


Costs 


5. As compared with 1951, 
do you foresee your 1952 costs 
as higher, lower or about the 
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same? (If higher or lower, by 
what percent? ) 

Higher, 46%; lower, 29%; same, 
25%. 

That’s the way the over-all costs 
are estimated. More _ specifically, 
however, the cost picture is as fol- 
lows: 

Labor: Higher, 83%; lower, 5%; 
same, 12%. A wage rise of about 
5-10 percent is anticipated for next 
year. 

Hides and Skins: Higher, 8%; 
lower, 87%; same, 5%. And lower 
costs by 15 to 30 percent. 

Other Supplies: Higher, 
lower, 13%; same, 54%. 

Overhead: Higher, 62%; lower, 
9%; same, 29%. Those voting 
“higher” see about a five percent 
rise. 


33% ; 


Controls 
6. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment price controls on leather 
should be continued in 1952? 


Yes, 17%; no, 83%. 


Opposition to controls is much 
stronger among these tanners than 
among tanners of shoe leathers. 
There is more conscious fear of 
extended government interference 
among these tanners. They recall the 
“luxury” tax of 20 percent — only 
recently amended — on many of the 
leather goods for which they make 
leather. This tax hurt their business, 
was extended far beyond the prom- 
ised limit. Controls, too, could hap- 
pen the same way—unnecessary now 
and in the foreseeable future, yet a 
bureaucratic weapon held over busi- 
ness’ head. 


Meeting Competition 

7. Do you believe that the 
leather industry, in its efforts 
to meet competition, is (1) do- 
ing enough; (2) not doing 
enough; (3) doing more than 
enough? 

Doing enough, none; not doing 
enough, 100%; doing more than 
enough, none. 

This unanimous vote speaks for it- 
self. Some of the voices were genu- 
inely angry at the industry’s dilly- 
dallying, its apathy on this issue so 
vital to survival. 


Combating Competition 

8. What do you believe is 
the one most effective step the 
tanners should take to combat 
competition? 

a. Lower prices to competitive 
levels with non-leather materials. 

b. Sell leather’s advantages against 
plastics. 


c. Hop unto the Tanners Council’s 
campaign bandwagon. 

d. Hold raw _ materials 
down. 

e. Mass consumer advertising. 

f. Improve leather quality through 
research. 

g. Prevent wide price fluctuations 
which give opening wedge to compe- 
titive materials. 


SHOE WHOLESALERS 
(Continued from Page 24) 
Inventories 

5. As of right now, would 
you say your inventories are 
about normal, or below or above 
normal? 

Normal, 61% ; above, 16% ; below, 
23%. 

This is highly significant to the 
outlook for shoe manufacturers next 
year. Note that inventories of 84 per- 
cent of the wholesalers are normal 
or below normal—thus placing them 
in a “ripe” buying situation, pro- 
vided, of course, that prices and other 
factors are suitable for buying. Nearly 
one-fourth have inventories actually 
below normal. One significant com- 
ment from a member of this group: 
“But this doesn’t mean we’re rushing 
to buy. Give us a right price, plus 
good sales-appeal stock, plus some 
healthy buying signs from retailers 
and consumers, and we'll do some 
healthy buying, ourselves.” 


Boosting Retail Business 
6. What do you believe is 
the one most important factor 
needed to give retail shoe busi- 
ness a real boost in 1952? 


a. A level price ceiling. 
b. Stronger store promotions lo- 
cally. 
. Reduce cost of living. 
. Definite new style trends. 
. Lower prices. 
Faster deliveries on reorders. 
. Better shoe values. 
. Stabilization of prices. 
Public education as to fine 
values received in shoes as com- 
pared with other apparel items. 
industry-wide shoe promotions 
to compete with other clothing 
lines. 


prices 





Controls 

7. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment controls on retail shoe 
prices should be continued next 
year? 

Yes, 25%; no, 75%. 

Thinking here is pretty much in 
line with other branches of the in- 
dustry: shoes have been below ceil- 
ings, with public demand creating 
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lower prices. The supply-and-demand 
law is the “best” law for price con- 
trol. The “yes” group maintains that 
we must have these controls now in 
preparation for the inflation due in 
1952. 
Buying Policy 

8. What is the one most im- 
portant change, if any, you plan 
to make in your own buying 
policies for 1952? 


There seemed to be 
thinking on this question. The gist: 


| 


concerted 


more caution in buying. This was 
stated as “more spot buying”; “buy- 
ing closer to season”; “smaller but 
more frequent orders.” In short, to 
play the cards close to the chest. A 
significant comment indicating much 
of the feeling here: “It took us a 
long time, accompanied by painful 
headaches, to wear down inventories 
last year to a present normal. We 
don’t intend to plunge again. Neither 
do we intend to hide in a _ hole. 
We're playing the middle line—buy- 
ing on the basis of real need rather 
than anticipation.” 





OUR NEW SHIPPING LABEL 


Our 23rd Year 








DISTINGUISHED LEATHER 
PIGMENTS AND FINISHES FOR 
GLAZED CALF AND MELLOW 
SHOE SIDE LEATHERS. 


WE INVITE INQUIRIES ON 
OUR NYLON PIGMENTS AND 
FINISHES FOR LEATHER. 








LEATHER and SHOES 


SHOE CHAINS 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


one else earlier in the year, did some 
over-buying, as a whole it was less 
than other types of outlets. And 
where it was as much or more, most 
chains showed commendable aggres- 
siveness to work off these inventories, 
as the results now show. Those pres- 
ently holding inventories above nor- 
mal, state that these stocks are heavy 
by about 10 percent. Interesting to 
note, none admitted below-normal 
stocks — indicating the chains’ con- 
scious recognition of maintaining 
adequate stocks. 


Boosting Retail Business 


6. What do you believe is 
the one most important factor 
needed to give retail shoe busi- 
ness a real boost in 1952? 


a. Fresh approaches to advertis- 
ing. merchandising, promotion. 

b. Lower cost of living. 

c. More shoe publicity. 

d. Stronger seasonal promotions. 

e. More frequent style changes. 

f. Faster in-stock service to per- 
mit closer-to-needs buying. 
g. Sensible pricing at all levels. 

h. Some definitely fresh style 
trends. 

Controls 


7. Do you believe that gov- 
ernment controls on retail shoe 
prices should be continued next 
year? 

Yes, 17%; no, 83%. 

The figures show how strongly the 
sentiment rests on this issue. Over- 
whelming opposition to continuation 
of controls. Some of the typical com- 
ments: “Serving no purpose”... “A 
club over business and public” .. . 
“Nature always does a better job 
than government.” 


Buying Policies 
8. What is the one most im- 
portant change, if any, you plan 
to make in your own buying 
policies for 1952? 


a. Smaller but more frequent 
buying. 

b. No speculation. 

c. Fewer patterns, more sizes. 

d. Fewer lines. 

e. Closer-to-season buying. 

f. More use of in-stock, 
make-ups. 

g. Operating with lower inven- 
tory. 


h. More efficient help. 
i. More direct mail. 


END— 


fewer 
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Wanted and For Sale 





Wanted: Surplus Stocks 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ SURPLUS OF 
Shoes including Close outs, 
Samples and Factory Damages 

Also LEATHER ne and REMNANTS. 


RITE 
MATT AMROSE & SONS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Cowhide for Sale 


AVAILABLE immediate shipment 7000 feet 
24/3 oz. top grade cowhide, Mexican vege- 
table full grain, ready for finishing, 30c fob 
St. Louis. 

Address M-6, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


re Sale 


2 Slocomb Staking machines. Completely over- 
hauled, with individual, direct driven motors 
and remote starter controls. $650.00 each. 
Blackhawk Tanning Co., 
2171 South First St., 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


Cash Buyers of All Grades of 


Animal Hair 


Horse and Cattle Tails 
Horse and Cattle Tail Hair 
Mane Hair — Hog Hair 
KAISER-REISMANN €ORP. 
230 Java St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: EVergreen 9-5953 


Suftko Tool & Die Co. 


MFR. of patented single glove turning ma- 
chine for work gloves, also a 4-finger turning 
machine for dress or canvas gloves—-absolutely 
guaranteed to eliminate all punching holes in 
fingers. Mfr. glove dies, sporting goods dies, 
shoe dies, clicker dies, leather edge dye stain- 
ing brush 3 oz. capacity. Also repair and 
sharpening dies. Write to 4053-4055 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. Telephone Van Buren 
6-9112 





Help Wanted 





Treeing and Packing Room 
Foreman 


If you are a real for2man, not just a super- 
visor, and have experience operating a treeing 
and packing department, wo will be pleased 
to have your application. Write to: 
J. P. SMITH SHOE CO., 
671 No. Sagamore St. 
Chicago 22, tllinois 


Service Man 


Servce Man to cemonstrate and 
finishes in shoe ‘actories in Middle West 
area. Kindly state age, experience, salary 
expected and draft status. All replies will be 
held strictly confidential Address M-10, 
c/o Leather And Siices, 300 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


adjust shoe 


Technician 


Technician. Man with technical training on 
all typ@s of shoe machinery for sales service 
work with promnent thread manufacturer 
Travel necessary. Keferences required. Address 
M-1}, c/o Leather And Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
§t., Chicago, Il. 
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Rates 


Space in this oer for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘‘Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box — are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be dacioced by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING Ae 
300 W. A 











Salesman 
Salesman wanted by prominent synthetic 
taread manufacturer for the New England 
territory on an exclusive basis. Must know 
territory. Provide references. Address M-12, 
c/o Leather And Shoes, 300 W. Adams &St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Salesman 
WANTED: SALESMAN to take on a sideline 
of leather toplifts and soles for the Finding 
Trade. May cover any territory in the United 
States. Commission basis. 

Address L-11, 

c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 





Situations Wanted 
Cutting Work Wanted 


WE CAN CUT your leather or cotton goods on 
a contract basis and save money for you 
Address M-5, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill 





Tanner-Supt. 
SUPERINTENDENT and ANNER desires 
position with a responsible organization. Must 
be quality manufacturers of side leathers or 
desirous of obtaining same. No others need 
apply. Thoroughly experienced in tannery 
management, labor relations, and material 
procurement, A thorough knowledge of leather 
manufacture from hide house to sales. Kips 
and sides in Elk, Smooth, Aniline, Waterproof, 
Army Retan, Mechanical, Retan Sole, Spe- 
cialty, and other leathers, with a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of split manufacture. Over 
twenty-five years experience with technical 
education. Extensive experience as a consult- 
ant. Excellent references. Domestic and 
foreign inquiries invited. Address M-9, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 





Use LES WANT ADS 


for quick turnover of odd 
lots of leather and materials 


They get results— 


only $2.50 per inch 


Send copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR 
WELTING 
RANDS 
HEELS 


THOMAS BOSTOCK & SONS 
BROCKTON, MASS 


PA ORI 
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Acme Leather Co., Inc. 
Adler, Sig & Co. ive 
Ajax Machine Co. .. ares 
Amalgamated Leather Cos., | nc. . 
Amer, Wm., Co. 
American Cyanamid Co., Calco Chemi- 

cal Division 34 
American Extract Co. 22 and 23 
Andresen, John & Co., Inc. ; 
Armour Leather Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Atlas Refinery, Inc. ..... 
Aulson Tanning Machy. Co. . 


Barbour Welting Co. 
Barkey Importing Co., Inc. 
Bay State Cutting Die Co. 
Belding-Corticelli Co. 
Besse, Osborn & Odell, Inc. 
Blackhawk Tanners ... 
Blanchard Bro. & Lane 
Bostock, Thos., & Sons . 
Boston Mch. Works Co. 
Brown, J. H., Co., Inc. 
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Calco Chemical Div., American Cyana- 
mid Co. 

California Tanning Co. . 

Campbell, D. R., Machine Co. 

Carley Mfg. Co., 

Carr Leather Co. 

Chaffardon, J. . 

Chilewich Sons & Co. 

Comet Chemical Co. 

Crompton-Richmond Co., | 


D 
Davidson Rubber Co. 


Davis Leather Inc. 
Delph, M. A., Co. 
Don-ite Co., The 
Donnell & Mudge, Inc. 
Donovan, F. C., Inc. ....... ‘ 
DuPont, E. i., de Nemours & Co., 
Grasselli Chem. Div. .. 
Insert between Pages 66 and 7! 


England Walton Division, A. C. Law- 
rence Lea. Co. 17 


F 


Fallon, W. J., Welting Co. 60 
Fiber Chemical Corp. . 110 
Fleming-Joffe, Ltd. caeeee 
Fromer, Geo., Co., Inc. 47 
Fulton County Machine & Supply Co... 97 
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Gallun, A. F., & Sons Corp. 
Garlin & Co., Inc. ne ta 
Geilich Leather Co. 88 and 89 
General Dyestuff Corp. ............. 

..... Insert Facing Page 18 
Gordon- Gruenstein, Inc. 107 
Greenebaum, J., Tanning Co. 
Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co. 


H 
Harvard Coated Products Co., Inc 
Hebb Leather Co. 
Hollander, Herman, Inc. 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Horween Leather Co. ... 
Horwich, Vitkin Co. ee 
Howes Lea. Co., Inc. .... 
Huch Leather Co. . 


Independent Die & Supply Co. 


J 
Jacobshagen, Alfred, Co. 
Johnson & Carlson 

K 
Kiefer, Edgar S., an Co. 
Knox, Jos. E., & Co. 
Korn Leather Co. 

L 


_Laub's, Geo., Sons 


Leas & McVitty, Inc. 
Legallet Tanning Co. .. 
Letex Sewing Mch. Corp. 
Lichtman, J., & Sons 
Lincoln, L. H., & Son, Inc. 
Lloyd Laboratories . 
Loewengart & Co a 
Lynn Innersole Co. ..... 


M 
Mantrose Corp., The 
Marden-Wild Corp. 
Markel Products Co. 
Martin Dennis Div., Diamond Alkali Co. 
McAdoo & Allen Welting Co. ........ 
Milender, W. & Sons ................ 
Minner & Co. .............. oe 
Moser Paper Box Co. .. ; ie ate ee 
Muskegon Hide & Fur Co. .. ee? 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America mee | 
N 
Natural Products Ref. Co. . 130 
Newark Leather Finish Co. .......... 107 
Northwestern Leather Co. .... Front Cover 


Ohio Leather Co., The .. Cae he oy ee 
O'Keefe, Thomas A., Co. ... 

Ormond Mfg. Co. Spree ee 
Ottol Oil Co. , 
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Packing House aaa 102 
Pfaff Sewing Mch. ; : 47 
Phillips-Premier Corp. Be bila dee STE 
Prime Mfg. Co. ...............6.05. 61 
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Quinn, K. J. & Co., Inc. ...... 2.2... NN 
Quirin Leather Press Co. 


Rees’ Hans, Sons 

Reliable Lea. Pig. Finish Co., Inc. .... 
Respro Inc. . 

River Plate Iroport & Export Corp. Feax 
Robeson Process Co. 


Rohm & Haas Co. ........ 


Ss 
Salomon, Joseph S. 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 
Sands & Leckie .. 
Sanford Tanning Corp. 
Scandinavian Oil Co. ... 
Schlossinger = Cia, eg 
Seidel, Ben. W. 
Seidel, Dewey "A. 
Selya, Leo J. 
Seton Leather Co. 
Sheridan, T. W. & C. B., Co. 
Smidt, Phenny, Lea. Co. ............ 
Snyder Buckram Co. ...............- 
Solvay Sales Div.. Allied Chem. & Dye 
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Special Equipment Co., a So 
Standard Emboss. Plate Mfg. Co. ..... 
Stehling, Chas. H., Co. ............- 
Stern Can Co. an te ieee 

: T 
Taber Pump Co. ............. 
Taylor, Thomas & Sons Co. . Back Cover 
Thiele Tanning Co. .............-..- 29 
Tiedemann Lea. Co. 


U 
Union Bay State Chemical Co.. Inc. .. 33 


United Shoe Machy. Co. . 25, 57, and 63 


United Stay Co. 


Van Horne-Kaestner Lea. Co. ........ 
Verza Tanning Co 


Weber & Smith, Inc. 
Weil, Edmond, Inc. 
White & Hodges, Inc. .............. 
Whittemore-Wright Co., Inc. 
Windram Mfg. Co 
Wisconsin Leather Co. 
Wolf, Jacques, & Co. . 
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Young, J. S., Co., The 
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FOR OVER A CENTURY 


QUALITY BELTING, PACKING, BRIDLE AND STRAP LEATHERS 
SUPERIORITY PROVEN BY EVERY PERFORMANCE AND COMPETITIVE TEST 
SUPEREES — the new superior belting leather 


HANS REES’ SONS 
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Asheville, N. C. 
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REINFORC 





Whenever you’re ordering rein- 
forcing material, there’s only one 
name to remember. It’s Tufsta, 
the specially developed, original, 
unwoven, non-fray, cotton base 
reinforcing material. 

Tufsta is the material to put 
in your shoes wherever a pattern 
has a weak spot. Tufsta gives 
unusual extra strength wherever 
there are cut-outs, perforations and 
straps. Tufsta helps prevent 
stretching or breaking in “pulling 
over” and other operations where 
strains occur. Tufsta pays for 
itself times over by saving factory 
“cripples” and rejects—by adding 
to the wear of the shoe. 

You can find imitations, but 
there is only one Tufsta. Would 
you like samples to compare? 

Write to Respro Inc., Cranston 10, 
Rhode Island. 














se. 


FOR ADDED WEIGHT AND APPEARANCE IN 
LIGHTER LEATHERS SPECIFY TUFSTA DOUBLER (®)! 


Tufsta Doubler gives lighter and cheaper leathers 
the top quality appearance of the best grade 
shoes. It adds plumpness—— gives right body 
for stitching—— is non-absorbent— won't shrink 
Makers Of A Complete Line Of — prevents wrinkling when lasts are pulled. Send 


Q Vamp, Quorter and Socklinings 
wan For The Shoe Trade for samples now. 
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Va 
SHOES FOR 
ACTION AFOOT 


SHUGOR activates today’s footwear 
and assures free, easy, natural foot 
action. It adds practicality to patterns, 
widens the latitude of styling, activates 
new designs to feel and fit as they 
should. For smart looks and comfort- 
in-action, investigate the limitless 


possibilities of SHUGOR. 
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THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS 





HUDSON, MASS. 





